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DYNA BEUMER. 








New V ork. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 


treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 30, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence: Dresden, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe C ‘aperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils de siring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer. 

Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTIL. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 1sth S: reet, } 






{and developed ; the art of sing- 
y dafter the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good. true and beautiful 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR--ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


New York 


18 East 22d Street, 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Har! ‘ -m Philharmonic Society of the 


ity of New York 
san Woes 125th Street. 


Conductor 


New York 


Address 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction 


135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studic: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


NITEL-TREUMAN 


Baritone. 
Voice Culture.—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 
Mai! address: 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Voc! Instruction. 
537 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAX KN 





Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 


Vocal Instruction. 
___ Address : 971 Park Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., Mondays ey Giiettews. 
Residence and address 
417 West 23d Street, New York. | 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opes, and Con- 
cert. Address 9 West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 


voices. 
tice: Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 
Mr. TOM KARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Sole Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


M I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 149 East 2ist St., New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : Studio 8, Horton Bldg., 
142 West 125th Street, New York. 

“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in — ability ‘as a teacher of 
the instrument.”—Wwm. Maso: 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE 
Voice CuLTuRE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 
CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
‘*hurch References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Leyde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &« 
Vocal Studio: The Alpine 
33d Street and Broadway, New York 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 

Winter Studios: 56 West 50th Street. Datly, 1 to 4. 

Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
in Italian, German, French and English. Na/rves’ 
accent. ORATORIO and CONCERT Répertoire 
Assistant Teachers 
Permanent address 




















Special Courses. Circ ° 
Chickering Hall, New York 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MIS 


SES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 B 
Miss EMMA 


roadway, 


HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 


Mondays and Thu 


96 Fifth 


rsdays, 2 


Avenue, 
to 4 o’cloc 


New York City. 


New York. 


“‘uesdays and Fridays 10 to 4 


CARL Le V 


Prepares pupils for 


MME 


12 


rR. CHARL 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
1 stizky 


Authorized teax 


INSEN, 


ES LEE 


er he Lesche 


Nos 





Studio 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East ac seine reet, 
Will accept a limited number of pt 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 


Address 


HERMANN 


PIANO AND C¢ 
70 West 9th 


SPIELTER 


the renowned v« 
FLORENZA D’ARONA 
1 East 44th Street, 


TRACY, 


Street, 


cal teacher 


New York 


method. 


rd 403 Carnegie Hall. 


New York, 


ipils. 
or 
IMPOSITION, 
New York 
Piano 
pee 
New B 2 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 





Or rganist Chur 
Nat al Conserv 
Hi sony 

I 


FERDIN£ 


Piano, Seon 


ch 
atory Instri 


of the 


Ascensi« 


2 West 1Ith street 


ND DUNKLE 


Lecture Recitals. 


St. 


Agnes’ School, A 





yn With the 
n, Organ and 


. New York. 


# 


Harmony and Composition. 


Ibany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


THEO. J. T 


Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 


151 East 62d Street, 


GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor. 


Studio : 573 


OEDT, 


New York. 


Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 


South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 


New York. 


EMANUEL 


SCHMAUK, 


Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 


esidence : 


1 West 87th Street, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musical Theory. 


Address All Souls’ 


Church 


Madison Avenue and 66th ‘Street, New Y ‘ork City. 


HOWLAND, 


Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 


DELAVAN 


Conductor. 


Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 3 East 10th Street, New Y ork. 


PERRY AVERILL— 


Opera— 


Oratorio 


and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


Baritone. 
Concert 








CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 


atic répertoire. 
220 Ce 


AD. NEUE 


For terms, &c., 


ntral Park, South, 


NDORFF, 


Musical Director. 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 


A. FARINI, 


East 14th St., 


New York. | 


address 


New York. 





New York City. 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 


2to4P.M 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Opera Tenor. 


Will accept 
voices cultivated 
145 East 83d 5 


SOPHIA PR 


Piano 


pupils for 
er contract. 
treet, near Lexington Avenue. 


voice cu 


IESTLEY, 


Instruction. 


Iture. Good 


16 East 47th Street, New York. 


E. A. 
Pianis 

Knick 

Broadway and 38th 


PARSONS 


t and Composer, 
erbocker Building, 


Street, 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
to the highest perfection. 


from the beginning 


FP. & H. CARRI, 


Directors. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


BYSTROM, 
Concert Pianist, 


Teacher of Pianoforte. 
Studio 147 Warren Street. Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 
American Baritone 

Concert and Song Recitals. 

501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

MURIO-CELLI, 


INSTRUCTION 


ERNST 


Oratorio, 
Studio 


ADELINA 


VOCAL 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving P!ace, New York 
VICTOR HARRIS, 

Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


g 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York 





HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of M ‘ 
o res t I s: Steinway H 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York 





Mme.MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Volos Culture. 
Room 207 Abbey Bui 
Broad wa id 38th Street, New York 
POWERS, 


FRANCIS FISCHER 
Voice Ci u 





Studic arneg 
New York Season, — thr er 1 to May 1 


Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October 1, 1898 


CONRAD BEHRENS, 

Concert, 
Instruction 

687 Lex Avenue, New York 


EMILE ANDREW HUBER, 
Solo Pianist. 
Instruction—Voice and Piano 
12 East 15th Street, New York ( 


Opera, Oratorio, Vocal 


ngton 


YRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HEN 


Playing 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 


Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 


Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


ACE GREGORY, 


Contralto. 


Miss GR 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. | 


421 West 57th Street, New York. 


~| J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
5) West %6th Street, New York. 


-| GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Cc one ert and Oratorio. 
227 West Mth Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West ded Street, 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Prepares professional violinists according to 
— DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
mphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras. 
String Orchestra: Class meets Mondays at 8 P.M. 
Studio : 803 and 804 C arnegie: Hall, New York. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted. 
Studio: Monroe = ding, Room 15. 
1 East 59th Street, New York City. 


New York. 


Edw. Mollenhauer College of Music. 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing. 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony. 
Hans Dreher, Painting 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 

1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
Contralto 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SERRANO’'S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA 
and CARLOS A 


BENIC DE SERRANO 
DE SERRANO 
Piano 


Concert and Oratorio; also 


Instruction 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales. 
7ocal Instruction. 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York. 


ge ~Opera, 


| F. W. 


| Signor GIUSEPPE DEL 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 
VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
The Strathmore, 52d Street and Broadway, 
New York. 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Composition, &c. 
New York. — 


Harmony, 
42 West 119th Street, 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Acx ompanist. 


Piano, 








Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Stud 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER 
Voice Culture 

Org and ( aste St. Paul’s Chapel, 
rrinit sh, New Y Aut Ihe Ar 
tf Breathing.” Addres : 29 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREE? 


St 420 | Avenue New York. 
SAMUEL BLIGHT JOHNS 
‘ 
Miss ALICI] |AN] ROBERTS 
Pia M Ta 
Puy f Herr M | “ I n,a 
specia re . 
4 I N. ¥ 
ALBERT GERARD-THII . 
Vocal St 649 | ( \venue 
Classes f ° 1 P.M. 
RICCARDO RICCI 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert Instruction 
S | 19 Wes S 


J. ELDON HOLE 





Voca! Instru r Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 
Thursdays. 51 E. 117th St Madison A N 
Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso 
Pupil of Bog D oe ae 
Concert and Or ‘ ocal struction 
Address : 228 West 43d Street, New York. 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Leschetizky Method) 


Address Steinway Hall, or Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RIESBERG, 

Solo Pianist and ‘Accompanist, 
Instruction—Piano, Organ—Harmony. 
Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New York. 
With the New York College of Music 


PUENTE, 





Baritone. 

8) pera and Concerts 

Vocal School: Northeast corner 16th and Chest- 
nut Streets, Phila, Pa 


The 


MARY E. SCOTT, 
DORA B. SCOTT, 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupi 


321 West 45th Street, 


Sopranoand Pianist. 
Contralto 

ls accepted. 
New York. 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano. 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
36 East 62d Street, New York. 


LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture. 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocal Studio 
136 Fifth Avenue, 


MMe. 


MMe. 


New York. 


Lessons resumed October 1 


Applicants received daily from9to5 
admitted to pupils’ 


Visitors lessons Friday 


mornings 
LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Italian School. 
N. ¥. 


Miss M. 
Teacher of the Voice 


Studio: 77 New York Avenue, Brooklyn, 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


: Berlin am Carisbad 19. 


German 
Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Cable Address : 

Propt rietor and Manager of the Philhar- 

monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 

tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz. Par d'Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 

Apply for Catalogues. 





—" 
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nist. 


pted. 
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ork. 









The Ceiebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brocklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
For terms for pentneting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Mrs. EvizaABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 


London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4ist Street, New York. 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address : 179 East 64th Street, New York. 











ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 





Assistant Organist of the “ Old First " Presbyterian 


hurch of New York. 
Professional Accompanist and Pianist. 
Studio Work a Specialty. 
The Montevideo, 
Seventh Avenue and Mth Street, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com t-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 


and La Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
118 West &th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


LETHA LORING GOODELL, 
Sopra 


prano. 
(Pupil of Frida Ashforth). 
Voice Instruction. 


ddress : 32 McDonough Street, Brooklyn. | 





Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 


Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LULU A. POTTER, 
Soprano. 
Instruction. Also management of Concerts, Musi- 


cales, &c. 
51 and 657 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Mrs. CARLYLE PETERSILEA, | 


Teacher of the Pianoforte, 
110 West 85th Street, New York. 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone. 
Voice Placing, Specialty. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Circular. 


— 


| 


| 136 Fifth Avenue, 


| address 


Paris. 








COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 


SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR. 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
| FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DE£DEBAT, French Musi- 
| cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
| Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
| table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage rench 
| and Italian Conversation. 

| 30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


| 


| PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 


} 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris. 

} 





PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai Paris 


CONCERT AND CHURCH ENGAGEMENT. 


_Miss MAMIE GILL, 


Three years—Paris—Trabadelo. 


Address MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
SINGING, DICTION, CONVERSATION. 
MADASIE VISCONTI, 
Diploma. NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Address care of MUSICAL COURIER, 
107 avenue Henri Martin, Paris 





NEW YORK—Continued. 
/THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


| 487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 
offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Opens September 1. Send for circular. 


FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Studio: 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 


Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


|ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BoUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
; New York. 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal Instruction, 
318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 
‘Tenor—Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
$22 Second Ave., near 19th St., New York 


CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Theory 
2166 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Engagements desired for Concerts and Musicales 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 

de Oe The Commonwealth.” 
| East Orange, N 


New York. montigaanl taselies 


J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 


ton Street Synagogue, Newerk. For engagements 
135 West 44th Street, New York. 





THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL and 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 





Record of ’96-907: Mrs. 
i3s 


Public Recitals. 











A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 
29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Regular Wednesday Evening Recitals, Free, 8 o’Clock, at the School. 








Sami. Eppinger, 


tent faculty. 





Director, Musician, © 
Pianist, Composer, © 
assisted by the most 
artistic and compe- 


The Eppinger Conservatory of Music, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


Instruments. Vocal—Theory, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, Chamber 
Music and Ensemble Playing. Kinder- 
garten, Preparatory, Intermediary, Ad- 
¢ vanced and Finishing Lessons, both in 
class or private, 


¢ Piano, Organ, Violin and all Orchestral 


Catalogues and Prospectuses Free on Application. 


| 


ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- | 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire. 

‘THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. 

Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers. 

64 rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


| MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 





PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
— English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, 


Director Société Internationale de Musique. 
Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artists. 
Advice and every information for students. 
COLONEL MAPLESON, 
157 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 
Cable address : “ Impresario, Paris.” 


MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 
Concert Singer. 
Special method of Voice Training after the physi- 
cal rules of the Theory Helmholtz. German Lieder. 


Preparation for Concert and Opera. 
2% Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris. 


Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 
Mm. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Paris. 


For Concert Engagement : 
MISS EDITH WEHNER (Marchesi), 
Mezzo Soprano. 
French, Italian, German. 


Address 43 Cumberland P1., 
Hyde Park, W. London, England 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


rir. LEON JANCEY, 
Du THEATRE L’Op£ton, PARIS. 
Declamation, Facial Expression, Dramatic Art 
Professor of French pronunciation for the princi- 
= teachers of singing in Paris. In New York 
September 2. Studio: 343 West 56th Street. 
Paris : 3 rue Ampére (B’d. Malesherbes). 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Cuer pg CHANT—GRAND OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
839 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceau.) PARIS 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. Mise-en-Scéne. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 


Paris. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 


20 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye. 
Complete Courses—Musical, Educational, Sol- 
fége, Theory of Music, Reading in all keys, Musical 
Dictation, Transposition, Harmony, Piano, Accom- 
niment and acomsbie Music. Violin, Singing, 
alks on Music 
From kindergarten to high school grades of in- 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German. 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out. rench sounds 
and conversation parlor. Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME.TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping 7 ut a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 
Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME 


| M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 


| 52 Faubourg St. Honore, 


near rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees 


Institut Polytechnique, Paris. 


For Young Ladies. Fashionable Home and Schoo.. 
Villa Lamartine. Mme. Paquet. Mille 


| Professors from Opéra, Conservatoire, Norma! 


School and Comedie Frangaise. 
Theatre, Dance and Concert Ha!l and Lecture Room 


107 Avenue Hear Martia, acar Bois de Boulogac. 


Paris. 


RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 


Formerly Principal Professor 


Scharwenka Conservatory. 
Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 
terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &c. 
Speaks English, French and German. 
236 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 


M. EmILe Bertin, 


Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 

School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


EUGENE GIGOUT 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOL. 

FOUNDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffroy. 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern. 

Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mrs. FRANCES GRAHAM, 
Contralto—three octaves. 
Late with Carl Rosa Opera Co. 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio, English, French and 
Italian. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

80 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 
Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg, 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 
& place St. Georges, Paris. 
Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montu. 
74 rue Blanche, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opéra, Paris. 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
(Parc Monceau.) 63 rue de Prony, Paris. 


Madame BERTRAMI 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPA RATION 
4 SPECIALTY. 

ITALIAN METHOD. 


121 avenue de Wagram, 
PARIS. _ 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d'Instruction Publique. 
De l’Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and I’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Sppaatty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouveile, PARIS. 


Mise-en- 


JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatrein studio. Mise-en-scéne 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class ~~ any 
18 rue Washington, ris. 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


Mr. BERNARD HEMMERSBACH, 
Concert Pianist—Professor. 
German and French Schools 


Address care A. Durand et Fils, 
4 Place la Madeleine, Paris 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 


SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 








VICTOR CLODIO, 
of the ThéA&tre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French 
111 East 59th Street, New York 


HENRY K. HADLEY, 
Com poser— Violinist. 
Instruction, Theory of Music 
Musical Director St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. IL. 


THE MISSES CRAWFORD, 

89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
offer an attractive home to parents desiring to give 
their daughters the educational and musical ad- 
vantages of New York and Brooklyn with all home 
considerations. Use of pianos, musical and mis- 
cellaneous library. Circulars containing details 
and references, 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 











7 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














(Certificate Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist. 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, near 42d Street. 
New York City. 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Organist Church du Saint Esprit (French P. E.) 
Advance payment of quarter’s tuition not juired. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 





.THOMAS F. SHANNON, 
Conductor Twenty-third Regiment Band. 
Concerts, Expositions, Festivals. 

Estimates solicited. 
Brooklyn Office: 589 Fulton Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 
Instrumentation. 
Brooklyn: 539 Washington Avenue. 
New York: care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


10 to 12. 


EUGENE CLARKE, 


Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
284 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 
GRIFFITH E. GRIFFITH, 
Baritone 
Oratorio, Church, Concert and Voice Culture. 
ae en Se een ee Pee. 
THE VENTH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
127 Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Carl Venth, principal violin department ; 
Mrs. Lydia K. Venth, principal piano department. 


WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Developmert. 
9 East 17th Street, New York. 


Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 








Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 
Soprano, 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Oratorio. 
Address: The “ Lenox,’’ 2 West 36th St., New York. 





WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 28rd Street (Madison Square), New York. 


Miss RAGNHILD RING 
(Pupil of Edward Grieg), | 
Concert Pianist—Accompanist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Brooklyn : 519 56th Street. 
New York: THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 
Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address THE MUSICAL COURIER,New York. 








E.sa Von Yette’s Vocat ScHOOL. 


Open all the year. From beginning to stage 
finish. Vocal: regular course, three years, pure 
Italian method. ano: regular course, four years, 
Wieck touch. Class and Private Lessons. Apply 
to the Director, ELSA VON YETTE, Concert S 
prano, Windermere, 404 West 57th St., New York. 





FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
Address, 30 East 23d Street, New York. 





REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal! Instruction, enter: Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








FELIX JAEGER, 


Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 

Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration. 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EMMA K. DENISON, 

Vocal Instruction. 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso Cantante. 
Vocal Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
__Stndio: 287 Rast 18th Street, New York City. 
MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 31 Leopold street, Munich. 








SOL RAPPAPORT, 
Tenor. 

Oratorio, Concert and 

Musicales.—Vocal Instruction. 


Pupil of M. Jaques Bouhy, of 
Paris, and Mr. James Sauvage, 
of New York. 


Address : 
868 Boulevard, New York. 


METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
19 & 21 East 14th Street, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 


JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 








By special arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 
will receive a limited number of pupils at the 





Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York, 


College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College, 


Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 


_ Boston. 


London, E. ngland. i 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 1583 Tremont St., Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 














Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, : 


Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 








HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
rench ool. 

Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie } Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square. 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 








Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 


Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Trinity Corrt, Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley : uare, Boston. 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


Mr. anp Mrs. RICHARD 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto. ‘ 
Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing. 
136 Boylston, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard. ey 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, ston. 


Miss GERTRUDE GARDINER, 
Virgil Method of Piano Playing. 
Only teacher in Boston with certificate from Virgil 
School of New York. Steinert Hall. 
Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ and Harmony. 

Large three manual organ in studio. 

218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL 


OF BOSTON, 


H. S. Wiper, Director, 
385 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Mrasie Hall, Boston, Mass. 




















THE DAUDELIN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 


JOSEPH EMILE DADUELIN, Director. 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Pall term opens Sevtember 7, 1897. 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 
Pianoforte and Harmony. 
CHAS. E. McLAUGHLIN, 


Violin and Organ. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 








EMMA S. HOSFORD, 
Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio, Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, ; 











Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
& Elgin Avenue Leadon, w. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 

Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zésthetics of Singing 

at the Royal College of Music and the 

Guildhall School of Music, 

14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 





M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme. Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON. 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the ‘jon of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumenta!), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
——, &c., given. 

from £1 I 6d. to £4 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


SOLE AGENT POR M. PADEREWSKI, 


224 Regent St., London, W. 


ABC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 





The Berta Gresse-Thomason School for Piano 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz — 
n. 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetiecs of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensembie. Terms 
moderate. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing. entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 
Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of Evan Williams, 








Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 


119 West 41st Street, New York. 
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BERLIN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, October 23, 1897. { 


USICAL events of greater or lesser importance are 
already so crowding upon each other that it is very 
nearly impossible to take care of all of them, and thus I 
have to confine myself on many occasions to “covering” 
such concerts, or at least portions of them, that seem of in- 
terest to the readers of this paper. 

The Joachim Quartet organization has lost none of its 
old and strong hold upon the Berlin musical public, 
among whom the American element, passing as well as 
resident, is well represented. 

The first chamber music soirée of this season, a week 
ago to-day, found the old Singakademie crowded to the 
last place—podium, boxes, gallery and all—and the ap- 
plause as well as close attention bestowed by the audience 
was commensurate with the efforts of the four artists. The 
constitution of the quartet has undergone an important 
change in the substitution of Prof. Carl Halir on the 
second violin stand for Prof. Johannes Kruse, who has 
gone to England. Kruse, excellent musician and violin- 
ist though he be, was in the quartet nothing but the re- 
flection of Joachim, showing absolutely no individuality 
or backbone; he was, if anything, too discreet, and even 
in places where the second fiddle assumes soloistic com- 
mand, Kruse entirely subordinated himself to Joachim’s 
overpowering influence. 

In this respect Halir, who is of stronger artistic fibre 
than his predecessor, proved a noticeable improvement. 
Without once obtruding his personality where the spirit 
of the work did not call for it, or without in the slightest 
degree protruding from the matchless perfection of en- 
semble to which we have become accustomed in the 
Joachim Quartet organization, Halir’s tone, which is so 
much more substantial than Kruse’s sweet, but effeminate 
one, and Halir’s sweeping bowing made themselves felt 
all through the evening. He was the co-ordinate but not 
the subordinate of Joachim, and that is the way it ought 
to be. 

The program, as usual on the first night of the season, 
showed the names of the three giants of the string quar- 
tet, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Of Haydn a quartet 
in C major, Mozart’s D minor and Beethoven's immortal 
C sharp minor was performed. I heard only the last half 
of the program, of which the Mozart Minuet was a per- 
fect gem of graceful reproduction and was vociferously 
applauded, while the Joachim Quartet’s reading of the 


last and greatest of Beethoven's string quartets has be- | 


come world renowned 
. - 7 


I spent the early part of the evening in Bechstein Saal, 
where a hitherto unknown artist to me, Mr. Frederick 
Dawson, gave the first of his two proposed piano re- 
I am always a trifle suspicious when there is a 
question of an English musician, for “in spite of all 
temptations” I cannot but stick to my often pronounced 
and variously tested conviction that England is not a mu- 
Mr. Dawson, however, comes very near to 


citals. 


sical nation. 
being one of the rare exceptions that go to prove the 
rule. He has at least a fairly musical individuality and 
he plays with abundant vigor of conception as well as of 
touch. The technic seems sufficient, but hardly more than 
that, and it is neither a brilliant nor an equally developed 
one. Occasional overuse of the loud pedal disturbed me in 
the Bach A minor fugue and in the final movement of the 
Waldstein, but less so in the “Les Adieux” sonata, which 
was the best interpreted work I had a chance to listen to. 


* * » 


Weingartner gave us on Monday night at the second 
symphony evening of the Royal Orchestra Liszt’s “Faust” 
symphony. I have become reconciled to the second Satz, 
the Gretchen movement of this prolix work, for this an 
dante contains some very great beauties; the Mephisto- 
pheles scherzo is interesting also, through the grotesque 
twisting of the themes from the two preceding move- 
ments, but the first allegro, the so-called “Faust” move- 
ment, will ever remain an insoluble and indigestible rid- 
dle to me. The notes of the augmented triad as main mo- 
tive and sole musical inspiration of an entire symphonic 
movement that lasts nearly half an hour is something that 


only an unmitigated Lisztianer can by any stretch of the | 





imagination call music. 
of the closing words from Goethe’s chef d’ceuvre, is also 


| not. a great inspiration, but the short tenor solo in it is 





rather lofty in idea and surely effective, if it is well sung. 
This was not the case, however, last Monday night when 
Herr Ernst Kraus from the Royal Opera was the soloist 
He sang carefully, but came near breaking on his high A 
nevertheless. 

Weingartner conducted the symphony with intelligence 
and brilliancy, but his reading seemed hardly as inspired 
or nearly as convincing as when he first produced the 
work here five years ago. The enraged Lisztianers are 
gradually finding out their mistake and are recalling their 
evil ways. Ten or fifteen years hence you will hardly see 
the name of Liszt on a concert program, except in the 
case of some of his transcriptions and a few of his original 
piano pieces. The past decade has already proved the 
correctness of this estimate, for while ten years ago the 
symphony program still teemed with the name of Liszt, 
his symphonic poems and symphonies are now put on 
occasionally and more rarely from year to year. 

The “Faust” symphony was preceded by Gluck’s sim- 
ple and yet so powerful and dramatic “Alceste’ overture 
in D minor. Someone had put clarinets into the score, 
which are not contained in the original, and I cannot say 
that the addition sounded like an improvement upon the 
original. 

Beethoven’s second symphony formed the closing por 
The next concert wil oring Men 
Fahrt” over 


tion of the program. 
delssohn’s “‘Meeresstille” and “Gliickliche 
ture, the fourth symphony (F minor), by Tschaikowsky, 
and in chronological order Beethoven’s “Eroica” sym 
phony. 


It seems almost like an irony of fate that while the 
gifted composer of so many new Gesaenge, Hugo Wolf, 
is in the clutches of mental aberration and is confined to 
an asylum, the society founded upon his name should 
give a successful Lieder Abend with a program made up 
entirely of his works. Happily the first and extremely 
gloomy reports about Hugo Wolf's insanity seem to be 
exaggerated, and I learn from the best informed author- 
ity, the president of the Hugo Wolf Verein, that hopes 
are now retained of the composer’s gradual restoration to 
reason. May Providence grant that it be so, for in these 
days of decadence a strong and original mind like that of 
Wolf, a man who really can compose a new song, cannot 
well be spared. What makes the case all the 
and irritating to reflect upon is the fact that the mental 
breakdown of Wolf was hastened on through the weak- 


more sad 


ness of his physical condition, superinduced by hunger 
and the many privations he had to undergo in his younger 
days. What is glory and money to him now, when he is 
confined to an asylum? 

Thirty of Hugo Wolf's Gesaenge were sung at the 
Singakademie last Monday night by our charming and so 
intensely musical Royal Court Opera singer Frau Emilie 
Herzog, soprano, and by the Mecklenburg Grand Ducal 
Court Opera tenor Herr Karl Lang. Not all of these 
songs are of equally high value, but some are transcen- 
dentally beautiful, and in point of recherché harmoniza- 
tion and real originality of ideas Hugo Wolf's Lieder are 
worthy the interest of all cultivated and musical vocalists. 
Only such, however, should attempt to sing these diffi- 
cult and frequently quite bizarre inspirations, Wolf's set- 
tings to Goethe, Heyse, Geibel, Moericke, Heine, Byron, 
Kerner, Eichendorff and Reinick poems. Half a dozen of 
these Lieder were redemanded by the audience. They all 
were exquisitely accompanied upon a superb Steinway 
concert grand by Herr Paul Mueller, the organizer, life 
and soul of the Berlin Hugo Wolf Society. 


* * » 


Ludwig Strakosch, a member of the celebrated Strakosch 
family and of the Wiesbaden Court Opera personnel, gave 
a ballad and song recital in Bechstein Hall. He has a 
sonorous and responsive baritone voice and he pronounces 
exceedingly well; his manner and style of delivery, how- 
ever, having something operatic and theatrical, which is 
not over desirable on the concert platform. Still Herr 
Strakosch is a thoroughly interesting singer. His selec- 
3riickler’s not 


tions consisted of Loewe ballads, Hugo 


yet sufficiently appreciated “Trumpeter von Saeckingen” 
Lieder and well-known songs by Schubert, Brahms and 
Rubinstein. 

c. we 


Miss Margarethe Baginsky, who was heard at the 
Singakademie in a concert of her own on the same even- 
ing, is a young violinist and pupil of Professor Zajic. She 
has many qualities that will enable her to become an ex- 
cellent artist some day, but at present her technic is not 
yet so firmly developed that she could play the final move 
ment of the Bruch G minor concerto with any degree of 
virtuosity or even the necessary assurance 

Miss Lina Coén, of Paris, whom I heard in the final 
movement of Rubinstein’s G major sonata for piano and 
violin and alone in Chopin’s F sharp major prelude and F 


minor ballad, has no technic whatsoever, and it was an! Joachim. 
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The final male chorus, a setting | impudence for her to appear before a public as a concert 


pianist. 
“All Coons Look Alike to Me” the American song has 
it, but I sincerely trust that not all Coéns play alike 
$s = 


Outside of the Joachim Quartet soirée we have had 
some more chamber music this week, of which the Hol 
laender quartet first evening was not at all the least in 
teresting. 

The proceedings opened with a fluent and well shaded 
performance of one of Mozart’s rarely heard quartets for 
flute and strings. The D major one with the beautiful! 
short adagio in B minor was played, royal chamber vir 
tuoso Emil Prill giving the flute part with great purity 
and sweetness of tone. In this movement the strings have 
merely a pizzicato accompaniment part, but also in the 
two outer movements they are hardly treated on a pat 
with the flute, and the quartet therefore creates more the 
impression of a flute concerto with string accompaniment 
than that of a homogeneous quartet. Moreover, even 
with the most careful playing and most agreeable of tone 
production, the flute 
with the other instruments, and hence the combination 


does not thoroughly amalgamate 
will always remain an incongruous one 

The quartet performed furthermore Beethoven’s F ma 
jor, op. 59, No. 1, string quartet, and in conjunction with 
Mr. Albert Eibenschiitz the Brahms piano quartet 
* * . 


These last two works I could not stay to listen to, as I 
had to hasten to the Singakademie to attend there Josef 
Hofmann’s first piano recital. 

This Klavier Abend was in so far of greater :mpor 
tance, as Hofmann will soon reappear in the United States 
He has not been heard there since the days of his won 
derful successes as a Wunderknabe. I must confess that I 
am quite curious to see what sort of an impression he will 
now make upon you. The one he succeeded in creating 
here in Berlin last Wednesday night was of a decidedly 
mixed nature. With the audience he scored a pronounced 
and really most emphatic success, which, at the close of 
the lengthy and trying program, culminated in the de- 
mand of three encores. With the critics Josef Hofmann, 
however, fared less favorably, for the leading ones find 
fault with his interpretations, which they deem manirirt, 
studied, not natural, cold and I don’t know what not. 

In the case of the Beethoven A flat sonata, op. 110 (I did 
not hear the preceding D minor variations by Handel), 
3erlin confréres, and 
Hofmann 


I am of the same opinion as my 


especially in the adagio the conception of 
seemed stilted as well 
attention to comparatively insignificant details than to 


the main thought, but the final fugue I liked very well 


as overwrought, he paying closer 


It was very broadly performed, and showed a tone vol- 
ume and varied touch nuances which struck me as ad- 
have escaped the 


mirable, and which ought not t« notice 


of the Berlin critics. The same advantages and a mar- 
velously equal technic he brought to bear upon the Chopin 
B flat minor sonata and the two smaller works by the 
same composer, the C sharp minor nocturne and the A 
flat waltz in double rhythm, which three numbers formed 
the second group of the program 

In the first 
Lieder ohne Worte, of which the first one in A minor 


was divinely sung upon the piano; while I agree with the 


section were still two of Mendelssohn's 


Berlin critics as to the mannerisms displayed in the so- 
called spinning song and the rigidity of rhythm in the 
Schubert-Liszt “Hungarian March.” 

Hofmann scored the greatest success with the third and 
final portion of his recital program, which contained 
Schumann’s 
complicated study for the left hand, by Josef Hofmann, 


Barcarolle 


“Fabel and Inder Nacht,” as well as a very 


Liszt’s ““Funerailles’” and Rubinstein’s in G 
minor and study “on false notes.” 

Putting the very highest standard of criticism upon the 
quondam wonderchild I think that his success was a de 
served one, but his ripeness and repose, which sometimes 
make him seem almost cold and rigid, are startling in 
It is almost incredible that so musical a 
personage as Josef should 
not display more temperament than he did at this recital 


but he 


one of his age 
Hofmann unquestionably is, 


That he possesses it I doubt not for a moment; 
succeeded pretty well in hiding it, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the Berlin critics failed to discover his sup 


presscd energy. What they ought to have commented 
upon at any rate is Josef Hofmann’s wonderful touch and 


tone 


4 most favorable, and in this instance unanimously en 
thusiastic, impression was created by Miss Betty Schwabe 
at a concert of her own, which she gave before a crowded 
and fashionable audience at the Singakademie on Thurs 
day night 

Miss Schwabe is of prepossessing and sympathetic ap 
pearance upon the concert platform, and though she is 
still very young she may be said to be the most serious 


as well as the most important of the many pupils of Josef 


The venerable and revered master has at vari- 
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ous times taken occasion to speak of the young lady in 
the most flattering terms. Certain it is that none of those 
I ever heard came so near to Joachim’s own and quite un- 
excelled reproduction of the Beethoven violin concerto 
as did Betty Schwabe last Thursday night. Some por- 
tions of the first, and especially the entire slow movement, 
were played with a breadth and beauty of tone and nobil- 
ity of interpretation, which together with the characteris- 
tic bowing of Joachim, could remind one only of the mas- 
ter himself. In the cadenzas, as well as in the first move- 
ment from the Paganini D major concerto, the technic 
was nearly faultless and the intonation was absolutely 
without a flaw. Even the performance of the Bach Cia- 
conne, though a few episodes in it were a trifle overhas- 
tened, was a truly remarkable one. 

The young lady was overwhelmed with applause, and 
had to grant an encore, for which she selected the Prize 
Song from “Die Meistersinger.” 

The accompaniment of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Rebicek’s direction, was both smooth and discreet, 
but Herr Alfred Walter’s guetige Mitwirkung might 
have been dispensed with. He sang some of the standard 
Lieder with anything but a standard baritone voice and in 
anything but standard pitch. It was hard to stand. 

* * * 

Marie Paravicini, who sang in Bechstein Saal that even- 
ing, despite her name, is surely not an Italian, for she 
pronounced the German words in’ Mendelssohn’s song, 
“Italien” far better than she did the French ones in 
Chopin's “Chanson d’Avril” and _ Bizet’s charming 
“J’aime l’'Amour.” This was all I was able to hear of 
Miss Paravicini’s program, and I felt no reason to regret 
my absence from the earlier portions, except in so far as 


Miss Else Kohlmann’s violin performances are concerned, | 
for this very young person is described to me as a talent 
of considerable promise. On the whole, the solo concert 


season were a most unimportant and disappointing lot. 


* * « 


Although Prof. Heinrich Barth, the busiest of all Ber- 
lin, and perhaps of all of Germany’s piano pedagogues, is 
about to withdraw voluntarily from the concert platform 
as a solo pianist, he has not given up his chamber music 
evenings in conjunction with Professors Wirth and 
Hausmann, of the Royal High School. So popular are 
these performances that on these evenings, the first one 
of which took place yesterday, the vast hall of the Phil- 
harmonie is completely sold out. It speaks well for Ber- 
lin that two such well established chamber music organi- 
zations as the Joachim Quartet and the Barth-Wirth- 
Hausmann trio draw full houses at all of their concerts, 
and if in this respect you draw a comparison between 
New York and the German capital, it will surely fall in 
favor of the latter. 

No more satisfactory pianist and no better ensemble 
player for just such a combination could well be imagined 
than Professor Barth, who is really one of the few I ever 
heard who understands the art of blending the tone of the 
piano with that of the two stringed instruments, and thus 
makes the combination less incongruous than a piano trio 
is usually at the hands of most virtuosi. Barth, however, 
is not only an excellent pianist, but he is a'so a refined 
musician, and hence his ensemble playing is an enjoy- 
ment to cultivated ears. It was thus last night when the 
three professors performed both the early trio in C minor 





givers who have so far appeared in Bechstein Saal this | 





from Beethoven’s op. 1 and the big trio in B flat —@ the 
same composer. 

Between these two piano trios stood Beethoven’s quin- 
tet for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, op. 16, in 
E flat. It is not too frequently heard, and was admirably 
and with the nicest ensemble performed by Professor 
Barth and Messrs. Buntfuss, Schubert, Littmann and 
Giitter, all four members of the Royal Orchestra. The 
effect was a very fine one and the audience was delighted. 
Still I prefer Mozart’s quintet for the same combination 
of instruments, and then what a plagiarism Beethoven 
committed in the slow movement in B flat upon Mozart 
by taking the latter’s “Batti, Batti’ theme note for note! 
What shouting of “Stop thief!” and what hullaballoo 
the critics would make if a modern composer would do 
such a thing, but if Handel or Beethoven steal that, of 
course, is all right and as it should be. Ja, Bauer das ist 
was anderes! 


* * * 


Three ladies, Misses Hella Sauer, Elise Graziani and 
Kaethe Freudenfeld, have joined forces and voices and 
have constituted themselves into a ladies’ vocal trio, which 
gave proof of excellent ensemble singing in Bechstein 
Hall last night. None of the three singers has a remark- 
ably fine voice, and the soprano even suffers from a con- 
siderable tremolo, but the total effect is very pleasing and 
the intonation on the whole very clean. 

The program contained some new vocal trios by C. Hey- 
mann-Rheineck, Wilhelm Berger and G. Jenner. 

Herr Georg Wille, from Leipsic, performed some ’cello 
soli which I did not have a chance to hear, and my as- 
sistant, Mr. Leonard Liebling, is this week on a starring 
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tour through the provinces with Anton Hekking, the 
violoncellist. 
* + a 
The Meyder Orchestra, which once upon a time was the 
celebrated Pilse Orchestra, and which as such could look 
back upon a past of thirty years, is no more. It ran down 


constantly and considerably since Meyder took a hold of | 


it eight or nine years ago and now it is on the point of 
disbanding. This is another one of those cases where a 
poor conductor succeeded in spoiling a good orchestra. 
The papers this week had the news that the orchestra 
was striking, but the fact of the matter is that Meyder 
left Berlin for Stockholm on the 4th inst. without paying 
his artists and now they are without salaries for three 
weeks. Many of the musicians are married and have 
families. In view of the troubles of these and the general 
financial ruin that stares all of the members of the Meyder 
Orchestra in the face, the management of the new hall 


Suisenhof, in which these concerts lately took place, has | 


offered the building to the musicians for a couple of bene- | 
fit concerts to be given to-night and to-morrow, Sunday, | 


which is always a well paying night in Berlin. 

Herr Concertmaster Schmidt-Reinecke, an excellent 
young violinist, and as good a soloist as well as concert- 
master as one could wish for, came to see me yesterday 
and explained matters. He is looking for a job in Eng- 


land or in the United States, and whoever takes the young | 


man will surely not be cheated. 


*_ * * 


The Hermann Wolff Concert Bureau has been removed | 
from Carlsbad 19 to Flottwellstrasse 1, into more spacious | 


and better furnished quarters. Mr. Wolff's business has 
grown so large that the old offices no longer sufficed, and 
he now occupies the entire first floor of a large building, 
the concert agency taking up seven large, well ventilated 
rooms, which allows plenty of space for each of the dif- 
ferent departments of this most enterprising manager's 
extensive business. 
** * 


At Wolff's I met Mrs. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, who 
had just returned to Berlin from Leipsic with Miss Ettin- 
ger. The young lady was the soloist at the last Gewand- 
haus concert and scored a most brilliant success there. 
I saw Nikisch last night and he told me that the young 
American sang finely; in fact I have rarely seen Nikisch 
so enthusiastic about a vocalist. 

Yesterday was the birthday of Her Majesty the Empress 
of Germany, and Miss Ettinger, together with Mme. 
Camille Landi, were bidden to the new castle at Potsdam 
to sing at the court concert given in honor of the birth- 
day anniversary. 

* * > 

It has been stated that the great contralto Frau Schu- 
mann-Heinck had been engaged for the Berlin Royal 
Opera. This, however, is not the case, as the lady is 
bound by contract to Pollini, of Hamburg, for a number 
of years to come. 

At the Royal Opera House Spinelli’s onera, “A Basso 
Porto,” will be given for the first time next Monday night. 


* * * 


Fortnightly Educational Musical Evenings will be given 
by Mr. Virgil at the Pension Germershausen here. The 
first one will take place on Friday, October 29. Talks on 
technic and method of piano teaching by Mr. A. K. Vir- 


gil and musical illustrations by Miss Florence Dodd will 
be the attractions offered. 

The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra will next spring 
make a concert tournée through Italy, under the direction 
of Arthur Nikisch and under the management of Hermann 
Wolff. 

Eugen d’Albert has just finished a one act comic opera 
entitled “Die Abreise” (The Departure), text by Count 
Sporck, after a story by H. von Steigentesch. The great 
pianist is out with a letter in which he denies the state- 
ment made somewhere that he reads books while prac- 
ticing the piano. The surprising part of the letter is the 
sentence in which d’Albert says that for now quite a num- 
ber of years he—has not practiced the piano at all! 

Telegrams to the Berlin papers state that the Czar has 
granted to the brothers de Reszké the Russian nobility 
title. The Polish title they inherited from their grand- 
father. 

Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis” was performed for the 
first time in Germany at Cologne last night and met with 
big success, which is also reported for the otner novelty, 
the one act opera “The Strike of the Blacksmiths,” by 
Beer, a Viennese composer. Both works were conducted 


by Prof. Arno Kleffel. 


* 
Leipsic, likewise, had a successful opera premiére last 
night, Johannes Doebber’s “Die Grille” (The Cricket) 


being the work that pleased the Pleisse Athenians. 
- * * 

I had a delightful call from Otto Lohse, the great con- 
ductor, who brought me the piano score of his new opera 
“Der Prinz wider Willen,” which will be first performed 
at Hamburg in January next. Lohse will superintend the 
rehearsals, and intends to conduct his own work, the pre- 
miére of which I hope to be able to attend 

With Herr Lohse was Conductor Gustavus Baumann, 
of the Philharmonic Wind Orchestra, and Violoncellist 
Fritz Gruetzmacher. Another ’cellist who called was 
Herr Oscar Klemperer, pupil of Klengel and Popper, who 
will be heard in concert here next week. Then there was 
Mr. Henry Halpern, of New York, a young violinist, who 
intended to study here with Halir, but could not be ac- 
commodated, and now wants to return to his transatlantic 
home to finish with a New York master. 

Mr. Edouard Hesselberg, director of the piano depart- 
ment of the University of Denver, sends me his young 
sister, Miss Retia, a very talented violinist and pupil of 


| Joachim, and among the other callers at THe Musica 


Courier’s Berlin offices was Mr. Otis B. Boise, of New 
York and Berlin; Mr. F. M. Biggerstaff, of San Fran- 
cisco, and the Misses Baginsky and Coén, of whom I 
spoke above. O. F. 


Milan.—The Lyric Theatre in Milan will take a leading 
position now that La Scala is closed. Sonzogno’s studies 
of the German stage and German management have led 
him to introduce many reforms. Contrary to theold Italian 
fashion of engaging special artists, who were formed into a 
company for a few weeks, he has been laboring to form a 
permanent company, and thus attain a perfection of per- 
formance which is only possible when its members have 
been long working together. For the season just begun he 
contemplates giving eighteen operas, among them ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.” He will also, taught by his German co’ serva- 
tions, pay some attention to the staging of his operas. 
The season was opened with Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther,” the 
Frenchman Delmas in the title role, with Santerelli as 
Charlotte. 


Modjeska and Milwaukee News. 

No. 817 NEWHALL STREET, MILWAUKEE, Wis., } 

November 2, 1897 ' 
LTHOUGH this must be a long letter, from what | 
have to tell of recent musical occurrences, I cannot 
forbear paying tribute to Madame Modjeska in this my 
opening paragraph. The plays given by her during her 
short engagement were “Magda,” Sudermann; “Mac 
beth,” Shakespeare, and “Mary Stuart,” Schiller. In spite 
of ill-health I went to them all, and how very glad I am 
that I did. I urge all vocal students, who aim for concert 
or opera work, to seize every opportunity to hear this 
magnificent woman. From hearing her speak, from list- 
ening to her sweet, silvery voice one can learn more about 
voice control and placement than one can in a dozen les 
sons. Her bearing, her attitudes, so free from extrava- 
gant posturing and undignified tragic strut should be 

studied carefully. 

Those who believe Modjeska to have passed her prime 
are mistaken. She is a greater artist to-day than ever be- 
fore. Her play has lost a certain edge, to be sure, but it 
is truer, more poetic, more delicate and subtle. Her 
Mary Stuart is a queen, a high born, imperious, womanly 
sovereign, not a tragedy queen. Her Magda is a sensible, 
warm hearted woman of firm character, not a stupid, un 
fortunate. Her Lady Macbeth—well, we all know it. The 
plays of Sudermann and Schiller open up a vista for un- 
limited criticism; I cannot indulge myself for lack of 
time and space, but I will say that Sudermann’s concep- 
tion is one of the queerest admixtures of strong ideas and 
writing and feeble ideas and writing with which I have 
ever come in contact. I will not describe the plot, but 
the situations are not new ones, the woman question is 
the basis; nothing new in the way of a problem is pre 
sented to us, the language is terse and direct, as a rule, 
but as a drama it is unsatisfying 

The unsatisfactory ending which leaves the audience in 
darkness, to conjecture the probable ending of Magda’s 
life, is poor work, intended to be sensational, effective, and 
it is neither. Magda removes, by causing a second 
paralytic stroke, an incubus of an ignorant old father by 
the suggestion that there might have been “others” be- 
sides the father of her illegitimate child; this really struck 
me as being rather ridiculous in the way it was handled 
As for the Schiller play, in other hands less capable than 
Modjeska’'s this play would become very stupid; there is 
too much language, too little action and incident, and it 
Modjeska is too great to allow 
In Macbeth her foreign 


is too long drawn out 
even the driest lines to drag 
accent comes strongly to the front in the moments of 
passion—I like it, it is so very musical 

There is a refinement about this great and noble woman 
which purifies the very atmosphere she breathes; it rings 
out in every word, deed and action, on or off the stage. I 
did what I never did before, and probably will never do 


| again, having a disgust, deep and mighty, for the tinsel 


part of stage life, make-up, &c.—I went behind the scenes 
I did this three evenings and had the honor of talking 
with Modjeska quite freely. Now don’t, my fair readers, 
ask me about costumes, jewels, make-ups, &c., because I 
am more profoundly ignorant of these weighty matters 
than a man would be; all I know is that the costumes 
worn in her plays are extremely beautiful and artistic 
and that she makes up very little. Modjeska is not 
affected by age; she is a wonderful woman; her art is 
powerful, sympathetic, true and full of poetry; her voice 
is a song, her expression beautiful. I am honored to be 
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able to write thus publicly in praise of the most all round 
charming woman I have ever met, with the sole excep- 
tion of Teresa Carrefio. 

It is a liberal education to hear her, so again I urge 
musical students to attend her plays and to listen to her 
intelligently; do not have such sharp eyes and ears for 
little defects which must appear in a company where 
there is but one genius; it is not smart to criticise; au 
contraire, it is more frequently the sign of the fool. I 
also thank Madame Modjeska for presenting me with 
passes. Her support is fair, strong and weak, but a sat- 
isfactory whole, and the contrast is never much too sharp 
between her finished, beautiful art and that of her com- 
pany. 

*x* * * 

Do you like Schiller’s plays aside from the diction? 
Do you remember in “Don Carlos,” or was it in “The Rob- 
bers,” where the lovers appear on opposite sides of the 
stage and passionately harangue each other with flowery 
rhetoric for half an hour before they stagily fall into each 
other’s arms and take a stage kiss? During that half hour 
they chassez backward and forward from the centre of 
the stage to their respective sides, like two troubled | 
idiots. Anyhow, in his own fields Schiller is peerless. 
Take the first verse of his hymn “The Triumph of Love”: 





| 
| 


Blessed through love are the gods—through love 
Their bliss to ourselves is given, 

Heavenlier through love is the heaven above, 
And love makes the earth a heaven. 


This almost equals Spencer’s “A Hymn of Heavenly | 
Love,” from which I take these verses: 
Before this worlds great Frame, in which al things, 
Are now contained, found any being-place, 
Ere flitting Time could wag his eyas wings 
About that mightie bound which doth embrace 
The rolling Spheres, and parts their hours by space, 
The High Eternall Powere, which now doth move 
In all these thing, mov’'d in its selfe by love. 
* * * * * * 
It lov’d it selfe, because it selfe was faire; 
(For faire is lov’d); and of it selfe begot, 
Like to it selfe his eldest sonne and heire, 
Eternall, pure and voide of sinful blot, 
The firstling of his joy, in whom no jot 
Of loves dislike or pride was to be found, 
Whom he therefore with equall honour cround. 


ae 


Last night, November 1, the Slayton Grand Concert 
Company gave concert at Plymouth Church to an average 


audience. The program is as follows: 


Valse Caprice. ......ccccccicecccvccccccccessecccscscccccecess 
Miss Mary Angell. 
Tenor, Salve Dimorah (Faust)...........ccceeeee eeeees 
Bcore, Heartaches. .....2.ccscccccsccccccccccvcccccccsccvccccvecs 
Mr. Frank Ormsby. 

Violin, Carmen Fantaisie. ............cccccceccsccecccsceeecesees 
Encore, The Swan..... cbt die tm bseteseweonnie Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Max Bendix. 

Soprano, waltz, Romeo et Juliet 
Bacore, Looks and Hye@s......cccccccccccccccccccccsvescccccccecs 

Miss Jenny Osborn. 


Rubinstein 


Gounod 
Petrie 





Gounod 
Roeckel 








Piano— 
Walter's Prise Gong... ...ccccccscscccccscccesevccces Wagner-Bendel 
DOOMMOLO, 2 o's ccccecevedvsccnrosvevessseccevccevececcceccees Gottschalk 
Miss Mary Angell. 
Violin— 
AGagse Reese. .cccccccescvcccccccccscscvccccccssoese Vieuxtemps 
Pe ivctis pt cbedcacndcdcncesessbbae tivnssdvetncesccentvocsene 


Bacore, Spring Song. ......cscccccccovcccccccccsccccscvcsceseoses 3ri 


Still wie die NaCht......ccccccccccccccccsocccovccesccccsccecesecess 
Encore, I Have to Go to Bed by Day 
Mr. Frank H. Ormsby. 





Soprano— 
FO TRBGies veccccvcccsve. ctcccocccerisvooses Maud Valerie White 
Bateas CE Tic dns dc sic cctccccevesoccésageenerevee Allitsen 


Miss Jenny Osborn. 








Whi, BGO, o cinne ccnnaheorertus cebcere's cvessetubvenceacunet Hubay 
Eacore (Oh My !) Intermezzo. ............sccesessoesseccscees Mascagni | 
Duct, Night Hy mim af SOR.....ccccccecccccccccceses A. Goring Thomas | 


Miss Jenny Osborn and Mr. Frank H. Ormsby. 
This proved to be an exceptionally interesting concert. 
i am sorry to have to mention any of the weak spots. 
The life of a music critic would be very pleasant could | 
we honestly ignore the inevitable weak spots. Now for 
it. I will speak of Miss Angell first, and will say that 
likened her to a second Carrefio was insane. 


whoever 
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Miss Angell has a very pleasing presence, her playing 
aside from a certain degree of technical finish is not good. 
She is young, and if her physique would permit, a decade 
of heavy work might accomplish a great deal toward mak- 
ing her artistic. She lacks strength for the continued 
strain necessary to play the average concert pieces; at 
present she goes on nervous force. 

Were it a matter of technic only I would not give this 
criticism, but it is not; it is the lack of real musical intelli- 
gence, sympathy, warmth, tenderness, which blocks her 
progress; vivacity, enthusiasm cannot atone. She en- 
deavors to play with abandon. This leads her fingers to 
false notes; this was awful in the valse caprice. Her in- 
terpretation of the “Tremolo Etude” was terrific. It may 
be the work of her master, but certain it was that the piece 
absolutely lost its reason under her management. Her 
climax was on the first page—there were little climaxes 
all along the line—but she started the piece with the full 
force of the piano. My idea of the “Tremolo,” and I 
know it well, have heard it to death, is this: Start easily 
but resolutely, work with ever increasing but slowly in- 


| creasing power, until at almost the last chord you have 


the full power of yourself and the piano at play; the climax 
is almost at the last note. The pedaling is exacting. 

Steady accumulative force is the ruling idea. This 
makes a powerful, effective number, brilliant and taking. 
Miss Angell has more technic and beauty than is usual 
in young ladies of her age, but she is a musical magpie. 
Her accompaniments were well played as a rule, but the 
spirit was lacking even there, for she dragged the 
“Czardas” number badly. Now for Mr. Ormsby. He 
has good vocal cords, a pleasing presence, but is also not 
musical. There is no animating fire in his work. He 
sings as he has been taught, et voila tout. My impression 
aside from what voice nature has given him is unfavora- 
ble. He does not even use his voice with ease. There is 
an apparent effort back of all his fortissimo tones. His 
German is not good. A certain accent is necessary, but 
he sings liebe, liebay, and deine, deinay, and this hurts 
one’s feelings. His Italian was better. 

Now Mr. Bendix. Well, he can play the violin. His 
tone is great, round and never harsh. He has real mu- 
sical feeling, fire, technic, presence, power of correct in- 
terpreting, is accurate and is possessed of a violin which 
could be heard through the church, two thicknesses of 
doors and into the street, in spite of the rather poor acous- 
tics of Plymouth Church. Possibly the acoustics couldn’t 
stand so much popular preaching and deserted the church, 
migrating to a good, healthy vaudeville house. Many 
things are tough on acoustics, especially in churches. I 
am going to start a home for wornout, heartbroken, fee- 
ble acoustics. Church acoustics will have extra atten- 
tion, poor things. 

It is useless to talk of Max Bendix’s playing; he is an 
exception to the rule of mediocrity. Now Miss Osborn: 
Miss Osborn is one of the most charming young ladies, 
who can please a public—natural, unaffected, sincere, fine 
looking and full of vitality. Her voice by nature is an ex- 
ceptionally good one, it has range power and a peculiar 
timbre. Miss Osborn sings with so much fire that or 
almost mistakes it for the animation which characterizes 
the work of her peers. She will grow; besides being 
bright mentally she has that rare thing common sense— 
this alone will help her over rough spots. But—why must 
I say it? I do not like her method. Her voice has been 
brought out, increased in range and power, has had musi- 
cianly training, but these faults are apparent—her middle 
tones are rather thick and she sings with effort, her sing- 
ing is rather explosive, her high notes sound forced. 

That there is something wrong in the placement of her 
voice can be proved by the fact that after she has sung 
for some time, some little time, her voice becomes rather 
hard and acquires a sharp edge; at present this is faint, 
but I fear it will grow unless her voice is brought forward 
and ease enters into her work. Her coloratura is veiled— 
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not ringing, crisp, fresh and clean like our old Italian 
divinities. Miss Osborn sings in tune beautifully; that 
is one good thing. This is usually taken for granted by 
the trusting uninitiated. The success and name Miss Os- 
born has won for herself reflects great credit upon her 


| natural endowments, her teacher and herself; her future 


is bright, a more all around satisfactory singer one sel- 
dom hears. Real musical temperament will grow in her: 
it is not absent now, but it needs ripening. One thing 
Miss Osborn has—a little habit of throwing her head and 
torso back when she attacks a high tone; this is a bad 
habit, it hurts the vocal cords, causes fatigue and grows 
annoying to the audience. 

It is one of those things one does instinctively. It 
should not be wrong for that very reason, but it is. 
Lifting the head a trifle does not matter so much, but 
throwing it back does. I do not feel compunction in 
thus criticising Miss Osborn, because she has so much 
material in her that should I be wrong I cannot harm nor 
discourage her, and she has so many points that Tri- 
umph will become her slave. Besides she is intelligent, 
and honest criticism, such as this is, will only meet her 
approval. I will hear her in “The Messiah” in December 
and anticipate another pleasure. 

* * 7 

I will write about Reuter now, because next week I 
will be “rushed to death.” Reuter played at a concert in 
Wausau and the natives of that very little 
town went wild over his playing. They have persuaded 
him to cast his lot with them. He can ramify from Wau- 
sau as well as from Milwaukee, and one certainly could 


intelligent 


not find a more ignorant, selfish, besotted public than 
this to cut loose from. The Wausau Pilot says this about 
his playing. I have similar notices from the Record and 
Wochenblatt. I publish at length because I know it will 
please the friends of a certain violinist in Milwaukee, who 
(This certain violinist, I am told, 
This may 


wish Reuter no good. 
broke down in a cadenza at a recent concert. 
not be true, but it would not surprise me if it were): 
THE REUTER CONCERT. 
A Bic Success ScoRED AT THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ON 
Fripay Evenine. 

On Friday evening Mr. Reuter played entirely from memory a 
long program and numerous encores. The mere memorizing of such 
a program is in itself a wonderful feat, but it is of slight moment 
compared with the other difficulties that must be overcome in order 
to play such a program as it should be played, and as Jacob Reuter 
played it. 

The program consisted chiefly of a Polonaise de Concert, by Laub; 
an Invocation, by Hubay; “Souvenir de Moscow,” by Wieniawski; 
“* Peterneras,” by Sarasate; a Tarantella (Italian dance), composed 
by Mr. Reuter himself and dedicated to Ovide Musin, and the 
“ Witches’ Dance,” by Paganini. The “ Souvenir de Moscow,” “ Pe- 
terneras”’ and “‘ Witches’ Dance” were the prominent features of 
the concert. Paganini was a wizard with the violin. He not only 
discovered and produced new effects upon the violin, but composed 
music for their exhibition of such extreme difficulty that the great- 
est artists very rarely attempt it. The most difficult thing to do on 
a violin is to play a musical strain in doubled stopped harmonics 
Yet this must be done by the artist who would play Paganini's 
“ Witches’ Dance,”’ which was the concluding number of Mr. Reu- 
ter’s concert, and was played by him so excellently as to be the 
greatest delight of a delightful evening 

The entire program was a pleasing one 
the appreciative and enthusiastic audience with some new delight 
At the close of the performance half of them remained to greet Mr 
Reuter, shake hands with him and congratulate him upon his suc- 
cess 

The program given by Mr. Reuter upon his former visit to Wausau 
was one which called for the exhibition of some exceeding difficul- 
ties in violin playing ; difficulties which are seldom fully overcome 
even by great artists, but which have been entirely mastered by Mr 
Staccato, as Mr. Reuter produces it, is something which 
Still, this is, at 


Each number furnished 


Reuter. 
few great artists have been able to accomplish 
least in its foundation, a gift of nature, and if one is not endowed 
with the gift one cannot be expected to develop it, and so one who 
has overcome other difficulties may still be a great artist, though he 
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fail in staccato, for there is much of the very best music that does 
not call for it. But staccato, as Mr. Reuter plays it, with his won- 
derful shading of it in diminuendo and crescendo, is something 
which we have never heard attempted by any other artist. A per- 
fect crescendo or diminuendo, one which shall not in the least sug- 
gest the more explosive character of a swell, is difficult enough 
upon long tones to tax the energies of the most patient student, but 
when it comes to applying it to staccato, it really seems as if the 
difficulty must be insurmountable, and yet Reuter does it, not 
passably, but perfectly. 

There was no number upon his Friday evening program that 
called for the exhibition of his skill in this respect. There was, how- 
ever, much in it that presented the ordinary difficulties of good tech- 
nic, and more, perhaps, than in his former concert that called for 
grace and delicacy of rendering and expression, and in this respect 
the violin upon which Mr. Reuter played Friday evening wasa 
much better ally than the one used at his former concert. Mr. 
Reuter is to be congratulated that he has what no true artist in his 
line can have a moment’s happiness without, and that is an excellent 
violin. One equal to it is seldom heard. In its clearness and sweet 
ness o! tone and its perfect responsiveness to the harmonic fingering 
it reminded us of the one played by Winternitz, although, of course, 
in the hands of such an artist as Mr. Reuter a violin must be ex- 
pected to do better work than in those of Mr. Winternitz. 

Mr. Reuter has taken up his, residence in Wausau and is now one 
of us. Thisis as it should be. In the old countries the best artists 
do not flock together in large centres as they have been doing in this 
country. They are to be found chiefly in the smaller towns, and 
thus their good influence in elevating the popular taste is widely 
diffused. There is no reason why Wausau and the cities surround- 
ing it should not support one great violin artist better than most of 
them get supported in the large cities, where they are to be chiefly 
found. Thetone and atmosphere of the smaller cities, which live 
nearer to nature and nature's ideals are more conducive, to the de- 
velopment of true genius than the crowded and turbulent centres of 
manufacture and trade. And it may well be doubted if the United 
States will ever take its place in true art until art shall be fostered 
elsewhere than in its metropolises. 

We believe Mr. Reuter has acted wisely in removing from Mil- 
waukee to Wausau. His ability as an artist is of too high a grade 
to suffer from the change. It is the first time that any great artist 
has, as far as we know, attempted in this countrv thisthing which is 
common in the old countriés. But we believe there are many reas- 
ons why he should succeed here better than it is possible to succeed 
there. Places as large as Milwaukee have not the same need of 
local artists as places like Wausau. The local artists of large cities 
are seldom heard of, even though they are often better than travel- 
ing artists, because the latter visit the large cities so often that their 
citizens do not seem to need the former. Hence the large cities do 
not appreciate their own artists. On the contrary, when such have 
their homes in smaller cities they are duly esteemed and cherished, 
as we trust Mr. Reuter will be by the people of Northern Wisconsin, 
to whom he has come as an apostle preaching the gospel of music, 
and especially by the people of Wausau, among whom he is to make 
his home. 

Reuter composed a pot boiler—a march—equal and su- 
perior to much of this sort of music. Here is how the 
critic on the Sentinel encouraged the little effort and 
cheered him out of town. That dear critic on the Sentinel! 
How our musicians love and respect him! 

Jacob Reuter, the violinist, has indulged in the composition of a 
march, which he calls “ The Best Tonic,” an exhilarating, though 
not intoxicating affair—and nothing in the line of a parateiptic. 


Here are two teachers that I can heartily recommend: 


MR. ARTHUR WE'D 
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Mrs. Gethers’ class in ensemble playing gave a concert 
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last week in Ethical Hall. Mrs. Gether is a very fine mu- 
sician; her work and program is always interesting 


Chant sans Paroles (song without words)... .. Tschaikowsky 
Two pianos (eight hands). 
Josie Brown, Mollie Moerdyk, Tulie Bertschy and Ruth Powers. 


Sonata No. 4, F major..... Mozart 


Ruth Powers 
Wedding March.. .. seéunenire . ine 
Two pianos (eight hands), vi: lin and ‘cello. 
Misses Gether, Moerdyk, Powers and Bertschy, Messrs. Rowland 
and Beyer 
Transformation scene from Pygmalion and Galatea. 
Lucy Andrews 

SOON ccccscvovcieesess . — seers . 3ach 
Study in Lightness.. 
Spring Morning......... 


Mendelssohn 


eteces , Loeschhorn 
Josie Brown 
Impromptu, op. 12, No. 1 : bnieneey Sterndale Bennett 
Mollie Moerdyk 
Trio, Don Juan......... . ovens Jevcincsucsateonee 

Miss Powers, Messrs. Rowland and Beyer 
Lorelei Paraphrase.............. sases se Nesvadba 

Piano (four hands), violin and ‘cello 
Misses Bertschy and Moerdyk, and Messrs. Rowland and Beyer 
Carillon, op. 46, No. 26,...4 3... — ....-Heller 
Inquietude, op. 46, No. 27. ! 
Entrance, from Forest Scenes, op. 82.. Schumann 
Ruth Powers 
Faust de Gounod. s6ncsanossensorenheds , Bonawitz 
Arranged for two pianos (four hands) violin and ‘cello, 
by Mme. M. Gether 
Misses Gether and Moerdyk, and Messrs. Rowland and Beyer 

The Schlitz (march and two-step)........ pocsebesnapeddees Gether 

Two pianos (eight hands)’ violin and ‘cello. 

Class in ensemble playing and Messrs. Rowland and Beyer 


* * * 
Oscar Schleif, concert pianist, who has the discretion 
to return to Milwaukee after years of absence, gave a con- 


cert at the Atheneum last week. The program: 


Allegro from Sonata in F minor.................. ovecdes Beethoven 
Oscar Schleif 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice........ rey See Saint Saéns 


Miss Sophie C. Gaebler 
Andante Spianato from op. 22. ‘ Chopin 
Oscar Schleif 


Connais tu le Pays. péouub ewes S605 ........ Ambroise Thomas 

Miss Sophie C. Gaebler 

egecsessés Chopin 
Leschetizky 


Nocturne, PF mimor......ccccccseces 
66 00400s<renndeeees 
A ..Chopin 

Miss Sophie C. Gaebler 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12.. oncece Liszt 
Oscar Schleif 


* + 
“In your next letter to Tne Courier will you kindly 


insert a few words to the effect that Miss —— has opened 
suilding, and will be there on 





a vocal studio in the 
Tuesday of each week? If you care to say more it would 
be well to add that I have charge of the vocal department 
of the —— of Evanston; also that I have been a pupil of 
Miss My work principally is that 
of voice building and training. I shall be most grateful 
to you and look for the article in an issue of the near 


—— for six years 





Sincerely yours, 
—— ——, Evanston.” 
This letter addressed to the “Milwaukee Headquarters 
of Tue Courter,” without any form of address whatever, 
neither inside nor out, to me personally, undated and 
absolutely discourteous, “encountered my knowledge” this 
Now, my fair friend, you can keep an eye on 


future. 


morning 
Tue Courier until doomsday and you will never receive 
any straighter advice than I am going to give you now 
I will not make this announcement, because I don’t want 
you here. Six years is insufficient study to render you fit 
to teach a scale, let alone build up a voice or cultivate it 
Also, why if you have charge of a vocal department at 
Evanston do you wish to come up here for money which 
belongs to Milwaukee's own teachers? I am heartily sick 
of the people who come with the flourish of trumpets, col- 
umns of advertising, a grand splurge to Milwaukee from 


Appleton, Oshkosh, Chicago, New York, &c., and have 
a grand old time here temporarily (not that you would do 
this), then disappear as suddenly as they came, after hav- 
ing had in their clutches the pupils and money that 
belonged to our own teachers, who were engaged in the 
peaceful art of whistling while the newcomers were telling 
us what great fellows they were 

If you were a Marchesi I would do my best to have our 
pupils learn of you, but you are not, and we have prob 
ably fifty teachers here who can give you points not only 
in teaching, but in the etiquette of letter writing. I did 
urge pupils to study with Madame Hess-Burr—for why? 
Because, from a few letters and conversations, I found 
that she had the power of observation and imitation ang 
great experience I have seen her at work and can com 
mend her accompaniments heartily. I take to a degree 
her own estimate of her capabilities. Her successful 
pupils speak in melodious accents of what she can do 
She has studied, not six (!) years, but a lifetime. She 
has the good opinion of those whose opinion I respect 
These are the reasons why I favored her coming to Mil- 
waukee at all. Were she anyone of fewer capabilities | 
should say to her what I have said to you. 

If you think you can do well here come here to live, 
but I would advise you to think a very long time before 
you undertake it. We have teachers here who have re- 
ceived foreign educations and they are not making money. 
If there are pupils here these teachers should have them. 
We have not one great instructor, to be sure, but we 
have dozens who will make as fair an average as the 
average teachers in other cities. Outside teachers, un- 
less they wish to make Milwaukee their home, have no 
more business to come here with their airs and high 
prices and take what belongs to local talent than the 
De Reszkés had to coin money in America which they 
intended to spend in Europe. If you, all of you, who 
turn your eyes Milwaukeeward do so well elsewhere, if 
you are so capable, why don’t you stay where you are? 
We won't appreciate your capabilities one bit more than 
other people will. Studied for six (!) years with Miss 

! Think of it! Less than half the time it takes to 
make a fair amateur performer 

If, instead of sending me such a discourteous note, you 
had come quietly to me and talked matters over, you 
would have been spared this lecture. As it is, it may 
meet the eye of others who may have similar ideas and 
save them a similar experience 

We need a few great instructors to dwell among us 
h re, but we do not want nor need any more average or 
worse ones. We have plenty, some of whom are wonder- 
ing where their winter’s coal is coming from. I would not 
put a match in the way of a woman who is struggling to 
get along in the world, but there are limitations. You 
have a position in Evanston. Keep it. We don’t want 
you. We haven't the right to want you while our local 
teachers are in such a fix 

* * * 

I thank Mr. Abell for the list of violin music. There 
is, to be sure, an awful dearth of interesting music for 
this king of 
all the stuff? 


nstruments. Whence comes, whither goes 


> . > 
I have received from Alfred Freeman, of Jersey City, 
N. J., some violin music which takes the positions well 
and should aid young pupils to acquire clear intonation 
Emity GRANT VON TETZEI 
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§ ag oee at Covent Garden during the past seven days 

has not aroused any particular interest. The attend- 
ance has still kept up, and the company, during their four 
weeks’ season here, have probably done well financially. 
To-morrow night Hamish McCunn’s new opera, “Diar- 
mid,” will be given for the first time, it having been post- 
poned from Tuesday night. Next week Barron Berthald 
will do both “Lohengrin” and “Siegfried.” On Wednes- 
day night he sang Don César in “Maritana,” and sur- 
prised the critics present by his beautiful cantabile. On 
Monday evening “Carmen” was given, with Miss Agnes 
Janson in the title role. In this connection I may give the 
experiences of Mr. D’Aubigne, who sang Don José. 

It will illustrate the slipshod way in which the Carl Rosa 
performances have been put on this season. Mr. D’Au- 





signe sang on the previous Saturday evening, and the 
company then asked him to sing “Carmen” for the first 
time on Monday. As he never had sung this opera he 
hesitated to do it at Covent Garden for the first time, and 
asked them to give him a chance in the provinces, which 
was accordingly promised, and Barron Berthald was an- 
nounced in the morning’s papers. However, they changed 
their minds, and asked Mr. D’Aubigne if he would ac- 
commodate them by singing, saying that he could have a 
rehearsal. On arriving at the opera house he found no 
orchestra, and Madame Janson only present. This, of 
course, meant a piano rehearsal, and the first thing to up- 
set matters was that Madame Janson had never sung the 
recitatives but always given them in dialogue. Thus the 
reader may imagine the chaos that existed during that 
rehearsal and the evening performance. Mr. Mockridge 
was asked to sing “Faust” without rehearsal; in fact, all 
of their artists are asked to go on without rehearsal and 
without any preparation, so far as the company goes. 
This is probably done to save expense, but it is very 
harmful to the artists and a great injustice to the com- 
pany, for the critics, as a rule, unless they look into the 
matter carefully, have no way of judging of the unsatis- 
factory preparation the artists have had. 

Miss Rosa Green arrived safely in London, and sang at 
a concert in Huddersfield early this week with Miss Ella 
Russell. 

Master Bruno Steindel, who has scored a big success 
here as a child prodigy of seven, will give a recital in 





Queen’s Hall the 26th, when he will play pieces by Go- 
dard, Chopin, Heller, Mendelssohn, and a Fantaisiestiicke 
from his own pen. It will be interesting to notice whether | 
this composition approaches his extraordinary talent as a 
pianist. 

The Australasian says: “In sending a cigarette case as 
a Christmas souvenir to a teacher in Melbourne, Madame | 


Melba writes: ‘Do you remember a very naughty little 
girl to whom you taught the harmonium at Richmond? 
And do you know that I am that little girl? How fright- 
ened I was of you, and yet you were very kind. I may go 
to Brazil, from May to August, and am to receive £40,- 
000; not bad for an Australian!’ ” 

Both Madame Patti and Madame Calvé are said to have 


expressed the desire to take the part of Trilby in Leon- | 


cavallo’s opera when produced. 


Miss Marie Engel is in town for a few days prior to her | 


departure for Madrid, where she sings the principal roles 
the coming season. 

It is said that the three Eissler sisters have been the re- 
cipients of a bequest of £10,000, left them by an English 
art patron. The well-known trio of musicians are natives 
of Brunn. 

Theodor Leschetizky paid Messrs. Broadwood & Sons’ 
piano warehouse a visit the other day and expressed him- 
self as highly pleased with the new over-strung instru- 
ment of this house. 

It is to be hoped that Rosenthal will be able to give a 
series of recitals in London next spring. 

In spite of the rumors afloat, Paderewski has no idea 
of going to America next year, but has promised to make 
a long tour in England next autumn. He is busy with his 
opera, which will probably be produced somewhere on the 
Continent early in the new year. 

Mr. Ernest Sharpe, of Chicago, has scored a success on 
a tour which he is giving in connection with two English 
artists. 

Mrs. Vanderveer-Green is at present in South Africa 
giving concerts. I have received word of one successful 
entertainment at which she sang and in which she was 
assisted by Mr. Oscar Beringer, the well-known pianist. 

A little anecdote about Jenny Lind and Thackeray, 
which appeared in the Temple Magazine for October, may 
be interesting here. The famous novelist sat one evening 
at dinner next to a tragedian, who overwhelmed him with 
compliments and flattery. Soon after he sat at table next 
to Jenny Lind and the sweet singer frankly admitted that 
she knew nothing of his writings and had read none of 
them. Thackeray said he enjoyed Jenny Lind’s sim- 
plicity far more than all the adulation of the other 

The organist of the parish church, Weymouth, is a 
town councillor, and under his advice the corporation, 
believing it would be an attraction to visitors, engaged a 
competent band, consisting of twenty-five expert players. 
During the present season their repertory has included 
such overtures as “Tannhauser,” “William Tell,” “Der 
Freischitz,” “Zauberfléte,” &c., and selections from 
“Lohengrin,” “Faust,” “Die Meistersinger” and other 
operas. 

The Comtesse de Brémont’s new song, “Andalusian 
Serenade,” published by Ascherberg, is very successful, 
and is frequently advertised as being sung at concerts. 
Herbert Grover and his brother Haydn have taken the 
song up, and are finding it very popular. As a tenor song 
it is admirable. 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk is giving a number of recitals in 
America, and will sail for England on November 20. Her 
first appearance here will be in Manchester, with the 
Hallé Orchestra, on December 2. 

Grieg is expected in London next week. after playing at 
the Philharmonic on the 4th prox. He will then leave for 
Liverpool, appearing afterward in Edinburgh, Manchester 
and other places before his return to London. 

For the benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians a per- 
formance of “Elijah” will be given at Queen’s Hall, No- 
vember 12. 

FestivaL RECEIPTS. 

The steady continuance of some of the older musical 
festivals, and the establishment of new ones of a similar 
kind, almost naturally induces comparisons, which are 


oe Se 


| eotmetimes at least not unmixed with a spirit of friendly 
rivalry. Nor is it without its advantages; rivalry is a 
powerful incentive to progress, and does much to main- 
tain a high standard of work. A comparison has been 
made between the receipts at the Musical Festival lately 
held at Birmingham and those at the last Leeds Festival 
in 1895, which is, however, somewhat misleading, as on in- 
vestigation this comparison proves to be slightly in favor 
| of the northern city. 

The total receipts at Leeds were close on £11,000, 
which represented the sale of tickets; at Birmingham the 
£14,000 of the receipts includes at least £3,300 in donations 
and collections. This method of supporting their General 
Hospital redounds much to the credit of the people of 
Birmingham, more especially when we take into consid- 
eration the. high prices paid for seats; but, at the same 
time, since there is no such means of augmenting the 
festival funds at Leeds, it is but fair in estimating the 
success of the meetings that a comparison should only be 
made between the receipts amounting from sales of tickets. 

If the Leeds Festival tickets were the same price as at 
Birmingham, viz., 25s. for each morning and 18s. for 
each evening performance, the number sold would have 
showed a great balance in favor of Leeds. The total 
attendance at Birmingham was 12,313; at Leeds in 1895 
the attendance reached 14,800. There were 526 serial 
tickets (admitting to all the concerts of the festival) sold 
at Birmingham, but the sale of similar tickets two years 
ago at Leeds reached the high number of 1,120. 


CONCERTS. 


A moderately full house greeted Dr. Richter when he 
made his initial appearance for this season last Monday 
evening in Queen’s Hall. The first remark I made was 
concerning the simplicity of the beat, which was able to 
draw from the orchestra such vigor of attack, variety of 
nuance and precision. But then there is only one Richter. 
The program began brilliantly enough, and in merry man- 
ner, with Weber’s overture to “Euryanthe,” but that 
which followed was sombre, pensive or lugubrious. There 
was method in the sadness, however, for each number 
was a little more melancholy than its predecessor. After 
the “Euryanthe” overture came the Good Friday music 
from “Parsifal”—eautiful, poetic music if you like, but 
pensive and t { with dreamy sadness. Then came 
Tschaikowsky’s G Major Suite, which begins with an 
elegy, and continues with a Valse Mélancholique. A 
change comes later, but still the general impression of 
this work is not that of joyous exuberance. And then fol- 
lows the E minor symphony of Brahms, a composition in 
which the more serious moods of this always serious com- 
poser have been expressed. 

To fling Ossa upon Olympus and to pile Pelion on 
Ossa in this fashion engenders ponderosity. When any- 
thing hzs the quality of weight it stands a good chance of 
being taken for lead, unless the glitter is there to tell us 
it is gold. The performance throughout the entire even- 
ing was excellent. The scherzo of Tschaikowsky’s suite 
drew forth the most applause from the audience, though 
this, of course, by no means proves the scherzo to be the 
most meritorious composition on the program. 

The Queen’s Hall promenade concerts for the year 
1897 are now things of the past, but I do not mean by 
this that they are historical. The interest in these con- 
certs died with the termination of the last concert, so I 
shall not take up much space this week concerning them. 
I was struck with an effect that Mr. W. H. Squire ob- 
tained in the “Chant sans paroles” of Tschaikowsky. 
This composition, I believe, was written in F for the 
piano. Mr. Squire played an arrangement of it in A and 
had the C string of his ’cello tuned down a minor third, 
so as to get the low A at the end. This, of course, 
made it necessary for him to play everything that was 
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written for the C string two positions higher. Although | of the recitatives not quite free, but these are mere trifles; | list of professors, which includes some of our leading 


this may be called a trick, it is perfectly legitimate. 
Saint-Saéns has a peculiar tuning for the solo violin in 
his “Danse Macabre,” while Schumann, in one of his 
chamber compositions, tunes the C 
down to B flat. The practice probably dates from the 


time of Paganini, who invented many strange tunings so 


string of his ‘cello 


as to produce effects that completely baffled the critics. 

Miss Adela Verne, on Thursday evening last, gave a 
brilliant and vigorous rendering of Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor concerto for piano, in which breadth of style, neat- 
ness of execution, technical accuracy and _ intelligence 
were conspicuously displayed 
played in his wonderful manner on Friday evening 
with the same success that has followed him everywhere 
I must here speak of the remarkable accuracy of his use 
of the pedal—an adjunct of the piano in the management 
of which older players equal Steindel. 

Miss Ada Crossley sang Gounod’s “O Ma Lyre” with 
the most appropriate dignity of style, that pensiveness 
and controlled passion which this beautiful and distin 
guished song demands Mme. Kate Lee gave a most 
satisfactory account of Wagner’s “Traume,” as far as her 
singing is concerned; but why should a contralto sing a 
I thought the composition suffered some- 


Saturday evening 


soprano song? 
what from its transposition to G flat. 
“benefit” concert, when the hall was 
Of the other 


was Mr. Newman’s 
packed with a most enthusiastic audience 
programs there is no need to speak, as there was nothing 
new either in composition or execution 

Last Saturday the chief attraction of the program at 
Crystal Palace was Mr. Edward German’s symphonic 
poem, “Hamlet,” produced first at the Birmingham Festi- 


Little Bruno Steindel again | 
| 
' 


applauded and that Mr. Charles Copland and Mr. Johannes 


the point is that truth and conviction were lacking. Al 


| though Miss Russell sang the aria skillfully, she still was 


never for one moment Agatha, but always her own self 
a clever singer 
Rossow 


much Mme. Bertha 


sang with success, and Madame Gomez sang well a song 


which was appreciated 
| of Schira—not one of eternal beauty, but an effective com 
position, which suited her voice and manner. In spite of 


| the reedy quality of her voice, Madame Gomez has so 


much individuality that she can produce very stirring 
effects. In response to an enthusiastically demanded en 
core, she sang a very pretty “Lullaby.” It is hardly neces 
sary to add that Mr. Ben Davies sang “Salve 


with his usual success, that Mr. Santley was vociferously 


Dimora” 


Wolff's compositions were appreciated. Those particu 
lars go without saying, and so does the amusement which 
Mr. Grossmith roused as he waxed sentimental or serious 


over his grievances 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL oF Musik 


An organization supplying something for which there 
is a large and rapidly increasing demand will to-day reach 


much larger proportions than at any other previous time 


in our history. In no department of human activity is 
this more true than in music, for the apathy 


strained this branch of art in England twenty years ago 


which re 


has been swept away anid in its place musically awakened 


people are taking every opportunity to become better 


listeners and performers 
Extensive institutions, even in art, are successful only 


in so far as they are conducted on economic principles 





val this month. It is an interesting composition, possess- 
ing many fine and moving passages as well as technical 
merits, though perhaps wanting something of the charm 
which marked some of the composer's 
It was very favorably received, Mr. Ger 


and tenderness 
earlier works 

man conducting, and on its conclusion he was enthu 
siastically recalled. 

Miss Clara Butt was the vocalist, and sang “Mon cceur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” (Saint-Saéns), though the fine air was 
certainly not improved by her singing the short utterances 
of the tenor part sotto voce. That clever young violinist 
Miss Maud MacCarthy deserves praise for her playing 
of Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasia.” 
of execution, her musicianly style and self-possession are 
alike wonderful, and she should take a high place among 
The orchestra gave a good per 
overture and of the C minor 


Her ease and certainty 


our coming violinists 
formance of the “Oberon” 
Symphony of Beethoven, which is well known as a favor- 
ite at these concerts 

On the 16th inst. in St. James’ Hall Mr 
a long vista of miscellaneous concerts and recitals, and it 
is to be hoped that all will be as enjoyable and will bring 
so well-chosen a program as this. Miss Ella Russell, as 
dramatic soprano, headed the list of the artists, and sang 
Agatha’s great aria from “Der Freischiitz” (Weber) with 
If some of her notes were 


Vert opened 


verve, but not with abandon 
not absolutely beautiful, one might misjudge her voice, 


With the 


means nature has given her she should not be content 


and accuse it of hardness and lack of warmth 


only to produce the artistic effects, but should add to 
these the glow of passion, the sweetness and simplicity, 
which are so happily combined in Agatha’s aria. The 





tempo of the prayer was slightly too slow, and the rubato 
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| effect by 
| reaching, and now that it 


Not only has the Guildhall School of Music done much 
to supply a demand, but its success has had a salutary 


increasing that demand. Its influence is far 


is thoroughly established on a 


sound financial basis, its usefulness will doubtless be 


largely increased 
It may be contended that with an institution conducted 
work will be accom 


on so large a scale little serious 


plished This, however, does not follow, as the students 
are taught under similar conditions to those prevailing at 
other schools, and the possession of talent likely to 


ichieve distinction would attract the attention and inter 


est of their teachers here as well as elsewhere 


I understand that only a small percentage of the 3,660 


pupils have any serious intention of entering the profes 
sion, and that the majority are studying music the better 


to appreciate its performance. There has always been, 
from the time the school was first started in an unused 


seventeen years ag 


a consistent endeavor on the part of the 
make the school as efficient as possible 


There is certainly indifferent teaching everywhere, and 


wool warehouse in Aldermanbury oO 


management to 


possibly some of this is to be found in this vast hive of 


Embankment; but we believe 


industry on the Victoria 
that often an apparent lack of interest in pupils is occa 
sioned by the extremely superficial way in which they 
study For instance, when a pupil takes one, or at the 
most, two lessons a week, and the teacher tells him from 
six to twenty times how to correct a certain simple matter 
ha 


and the pupil continues to make the mistake as before, it 


cannot be expected that the interest of the teacher will 
continue. The blame may in some cases rest with the 


teacher, but it is more often with the pupil himself. The 





She sang as encore a pretty, light song, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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leads with fees amounting to some £11,260 
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teachers in the various departments of instrumental music 





and singing, is one of the best assurances of efficient 





instruction 








some idea of the amount 





That the reader may gather 
received for lessons in the more important departments 





the following figures are given (by multiplying by five an 
Singing 





approximate amount in dollars will be reached): 
The four pro 






fessors who drew the largest amounts of this were Mr 
R. Latter, £750; Mr. Wallace Wells, £737; Mrs 
Cox, £615, and Mr. Boulcott Newth, £614 
of the piano, including some who taught harmony, were 
paid £8,226, the 
Berger, £629; Mr. J. H 
£561,and Mr 
allotted to the violin and other string instrument teachers, 
Mr. G. Palmer drew £559; Mr. Johannes Wolff, £517; Mr 
S. Webb, £501, and Mr. B. Hollander, £443 

wind and brass seem to have been neglected, as only £165 





Sessic 





The professors 






more fortunate ones being Mr. Francesco 
Leipold, £627; Mr. J. B. Calkin, 
£517. Out of the £4,000 






Orlando Morgan 







The wood 






were paid in fees for tuition in these instruments, which 






play such a prominent part in our orchestras. The organ 





only contributed £590 











































The total received for fees in 1880 was £517, in 1890, 


£26,380, and in 1896, £31,836. A fee of 1os. 6d. is charged 


for entrance, and a deposit fee of 5s., which is returnable 


when the student leaves the school Che fees for instruc 
tion range from £1 Iis. 6d. to £4 14s. 6d. for a series of 
twelve lessons, varying with the prominence of the 
teacher Second studies may be taken at a cheape r rate, 


and run from 1 guinea to 2 guineas for twelve lessons 


All working expenses for 1896, including every outgo 


except teachers’ fees, were £6,666 During the past seven 


teen years upward of 43,000 pupils have received instruc 


tion, at an average cost of £9 per annun No less a sum 


than £350,000 has been paid in fees during this time. A 


tax has been imposed upon the professors’ fees, which, 


will increase the rev 


i income, 


with other readjustments « 


enue to some £2,000 above expenses. The grant annually 


made by the City Corporation of London in support of the 


school amounts to £2,300 per annum, viz., £2,100 for gen- 
eral expenses, and £200 for exhibitions 
is being 


A new extension, involving a cost of £20,000 


made. The additional land to be covered by the new wing 
measures about 72 feet by 51 feet, or an area of 3,700 feet 
super. The extension is urgently needed, for Mr. W. H 
Cummings (the principal) in a recent report to the music 
committee declared that the overcrowding of the school 
had grown to be an evil 

The subjects taught include instruction in every branch 
of music; so complete, indeed, is their curriculum that 
sight singing has been raised to the dignity of a regular 
Cummings takes a special 


study As is well known, M1 


interest in the several branches of vocal study, and promi 
nence is given to choral and orchestral singing, and 
notably direct sight singing from the staff 
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Teck 


woman, who has done 


The death of the Duchess of is deeply regretted 


by many musicians, for this noble 
so much in the cause of charity, has always taken a sym 
music, and lent her in 


cause ol 


pathetic interest in the 


fluence on many occasions to its manifest advantage 


Many artists have sung or played for her at White Lodge, 


Richmond, when her recognition and encouragement have 
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helped them on the road to successs. Seldom has a 
woman died in England who has enjoyed such universal 
esteem. 

I hear from the Hungarian violinist, Franz Ondricek, 
that he is just leaving Vienna for a tour in Russia, from 
which he will return early in January to give several or- 
chestral concerts in Vienna. A new concerto, by H. 
Gradener, is to have a place on his programs. 

Much interest is taken in London over the first nights 
here of the two Chinese plays, “The First Born” and 
“The Cat and the Cherub.” 

Mme. Marie Engle left yesterday for the opera season 
at Madrid, after which she returns to America for con- 
certs in the months of February, March and April. 

Grieg arrived in London Monday night, and will appear 
at the first Philharmonic concert the 4th prox. 

Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigne scored such a success in the part 
of Turiddu during the second performance of “‘Caval- 


leria” at Covent Garden, Tuesday, that the management | 


immediately offered him a permanent engagement, but, 
owing to his arrangements to come out at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, he was obliged to decline. He has, how- 


ever, accepted a number of special engagements with them | 


in the provinces after the close of the season here. 

Among the lectures announced to be delivered at the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, this coming season is the 
“National Element in the Music of Haydn,” by Mr. W. 
H. Hadow, M. A., B. Mus.; “Some Famous Speakers and 
Their Methods,’ by Mr. W. Garwood, M. A., and “Mor- 
ley’s Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall 
Musicke” (1559), by Sir John Stainer, with illustrations 
by the choir. 

The course of lectures of music at Oxford during the 
present session includes ““Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas,” by 
W. H. Hadow, M. A., Mus. Bac.; “Composition,” by Dr. 
Basil Harwood, M. A.; “Harmony and Counterpoint,” 


by Dr. Roberts; “Acoustics,” by the Rev. F. Jervis-Smith, | 


M. A.; “Piano,” by Dr. Taylor; “Organ,” by Dr. 
Dodds; “Violoncello,” by Mr. G. F. Sims, Mus. Bac.; 
“The Production of the Speaking Voice,” by Mr. W. 
Garwood, M. A. 

George Liebling, the German pianist, has arrived in 
London, and anticipates giving an orchestral concert on 
the 8th prox., when he will play his new piano concerto. 
He will also give a recital on November 15. 

Mr. George Mount, who has been conductor of the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society for the past twenty-five 
years, has lately resigned and Mr. Ernest Ford has been 
appointed to succeed him. 

Madame Moriani has been in town for a few days the 
past week to meet, by appointment, a considerable num- 
ber of English singers who wished lessons from her. 
She was called back to Brussels on Monday by wire, for, 
besides her regular class, a party of twelve American 
girls, who have come abroad especially to study with her, 
had just arrived. It is certainly an unusual thing for 
twelve young ladies, under the direction of a chaperone, 
to go abroad for study under any one teacher. It 
only indicates the way Madame Moriani’s abilities as a 
teacher are recognized in America as well as England. 

The committee of the Gloucester Musical Festival is 
going to abolish the free Friday evening service, and in 
its place there will be a grand opening service on 
Sunday afternoon, for which Sir John Stainer, Dr. C. 
Harford Lloyd and Mr. A. Herbert Brewer (organist of 
the Cathedral) are to be invited to write new works. The 
sketch program includes the “Elijah,” Brahms’ “Re- 


quiem,” “Creation” (Part I.), Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” | 
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“Hyun of Praise,” a new work of Hubert Parry; Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio,” Spohr’s “Last Judgment,” Men- 
delssohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” “The Messiah” and at the 
secular concert in the Shire Hall Sullivan's “Golden Le- 
gend.” 

Mr. Neil McKay has been ordered by Mr. Daly to re- 
turn to America to-morrow to take part in the revival of 
“The Geisha” in New York. This young and talented 
tenor is very popular in England. 


CONCERTS. 


The first of Mr. Newman’s series of orchestral concerts 
in Queen’s Hall, with Mr. Wood as conductor, was given 
| last Saturday afternoon. Excerpts from Wagner’s “Meis- 


| 


| tersinger,” “Gétterdammerung,” “Lohengrin, 
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| “Huldigungsmarsch” at the end, do not at this date call 
| for any remarks whatever. As to the performance, it is 
| scarcely necessary to refer either, as Mr. Wood’s readings 
| of these familiar works are known to all. It is easy to 
| point out where Mr. Wood differed from Dr. Richter, but 
as 1 am one of those concert-goers who do not demand 
uniformity among all conductors, I shall not take up un- 
| necessary space with unprofitable comparisons. Miss 
Susan Strong’s singing was a contrast to the purely or- 
chestral items, but she must sing Elsa’s dream more in 
tune if she would afford a welcome change in the pro- 
gram. In Isolde’s Death Song the accompaniment was 
| louder than in the “Lohengrin” selection, which doubt- 
less has something to do with keeping her voice true to 
the pitch. This “Tristan” number, however, is never sat- 
| isfactory when sung in the concert room. Why conduct- 
| ors give it any other form than as a purely orchestral 
piece I cannot understand. Could any impression be 
deeper than that produced by this scene for the orchestra 
alone as Dr. Richter gave it last Monday evening? 

Next to a novelty, this prelude and closing scene from 
| “Tristan” was the happiest selection that Dr. Richter 
| could have chosen in place of the Moszkowski suite, 
| taking contrast with the other numbers on the program 
into consideration. The Monday evening concert began 
— Berlioz’s “King Lear” overture, a work which, as 
| given on. this occasion, I should like to hear oftener. 
| As Thalberg’s piano pieces have been shelved in favor of 
Liszt’s, so have the compositions of Berlioz been for- 


for, with all his faults, Berlioz is not an imitator or com- 
poser of ear-tickling music, but an original experimenter, 
a man of strong feelings and an utterer of deep thoughts. 

Dvorak’s “Symphonic Variations,” probably his most 
technically skillful orchestral composition, also found a 
place on this program. Smetana’s “Lustspiel” overture 
and Schubert’s great C major symphony completed the 
list. I think that the first movement of this Schubert 
score was taken too fast. A slower tempo, especially in the 
second subject, would have been an improvement as far 
as clearness is concerned. But then the playing of the 
orchestra was by no means flawless; on more than one 
occasion the woodwind were frequently a little out of 
| tune, and the ensemble was sometimes not of the best. The 
second violins, for instance, in the passage which begins 
the fugato at the commencement of the Smetana overture 
did not get thoroughly together until the passage in ques- 
tion was almost finished. The English of the analytical 
program was again susceptible of improvement. Last 
week I spoke of the word “polyphonously,” and of sev- 
eral other peculiar expressions. The article on Schubert 
was written by another hand, and while devoid of any- 
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Parsifal,” | 
“Siegfried,” “Walkiire,” “Tristan and Isolde,” with the | 


: a ‘ Mee Boosey, still finds ample support 
gotten in the Wagner enthusiasm. This is to be regretted, | 


thing approaching nobility of style or elegance of diction, 

| it is nevertheless free from those obscurities and techni- 
| cal morasses in which the author of the other analyses 
| loses himself. As a sample of his lucidity and charm I 
| quote the pretty sentence with which he closes his re- 
marks on Smetana’s overture: 

All that follows isa matter of further development of material 
which has now been made familiar, for there is no recapitulation, 
properly so called, except so far as regards the second subject 
(No. 3), which is reproduced at length in the tonic key, and, after a 
re-statement of the first subject (N os. 1 and 2) without the /uga/o, is 
again briefly referred to in a chromatically ascending succession of 
keys, viz., D flat, D major, E flat and E major—previous to the entry 
ofthe coda on a dominant pedal point, in the course of which No. 1 
is twice brought to the fore, and in a singularly happy manner con- 
cludes a work which is as remaryable for the originality and con- 
tinuity of its musical effect ayfor the ingenuity of its construction 

Of such is the analyzical program. 

The chief features ‘of the Crystal Palace program on 
Saturday last were Mendelssohn’s “Italian Symphony,” 
admirably played by the Crystal Palace Orchestra, and a 
series of three orchestral dances from the “Bavarian High- 
lands,” by Edward Elgar, who conducted them. These 
three numbers consist of a spirited allegretto, “The 
Dance;” a “Lullaby,” in which a mazurka is most effec- 
tively interwoven with a cradle song and “The Marks- 
men,” which is more elaborate in structure than the 
others. The music has certainly the charm of distinction, 
and the success of the pieces will no doubt lead to the 
whole series (six in number) being heard in their original 
form. M. Jean Jen Have, the new violinist, who is a 
pupil of Ysaye, made a successful first appearance in 
England. He played Svendsen’s “Romance,” with piano 
accompaniment, and Wieniawski’s “Scherzo-Tarantella,” 
and Saint-Saéns’ third violin concerto in B minor. Mr 
Santley was the vocalist. 

That phenomenal young artist, Bruno Steindl, gave his 
first piano recital in Queen’s Hall Tuesday afternoon, 
when the large salle was full of amateurs, eager to hear 
this young genius. His solos included a nocturne and 
study by Chopin, a “Song Without Words,” by Men- 
delssohn; a mazurka, by Godard; Heller's A flat taran- 
tella, and a fantasiesttick from his own pen 

The London Ballad Concerts opened on the 2oth inst., 
when the appearance of Queen’s Hall indicated that this 
old English institution, formerly started by Mr. John 
It is not necessary for 
me to give the program; for one of the Ballad programs 
closely resembles another, and consists of many of Messrs 
300sey & Co.’s publications, including some of the more 
popular English songs, interspersed with arias and instru- 
mental pieces. 

Mr. Vert gave his second of three concerts in St. James’ 
Hall, the same afternoon, when another supply of these 
ballads and songs were interpreted by some of our lead- 
ing artists. 

Miss Edith Robinson, a young English violinist, who 
was well trained in Germany, and who has settled in Man- 
chester, where she is doing solo work and giving lessons, 
gave a concert in the small Queen’s Hall, Tuesday after- 
noon. Her tone is rich and full; her rhythmic feeling and 
phrasing thoroughly musical. Although together she is 
one of the best women artists we have ever heard here. 

Miss Stokvis, a young lady of fifteen summers, appeared 
at her own concert in St. Martin’s Hall Tuesday evening. 
She has remarkable talent, and showed to advantage in 
some fairly difficult piano selections and in some songs, 
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having been trained by Professor Hambourg and Mr. AI- 
bert Visetti. 
Opera at CoveNt GARDEN. 

The seasoti of the Carl Rosa Opera Company at Covent 
Garden closes to-motrow flight. The attendance has been 
fat beyond the expectations of the management; but, 
owing to the expense of their artists having to travel 
backward and forward, they probably have not made any 
money. The season, of course, must be understood to be 
an emergency one, and for that reason very little prepara- 
tion had been made for rehearsals. The orchestra is only 
moderately fair, and some of the conducting has been 
very inefficient indeed. I may say that there were not more 
than three or four orchestral rehearsals during the season. 
Artists who have never sung on the platform before and 


those who were impersonating characters for the first 


time were put on without any rehearsals, even with the | 


principals with whom they were to act. Considering this 
slip-shod way of doing things the performances have been 
creditable, though far from perfect. The audience has 
been made up, not of the dilettante, who attend the Grand 
Season, but of the music loving people, who have shown 
a disposition to appreciate work, some of which could not 
possibly have given pleasure to the really critical 

I believe that the Carl Rosa Company will again visit 
London soon after the first of the year and will appear 
at some other theatre 

It is hardly necessary to recapitulate the operas given, 
as the only real novelty is the work of Mr. Hamish Mc 


Cunn, “Diarmid,” which is mentioned below. Puccini's 


“La Boheme,” was given in London for the first time 
and made an unequivocal success. “Tannhauser” and 
“Faust” have been the two most popular works. “Pag- 


liacci” and “Cavalleria” have been requisitioned for sev- 
etal performances afforded Mile. Dorée a 
London début, but, as I was tiot there, I cannot report 


“Carmen” 


The artists who have scored particularly 
Serthald, Mr. Lloyd d’Au 
George W. Fergusson, 


upon her success 
this Sarron 
bigne, Mr. Homer Lind and Mr 
all of whom have proved themselves artists worthy of 


season are Mr 


being included in the cast at the grand season at Covent 
Garden. It is much to be regretted that “Siegfried” has 
not been put on, as originally intended, for I can imagine 
from the “Tannhauser’’of Mr. Berthald that he would be 
Miss Macdonald, 


American artist, has also been successful, though not in 


ideal in “Siegfried.” Bessie another 


if properly brought out, 
Madame 


the measure that her merits, 


would make her. Two older American artists, 
Duma and Miss Alice Esty, were also among the cast 
One of the members of our staff, whom I have frequently 
quoted in these columns and who writes under the name 
Sachs,” gives the following report, which I 


Hamish MacCunn’s “Diarmid”: 


of “Hans 
reproduce here, of Mr 


“DIARMID.” 


In Tennyson's “Memoirs,” as written by his son, I read 
that the poet said of Browning that he was full of poetic 
ideas and grand thoughts, but that his power of expres 
sion was unequal to the task of properly setting these 
ideas forth in a manner worthy of their intrinsic value 
So it may be said of Hamish MacCunn. For the end of 
Act III. of “Diarmid” proves him to be a man capable of 
true dramatic feeling, which, if clearly expressed in a less 
jerky and stammering manner, would make his work 
more pleasant to the ear, and consequently more easily 
grasped. With the exception of a melodious but some- 
what ballad-like song for Eila in the first scene, the work 
on the whole is fragmentary in character, like sentences 
from a diary, as the following: “Saturday, November 23 
Heard ‘Diarmid,’ Covent Garden. 
conducted; Lord Lorne in royal box; clever spots, but 


Full house; composer 


often dry; opening chorus high for tenors, sung flat.’ 
The composer cannot be accused of plagiarism. Even if 
he were to take an idea from someone else it would be- 
come unrecognizable in the harshly-clashing harmonies 


and freely moving contrapuntal devices that accompanied 


it. But, though the score is fairly original, it does not 
follow that it is always distinguished 

| Some rather hackneyed sequences and progressions are 
found side by side with the newest of discords. The 
ascending bass passage at the end of Scene I., Act IL., 
recalls the bass of the introduction to “Die Walkiire.” 
This scale passage is so simple, however, that it might 
have been written by anyone entirely ignorant of Wag 
The composer’s management of climaxes 
It was as if after the long 


net’s score. 
was tstially disappointing. 
preludial passage to the Huldigungsmarsch Wagner had 
abruptly stopped or turned aside just as the march proper 
was about to begin, or, to go farther back for a simile, it 
| is Homer’s old tale over again (““Odyssey;” bk. xi.): 
There I beheld the shade of Sisyphus 

Amid his sufferings. With both hands he rolled 

A huge stone upa hill. To force it up, 

He leaned against the mass with hands and feet ; 

But, ere it crossed the summit of the hill, 

A power was felt that sent it rolling back, 

And downward plunged the unmanageable rock 

Before him to the plain.—{ Bryant's Trans.) 


A detailed account of each number would be as useless 
as it would be tedious, but mention must be made of some 
graceful and melodious dance music. I am of the opinion, 
however, that the dancers would prefer music in which 
the rhythm was more continuously marked. When the 
bass stops and the rhythm is left to some connecting pas- 
sage of a cadenza-like character, the dancers are ill at 
And when the performers are uncomfortable the 


ease. 
hearers and spectators are not carried away with enthu 
siasm. In summing up I must express my conviction that 
Mr. MacCunn’s shortcomings are almost entirely those 
of expressiOn. I think I can see what his ideas are, and 
I feel that the half has not told. He is 
dramatic enough, or lyrical enough, or descriptive enough, 
His statues do not stand out clear 


been never 
or rhythmic’ enough 
and bold and independent, but, like bas-relief, only half 
extricate themselves from the marble slab. 

The Marquis of Lorne has selected his material with 
more or less discrimination from the legends of his Celtic 
ancestors; but whatever may be his literary skill and in 
tellecttial powers, he is in the art of stage craft an amateur 
Eila appears only to disappear. The drama hardly gets 
under way before everything comes to a standstill in 
order that she may sing a love song to Diarmid. Then 
the action starts afresh, and Eila’s love is heard of no 
more. At the end of the play Grania runs from the stage 
when the King approaches and never returns, although 
And so I might proceed. The noble 
author, book on the old 


with arias, ballet, duets, ensembles, whereas the composer 


her lover is slain. 
moreover, has written a lines 
has followed the new method, with leading themes, con 
melodies to- 
It is 


tinuous music, fusing the recitatives and 
gether into a declamatory manner as far as possible 
new wine in old bottles. It is a production which, if 
robbed of the influence of friends in high places, would 
never have received a Covent Garden representation 
it is a work which, in spite of all the props and aids of 
those interested, cannot but come to an untimely end 

The principal parts in the opera were taken by Mme 
Duma, Miss Kirkby Miss Janson and 
Messrs. Brozel, Maggi and Tilbury. The composer con 
ducted, and there were numerous calls at the close 

Hans Sacus 


Lunn, Agnes 


The Daily Telegratk of Thursday last contained the 
curiosity quoted below. 

Mile. Pancera had the honor of playing the following 
selections on the piano before the Queen and the royal 
family: 

( Abridged.) . . * . 
A L’Espagnole Cowen Waldesran schen Liszt XII 
Les Sylvanis Chaminade, Chant Polonais Nocturni ges dur > 

Chopin..... co Sbeccevececosecseeeetcosecoves eves ) 
Feuer Zauber, Wagner, Brassin, Hexameron, variationen 

uber ein thema aus “ Die Puritaner”’...... 
Chopin, Thalberg, Liszt, pixis Herz.. 


Rhapsodie 
Liszt 


As far as I can understand it I have translated this 
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court circular into the vulgar idiom of a concert program: 


A l’Espagnole (rausches)...........00...ses00. .Cowen 
Waldesrauschen.. ; 
Rhapsodie XII... 5 
Les Sylvains....... 
Chant Polonais (Nocturne 
Feuer Zauber ; > ‘ ; 
Hexameron (variationen uber ein thema aus Die Puritaner 


.Liszt, Thalberg, Pixis, Herz, Czerny, Chopin 


. Liszt 
Chaminade 
Chopin-Liszt 
Wagner-Brassin 


Ges dur) 


von Bellini).. 
There are almost as many mistakes in the first part of 


the program English, French, German, Greek and 
Italian add additional interest to the jumble 
Proressor Niecks ON “THE Musica Forms.” 
Professor Niecks opened the Edinburgh University 
music classes with a lecture on “The Musical Forms.” 


He said that at no time had there been so much need for 
Barbarism and 
The 
nature of 


urging the study of form as in our day 


dilettantism were gaining ground more and more 


art producers appealed oftenest to the lower 
their hearers and the art consumers had lost almost en- 
tirely the taste for anything but violent sensations. How 
characteristic of the now dominant art of the Bayreuth 
master that the philosopher Nietzsche—not 


not far off the truth—in enumerat- 


often a safe 
guide, but in this case 
ing a long list of dazzling qualities, included the mag- 
nificent, the perplexing, the terrible, the ecstatic, the 
noisy and even the ugly, but restricted the beautiful—the 
beautiful, let it be understood, in the restricted sense, 
which implied temperateness and harmoniousness, health 
and sanity 

Wagner, though the principal, was, however, not the 
only offender. His Berlioz and Liszt, 
bore a large share of the responsibility for the prevailing 


fashion; and in some measure Chopin and Schumann and 


contemporaries, 


even Beethoven might be called to account, for by favor- 


ing certain moods, or neglecting certain exigencies of 


form, they gave indications of possibilities which their suc- 
The that 
question of pathology than of 


undeniable fact was 


had exaggerated 


cessors 
now a rather 
zwsthetics. The elemental, not 
work of art decided in our day its success. 

Speaking generally—for, of course, there were excep- 
that and held 
these artistic qualities equally cheap. The time was past 
It could 


music was 


the artistic, qualities of a 


tions—one might say public composers 
when music was a refining and a beneficent are 
no longer be refining because the beautiful was no longer 
could no beneficent, 


intoxicant that deterior 


the ideal followed; it longer b« 
because it had become a strong 
ated body and soul. What was the present day music but 
a vast machinery for exciting our nerves? Where was the 
serenity that once reigned in our art? Do not let them 


imagine that he was blind to the excellencies of the music 


of our day. He was quite aware that, although it was 
not beautiful, it had many beauties. Musicians had cn- 
riched their means enormously—in this respect Haydn 


and Mozart were but miserable beggars compared with 


their successors of our time. His complaint was that 


these more fortunately 
in riotous living, instead of spending it wisely and profit- 


situated men wasted their wealth 


ably 
It was high time that in matters of art a 
and a return made 


temperance 


movement should be initiated to health 


and sanity. Without health and sanity they could have 
no true beauty, and without true beauty no true art. Lack 
of sobriety carried with it lack of harmony, and this 


showed itself not only in the extravagant and motley 


nature of the contents, but also in the ragged, neglected 


condition of the form. His complaint against modern 
music was that the regard paid in it to form was not what 
it ought to be 

The Professor afterward discussed in detail the nature 
of musical form, pointing out that the three principles on 
which it was based were harmony of proportion, unity of 


tonality, and affinity of materials, and that by these means 


the ultimate aims were attained—unity and variety—unity 
tempered by variety, and variety tempered by unity 
F. V. ATWATER 
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OPENING CONCERTS OF THIRD SEASON 
PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA, GIVEN 
ON FOUNDERS’ DAY IN CARNE- 
GIE LIBRARY. 

A Brivirant Day IN THE Iron Clty. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., November 5, 1897. 


OUNDERS’ DAY in Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, | 
has become a fixed institution. Theoretically it cele- | 


brates the opening of the annual art exhibit connected 
with the institute, and of the scientific department of the 
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series of ten concerts each reached the sum of $13,000, 
more than twice as much as was realized last year at the 
season sale. This fact alone is sufficient to show the gain 


tween the public and the orchestra management. Without 








FRIEDRICH VOELKER. 
[CONCERTMASTER PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA.] 


doubt Pittsburg is assured for years to come of a fine per- 
manent orchestra, as there is no mistake as to the kind 
of backing the cause is now being given by the moneyed 
men of the city. 

A number of changes were made this season among | 
the players, all of which were intended as improvements, 








PREDERIC ARCHER, CONDUCTOR. 


same, but to all intents and purposes it is an anniversary | 
celebration of the dedication of the entire institution in 
all of its many-sided reachings-out. 

Wednesday, the 3d, marked the second annual celebra- 
tion. In the afternoon the formal exercises were held in 
the Music Hall. President McKinley was a guest of 
honor, and there was a splendid show of State and city 
dignitaries. As a function it was one of the best con- 
ducted and most brilliant ever carried through here. After 
the formal exercises in the hall were over the Presiden- 
tial party and all the guests of honor and the entire au- 
dience moved to the Art Galleries, which the President 
immediately declared open. While this department is 
hardly the one to enter into a detailed report of the pic- 
tures, it should not by this time be news to your readers 
that the annual art exhibit in Carnegie Library is already 
one of the most important of its kind in the country and 
one of unlimited possibilities. The pictures this year were 
selected at different points in Europe and the United 
States by eminent committees of artists, and these com- 
mittees elected a final jury of artists in both countries to 
meet in Pittsburg and pass final judgment. All the ex- 
penses of these manifold plans were borne by the art de 
partment of Carnegie Institute. The result is a glorious 
collection which cultivated people will enjoy coming to 
Pitttsburg to see. 

In the evening of Founders’ Day occurred the first con- 
cert of the season of the Pittsburg Orchestra, Frederic 
Archer the conductor for the past three years. For the 
past month the orchestra has been on everyone’s lips, with 
the result that on Wednesday night there was gathered in 
the hall the most brilliant audience ever seen in Pitts- 
burg. The President was again a guest, this time of the 





orchestra committee, and his party occupied two of the 
boxes. Mr. George Westinghouse and family and Gover- 
nor Hastings of Pennsylvania and wife occupied the 
third box, while the family of Frederic Archer, having as 
their guests Mrs. Voelker, occupied the remaining box. 
Two thousand people, representing the best that Pitts- 
burg has, the majority in evening dress, filled the seats 
in the hall. 

The season ticket sale for the evening and afternoon 








CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, PITTSBURG. 


and it may be interesting to readers the country over to 
print the list of players, which is as follows: 

First Violins—Friedrich Voelker, concertmaster ; L. Van der Hein, 
W. R. Hilliges, A. Verdier, H. Heindl, V. Papenbrock, J. Sauerwein, | 
E. G. Rothleder. 

Second Violins—E. Kruschwitz, principal; A. Goebert, J. Res- | 





CARNEGIE lUSIC HALL, PITTSBURG. 
(INTERIOR VIEW .] 


oschewitz, C. Wenzel, B. L. Faeder, E. A. Lovey, L. Rischar, F. 
Clement. 

Violas—Thomas Ryan, principal; W. Hoffman, P. Krauss, E. Wa- 
schein, Max Frick, E. H. Lenz, Jr. 

Violoncellos—Alex. Heindl, principal; C. Hemman, Jr., C. F. 
Cooper, H. Menier. 


the orchestra has made on the public, and the spirit of | 
| confidence and the dignity of the attitude this season be- | 


IER. 





Double Bass—F. Bevensee, principal; A. W. Rose, E. Jonas, J. 
| Pearson. 

| Flutes—F. V. Badollet, C. Bernthaler, Jr. 

Piccolo—C. Bernthaler, Jr. 

Oboes—F. Devaux, C. Dorn. 

English Horn—E. Devaux. 

Clarinets—G. H. Fischer, S. Nirella. 

Bassoons—C. Nusser, B. Gerome. 

Horns—E. Vogel, J. Le Fevre, X. Larose, C. Beyer. 

Trumpets—H. Schmidt, Th. Helleberg. 

Cornets—Max Frick, E. H. Lenz, Jr. 

Trombones—W. A. Barra, C. Weitz, E. J. Quigley. 

Tuba—J. Pearson, E. Waschein. 

Tympani—R. Vater. 

Drums, Cymbals, &c.—M. Vater 

Harp— 
Organ—Walter E. Hall. 
Librarian—R. Vater. 





The first program, which was repeated yesterday after- 
noon, November 4, with Mr. Campanari as soloist, was 
as follows: 


Symphony in C Major, No. 1, op. 21............cccccceeeeees Beethoven 
Aria, Vision Fugitive, from Herodiade......................Massenet 
Mr. Campanari. 

POR aIOS TOR, GIG Tin ise bade cdcoctsccccicccovcscssccsesse Delibés 
EetroGuction, Act TE... LOMOMGTIR. .0scccccccsccsccccccccescepes Wagner 
Second Orchestral Suite in F...............0s.eee00 ....E. Guiraud 


Petite Marche, Reverie. Divertissement, Finale. 
(First time in America.) 
POR, BIGEE D a og in vncecesccscorsccceccscesceses Leoncavallo 
Mr. Campanari 
Largo, arranged by Hellmesberger..................--cceeeeee Handel 
Violin solo, Mr. Voelker; harp, Madame Wunderle; organ, 
Mr. Walter E. Hall 
(By special desire.) 

DVGRCNIG, Tis ctcccevccesccctecovcesocces soccssce .... Tschaikowsky 
The chimes used in the performance of this music were 
kindly loaned by Theodore Thomas 
Of the playing it may be said briefly that the greatest 
improvement over last year is shown both in the brass 
and the woodwind, both divisions of which for homo 
geneity of tone and promptness of movement stand well 
with any orchestra in the country. The string band did 
good work on Wednesday evening and is of good quality 
The daily rehearsals that Conductor Archer will have dur 
ing the season are sure to result in an improved quality 

and one that will be entirely satisfying 

The program as quoted above, as will be seen, was of a 
light character, and perhaps well enough chosen for the 
opening concert. It contained, however, one distinct 
novelty played perhaps for the first time in this country, 
namely, the Suite by Guiraud. Of the four movements 





THOMAS RYAN. 
[VIOLA LEADER, PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA. | 


of this Suite the “Reverie” is the most gracious, while 
the “Finale” is very stirring, artistically orchestrated, and 
as played on Wednesday night created an immense effect 

The “Largo,” by Handel, as popular in Pittsburg as 
it is the world over, introduced for the first time here 
Madame Wunderle, the new harp player of the orchestra 
She came to Pittsburg from Mr. Thomas, of the Chicago 
Orchestra, and is an excellent concert harpist, having a 
large tone and a technic equal to all requirements. Mr 


Voelker, the new concertmaster, also played the small solo 


part in the “Largo,” in which he showed exquisite purity 
of tone. The Tschaikowsky “1812” overture is perhaps 
a little too much of a task for an orchestra of fifty; it needs 
a hundred players, but, nevertheless, in the peroration the 
Russians beat the Frenchmen out of sight. The chimes 
used in the performance were sent to Pittsburg by Theo 
dore Thomas. 

Mr. Campanari needs no encomiums from Pittsburg. 


| At the Wednesday evening concert he sang splendidly, 


but not until the second number did he reach his fullest 
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Here he carried everything before him, and the 
For both numbers he 


success. 
audience almost rose to their feet. 
was encored, and the second time he sang with orchestral 
accompniment a new drinking by Tirindelli, a 
countryman of Mr. Campanari, formerly of Boston, now 
The song is dramatically thought out, and 
effect; the orchestration, 


song, 


of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Campanari 
however, is rather crude. 

A pleasant incident connected with the concert should 
Both the President and his wife ex- 


gave it with 


not be overlooked. 
pressed to their companions in the boxes warm apprecia- 
tion of the playing of the orchestra, and Mrs. McKinley, 
during an interval, sent the flowers she was carrying to 
Mr. Archer, the conductor, as a token of her appreciation. 
Mr. Archer very gallantly handed them to the ladies of 
his family. 

The season in Pittsburg is now fairly opened, and it 
promises to be the most brilliant one we ever had here 
The Mozart Club gives a concert rext week, the Apollo 
also. The Art Society brought the Henschels here on 
October 18, and Scharwenka November 9 
Hereafter it will be an impossibility to think of Pittsburg 


appears on 


as anything but one of the first cities in music in the 
country. In five years, unless all present signs fail, it will 
rank with any city. 


Symphony Society Concert. 
HE first Symphony Society concert took place last Sat- 
urday evening, preceded by a sort of public rehearsal 


Friday afternoon. The program, a badly arranged one, 


was this: 
Overture, Le Roi d’Y’s......... prdaedeaverbedboccoccocessoceess Lalo 
Recitative and air, Crudele! (Don Giovanni)...............++++ Mozart 


Mile. Trebelli 


Andante Cantabile , secese Tschaikowsky 
(From String Quartet.) 

Perpetuum Mobile (new; first time) _ 
(In memory of F. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, died November 4, 1547.) 
Symphony No. 3 (Scotch)....... penepee . Mendelssohn 
(Dedicated to the Queen of England.) 

Air, Hear Ye! Israel (from Elijah) 
Mile. Trebelli 


inelinet ' .. Novaczek 


Mende'ssohn 


Chorus (from Elijah). Mendelssohn 


Thanks Be to God, who Laveth the Thirsty Land. 
Oratorio Society Chorus. 

There is little of moment to relate of this dispiriting 
affair. The house was full of deadheads, and the orchestra 
showed the results of slatternly summer work in Philadel- 
phia. 
forgetting to eye his friends in the audience while his men 
played wild havoc with the music. The daily press, with 
the exception of the //era/d—no one expects criticism in 
that sheet—severely censured the butchery of the Scotch 
Symphony. The Tschaikowsky andarte was colorless, and 
the novelty was too slim for a symphony concert. Miss 
Trebelli proves her musical descent, for she sang, if not 
with much warmth, with taste and finish. She was a trifle 
nervous in the Mozart number, but the air from ‘‘ Elijah” 
was delivered with power and understanding. Her voice 
is flexible, of good range and well cultivated. 


Carl Bernhard’s Engegements.—The well-known basso 
Carl Bernhard has been engaged to sing the solo parts in the 
118th Psalm, by Reinbrecht, at the concert of the Martin 
Luther Choral Society, in Chickering Hall, on Novem- 
ber 16. 

Listemann Dates.—The unprecedented success of Paul 
Listemann, the violinist, on his long Western tour, has 
gladdened the hearts of his many friends and admirers. 
His October dates were as follows: October 11, Delaware, 
Ohio; 12, Columbus, Ohio; 13, Sandusky, Ohio; 14, Chi- 
cago, lll. (Y. M. C. A.); 15, Bloomington, IIl.; 16, Spring- 
field, Ill.; 18, Milwaukee, Wis.; 19, Oshkosh, Wis.; 20, 
Duluth, Minn. ; 21, Eau Claire, Wis. ; 22, La Crosse, Wis. ; 
23, Evanston, Ill. ; 25, Rockford, Ill., 26, Dubuque, Ia. ; 27, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. ; 28, Des Moines, Ia.; 29, Ottumwa, Ia. ; 
30, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 





Mr. Damrosch conducted with great confidence, not | 


16 


“Are you the maestro from Parma who has an opera 


My First Impresario. 
to La Scala, 


e 4 for the Instituto Pio? Come with me now 
By Giusepre VERDI. 
the impresario wants to see you 


“Ts it possible? Must I go there? 


| N 1833 or 1834 there existed at Milan a society of fricnds 
“Certainly, signor; the impresario has ordered me to 


of ‘music, under the direction of a conductor named 
Masini. He was no great musician, but he had that indis- | bring back the maestro from Parma.” 
pensable requisite for a society of dilettanti 


Haydn’s “Creation” was in preparation, and 


I accompanied him. The impresario at that time was 


Morelli He had one evening 


a good stock 


of patience. Jartolomeo overheard a 
my teacher, Professor Lavigna, asked me whether I was 


rehearsals. | 


conversation between Strepponi and Ronconi, in which 


inclined to assist at one or other of the they spoke in high terms of my “Oberto di San Bonifacio.’ 
gladly assented, knowing how much I still had to learn 
No human being gave a thought to the lad who had 


The rehearsals 


1 presented myself to Morelli, who without any circumlo 
cution said that he was ready to produce it next season; 
that the solo parts must be 


Here 


modestly stuck himself away in a corner he added only one condition 


were conducted by three capellmeisters, Perelli, Bonoldi | adapted to the artists at his disposition was an 


offer! Young, unknown, I had found an impresario who 
would venture to produce the work of a newcomer without 


and Almasio. 
were absent, and Maestro Masini, who found it impossible 


By accident one day all these conductors 
to play the accompniment from the score, requested me | asking for any pecuniary sacrifice, which, by the way, I 
could not have made 

Morelli himself took the risk of the mounting; he pro 


posed that we should divide the profits, if, after a success 


+ 


to undertake the accompaniment. As he had no great 
confidence in my musical acquirements he added, “It will 
bass accompaniment 
and the most | ful performance, 


This 


The opera, in fact, 


be enough to play the simple 
throughout.” I had just ended my studies, I could sell the opera to a publisher 


thick-bodied score could not terrify me, so I assented, for a beginner 


was a very good acceptable offer 


was sold immeditely after its favorable 


took my seat at the piano, and the rehearsal began. | 
“Oberto 


reception to Giovanni Ricordi for 2,000 francs 
press their smile when they saw the beardless, thin strip- | di San 
ling in his anything but careful attire appear before them. | 17, 1839 


The grandeur of the music had a 


still remember how my good music friends could not re 


Bonifacio” was therefore produced November 


It had no great success, but it was good enough to en 
courage me. It had 
than Morelli expected that he 


The rehearsal began 


however, so many more performances 


powerful effect on me. My cheeks glowed, I could not 


be content with playing the accompaniment merely with determined to prolong the 
“The 
I had a great | the tenor Salvi and the 
marked I had to alter the parts for the 
effect So 


The opera was sung by the mezzo-soprano Marini 
Marini As I 
artists and write 
Morelli 


Solera wrote the lines 


my left. I raised my right and began to conduct season 


Creation” acording to all the rules of art basso have re 
success, all the more as it was quite unexpected 
a quartet for dramatic 


After the rehearsal I received congratulations from all | a new number 


sides, including naturally Counts Pompeo Belgiojoso and | jnsisted and I followed his advice: 
Renato 

I do not know and do not care to inquire why the three | the opera 
I merely mention the fact that Morelli 


past days must be called brilliant He 


2 > 
sorromeo I composed, and the quartet was the brilliant number of 


conductors were absent made me a proposition which for those long 


the whole direction of the concert was intrusted to me offered a contract 


The periormance was such a success that it was repeated which I must hand in 
some days later before the Archduke Rainer at the Noble 
“as S 

Casino Soon Count R at Vienna 
sioned me to write a cantata for orchestra and voice for | 4, 
I accepted, and leit 


for the composition of three 
a Scala and the Imp rial Theatre 


operas 


every eight months for I 


frerw: 2 : . s ‘ 
afterward ae Ca I was to receive for each work 4,000 francs; 


profit from the sale i the scores after a successful 


the marriage of one of his relatives premiére to be divided equally between us. I accepted at 


> rofits . 4 ; onic Socie ' 
the profits to the Philharmonic Society : once. Morelli handed me the sketch of a libretto which 
Maestro Masini seemed to have equal confidence in the | 4, hind! cadincdil from Wiel 
young composer, and suggested that I should compose Rossi brought me his libretto. “I! Proscrito.” As I did 
for the Philodramatic Theatre an opera on a libretto not like it I did nothing with it Morelli returned from 


This was my first opera, “Oberto di 


I accepted with delight, and returned to 


v > , S Tz , 
written by olera Vienna in January 1840 and said he must have at any 


as a wish had 
that he 


write the 


Si iacio.” 
San Bonifacio price a comic opera tor the autumn season 
I remained three years at 
Then the opera was finished. I went to Milan 


I had myself taken the 


— — oe eran *e 
Susseto, where I was organist been expressed in the “highest quarters must 


2 
usset 
pusseto enlarge his repertory in that direction. I must 


with the whole orchestral score comic opera first, the tragic one afterward 
( ‘ « Et Liep it Ol al art 
orchestral I 


trouble of writing out the soli, chorus and i> , 
I read a whole library of librettos; 


read and read and 
took 


which re 


parts 

Then difficulties 
director of the Philodramatic 
I met Masini and complained of my ill-luck 


libretto pleased me At last I 


single 


ie best, I] 


read not one 
began the Masini was no longer . : A 
Finto Stanislao, 


what seemed t 
It was impossible to give : * 
‘Un Giorno di Regno 


ceived the name of 


Verdi then describes with touching simplicity how, just 
attacked by rheuma 


my opera 


He seemed to have no slight confidence in me, for he had ; 
as he was beginning to work, he was 


wished to show his gratitude, as I had so often, after “The 
. ” tism, which confined him to his bed; how his wife had 
Creation,” taken up the baton and led countless rehearsals : £ 
. ug i to pawn all he: valuables to pay the rent of their poor 
and performances (including one of “Cenerentola”’) with : 
lodging; how, when he had recovered, his eldest son 


out ever asking for pay. He inspired me with courage, 
died, and his death was followed by that of his daughter 


and promised to do everything to have my opera given 
at La Scala Borromeo and the State Attorney, 


Pasetti, promised their assistance. Finally the first per 


rina and his wife Thus on June 19, 1840, he was left alone in 
the world, and had to write comic opera He 


-ontinues 
formance took place in the spring of 1839, which was a | ~~ 


First, to have my 


double advantage to me premiere at “Un Giorno di Regno,” produced September 5, pleased 


La Scala for the benefit of the Pio Institute; secondly, to 
Moriani,. G.-| had begun the 


no one Some blamed the music, some the staging ] 


composition in anguish of soul, and | 
with a broken heart. I had 


deter 


be able to have at my disposal Strepponi, 
Marini. The parts 
Then Morini fell sick. The 


Ronconi and were given out, the | crept away from the theatr« 
rehearsals begun rehearsals | in vain sought consolation in art, and therefore 


had to be stopped; there was no use thinking about my | mined never to write a single note again. I asked Morelli 
opera. I was thinking of returning to Busseto. Then, | to cancel the contract 

one day an attache of La Scala came to me and asked, “You are a capricious young fellow,” he said; “my con 
rather abruptly: fidence in you cannot be shaken. Why throw up the 
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sponge because one opera has not had the success ex- 
pected? That’s folly, you baby, you!” 

My resolution could not be shaken, and at length he 
gave me back the contract. “Dear Verdi,” he said, “I 
cannot compel you to compose. I repeat again that you 
are the only one of my composers in whom I have con- 
fidence, the fullest, unlimited confidence. Perhaps—who 
knows?—some day you will resume your pen. I shall be 
satished if two months before the beginning of each sea- 
son you will inform me, and I promise that your opera 
will be performed.” 

I often, thinking of my bereavement, used to wander, as 
in a dream, through the streets of Milan. One day as I 
was thus wandering without looking before me I collided 
with a man coming from the Corso. He began to use bad 
language, when we suddenly recognized each other. The 
collision made him merry and talkative. Morelli told all 
kinds of amusing stories till we reached La Scala, and 
then he took me to his office. 

“I must tell you,” he said, “I have 
Nicolai to compose an opera for me, but he does not 
want to do so as the libretto does not please him. Now 
look here, Verdi, this libretto of Solera—a libretto of the 
first class, extraordinarily beautiful, even brilliant. Effec- 
tive dramatic situations! Beautiful Still this 
thick-headed maestro will not touch it, not even hear it 
He says this admirable book is impossible 


commissioned 


verses! 


mentioned! 
for the stage! 
another libretto for him?” 

“IT can help you,” I replied. “I have not written a note 
for ‘Il Proscrito,’ and will place the book at you rdis- 
posal.” 

“Bravo!” he cried, “what luck!” 

Bassi, the poet, stage manager, librarian, reader, 
one, soon brought the book, while Morelli was turning 
over the pages of another. 

“See here, Verdi,” he exclaimed, “wonderful subject to 
develop. Quite unheard of! Take it and read it through!” 

I took the libretto; a manuscript in folio, clearly written, 
and went away. On my way homeward an indescribable 
ieeling of disquiet seized me, melancholy oppressed me; 
my heart beat frightfully. At home I took a glance at the 
work, and read the line, “Fly, Thought, on golden pin- 
ions.” I read the following verses, that made a great im- 
pression on me, for I had a translation of the Bible before 
me. I read one part, then another. I remembered my 
vow never to write another note. I must be my own 
I'll put it in a drawer and go to bed. Yes, but 
“Nabucco” had gotten into my head. Sleep would not 
come. I rise from my bed, read the manuscript once, 
twice, three times, till morning surprised me, and then I 
Some days afterward I gave it back to 


all in 


master; 


knew it by heart. 


Morelli. 
“What,” he said, “the libretto is beautiful!” 
“Grand,” I replied. 


“Then set it to music; compose, compose! ” 

“Don’t think of it. I'll not hear of it.” 

“Compose! compose! compose!” he shrieked, and 
crammed the libretto into the pocket of my overcoat. 
Then he took me by the shoulder and pushed me literally 
out of the door. The door fell to with a clash, and I 
heard him turn the key. 

I took “Nabucco” home with me in my pocket. To- 
day one verse, to-morrow another, one day one note, the 
next another, then a phrase—and by-and-by “Nabucco” 
neared its conclusion. This was in 1841. I went to tell 
Morelli the great news that “Nabucco” was ready and 
could be given during the carnival. 

Morelli was delighted, but said he could not produce 
it that season. He had engaged to produce three operas 
by celebrated composers, a fourth by an unknown one 
I had better wait till spring. 
either the carnival or 


might be disastrous. 

I refused all further negotiation; 
not at all. 

Morelli gave way. 

I went through the libretto again and found a duettino 
in the third act that did not please me. It seemed out of 
harmony with the Biblical tradition. I spoke about to 
Solera, the author of the libretto. We had a long fight. 
At last he asked me what I wanted. I opened the Bible 
and asked him to put into verse the prophetic words of 


| ary motives of which the values are carefully calculated 
For God’s sake where can I conjure up 


} | custeiats He eee EN and I sical on him the trick 
| that Morelli had played on me. I shut the door and 
turned the key. ‘No home for you till you have niade me 
the verses.” | 
Solera was a man of Herculean build, and he could | 
easily have made an end of me. But he laughed, and in a 
quarter of an hour the prophecy was in beautiful verse. 
Finally, on March 6, 1842, my first impresario, Morelli, 
produced the opera “Nabucco” for the first time, with 
Strepponi, Bellini, Caghi, Rinconi, Miraglia and Dervies. 
I had returned to the opera stage. 


The Raison d’Etre of the Sonata-Piece. 


N' JW that the Symphony concerts are about to begin 

one may fairly preface one’s talk about the higher 
music with an explanation of an important subject which | 
not even analytical programs have been able to make clear | 
to the majority of concert goers. 

The classic composer constructs the principal move- 
ments of his sonata or symphony upon a plan which is of 
| marvelous simplicity. Aiming at the development of 
| certain beautiful musical thoughts, or of thoughts in which 
| he perceives hidden beauties, he employs methods of con- 
| trast and comparison analogous to those of the painter. | 
| As the latter surrounds his principal motive with subsidi 


to develop the beauties of the principal motive, so the 
composer, after a proper prelude, states his first theme, 
and follows it with subsidiary themes, in keys nearly re- 
lated to the key of the principal theme. A second theme 
is then introduced, of a character contrasted with the first 
theme, and in a key contrasted with the keys which have 
Having thus stated his subject-matter (and 
in many cases having repeated this “first part” in order to 
make sure that it is understood), the composer becomes a 
lecturer upon these his chosen subjects, aiming to develop 
the less apparent beauties of his themes by contrasting 
and comparing them in detail, piece by piece, a fragment 
of this with a fragment of that. Not content with show- 
ing the themes in their relation to one another, he may in- 
troduce new material and show new beauties by co-rela- 
tion of the old with the new. But all must be relevant. 
Even in the hands of a master-composer this part of 
the sonata, technically called the “elaboration,” or “work- 
is not always easily understood upon the first 
More or less study is required for its perfect 
Here composers aim—wisely or unwisely— 
the result is that for the 


gone before. 








ing-out,” 
hearing. 
appreciation. 
to be more or less exhaustive; 
majority of hearers the chief interest of the sonata-piece 
lies in the first and last parts. Beethoven himself is not 
always able to make his elaboration of equal interest with 


the rest. 
When the elaboration is complete, 
over, the composer presents the original themes with all 


when the lecture is 


grouping them in and around the 
“Now hear these 


his skill and intensity, 
principal key. It is as if he would say, 
themes in the light of all the new beauties which I have 
pointed out, and, with the larger knowledge which is 
now yours, perceive how beautiful they really are!” 

To those lovers of music who enjoy music of classic 
form, but without knowing why, to whom analytical pro- 
grams are still sealed mysteries, this suggestion of the 
art and rise of the sonata-piece may be of interest and 
help.—Frederic Field Bullard in Time and the Hour. 


Lemberg.—The direction of the National Theatre of Lem- 
berg offers a prize of 2,000 crowns for an opera on a Polish 
subject. 


Mascagni.—Soffredini, the manager of the Italian Chil- 
dren’s Opera, was the discoverer of Mascagni. One day he 
heard a little baker's boy singing in church whose voice 
pleased him. He looked the boy out and, finding he had 
great musical talents, gave him lessons in piano and com- 
position for seven years. He also succeeded in having him 
admitted to the Italian Conservatory. But Mascagni ran 
away with a dancing girl and the Conservatory director 
wrote to Soffredini, ‘‘ Mascagni, whom you recommended 
to us as a genius, is only a big ass.” 
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BERTHA BUCKLIN, 


VIOLINIST. 
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Address Masical Agents, or LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


OUR INFORMATION BUREAU. 


a 
MAIL FoR ARTISTS. 


Mail addressed to the following has beet received at 
Tue Musicar Gourizr Bureau of Information: 


Miss Ida Fuller. 
Antonio Galagsi. 
Mrs. Florence Gray. 
A. H. Heward. 
R. De Koven. 
Arthur Clark. 
Fritz Scheel. 
Frederic Sueve. 
S. Penfield. 
F. E. Tunison. 
C. Wadsworth. 
Miss Blanche Wallace. 
Clementine De Vere. 
Wm. N. Wadsworth. 
James Peterson. 
Miss Marie Donavin. 
Miss J. Delman. 
Nahan Franko. 
Max Heinrich. 
Mrs. A. L. C. Raymond. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. K. Perring 
Miss Lotta Mills. 
Miss Anna Metcalf. 
Mr. S. P. Warren. 
Mr. J. J. Racer. 
Miss P. Gscheidle. 
M. A. Betnay. 
H. L. Chase. 
Henry Burck. 
A. Mildenberg. 
Martin Haurwitz 
“ Progress.’ 
Mai FORWARDED. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre- 
vious issue: 
F. X. Afens. 
Miss F. B. Joyce. 
Mr. John P. Sousa. 
A. Bode 
Victor Herbert. 
Wm. Otis Brewster. 
Wm. R. Chapman. 
Miss Ella Carr. 
C. De Vaux Royer 
Mme. Marie Parcello 
F. Meyer. 
Miss K. Kantz. 
Mrs. J. L. Wyman 
Carl Faeiten. 
A. F. Andrews. 
Philip Hale 
Mme. Marie Decca. 
Mr. David Bispham 


Mary Louise Clary.—Miss Mary Louise Clary, the con- 
tralto, has been engaged to sing in Carnegie Hall, Novem- 
ber 29, in an orchestral concert to be given under the 
direction of Anton Seidl. She will also appear as soloist 
with the Schubert Club of Jersey City, under the direction 
of Victor Baier, on November 23, 

Emma Heckle.—Miss Emma Heckle, the well-known 
soprano, has returned to New York after a prolonged visit 
to Chicago and has resumed teaching at her studio, 210 
West Thirty-eighth street. Miss Heckle’s pupils occupy 
much of her time, but she hopes to give a number of con- 
certs and musicals during the winter. The following 
notice is but one of many of recent date: 

Miss Emma Heckle, the distinguished soprano, has been spend ng 
a vacation of several weeks with her aged mother, at the residence 
of the latter on Vine street. Miss Heckle’s voice has improved 
greatly, both in the evenness and extent of its register and in dra- 
matic expression. She left last night for New York city, where she 
is busily engaged in her professional duties. During the remainder 
of the summer term she will fill important engagements at Sarat: ga 
and other fashionable resorts. It is probable she will be heard in 
concert in this city next season. 





Miss Emma Heckle, a soprano, of New York, is at the Albemarle, 
and is one of the stars at the weekly musicales.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Boston, Mass., November 7, 1897. 


en AKING of Schumann, the symphonist, I wrote two 


weeks ago of Schumann, the composer of the “D 





minor Concerto.” For “concerto” read “symphony.” 


* A 


In the latest of his exhaustive articles on Tschaikowsky, 
“Op. 18 is ‘The Tempest,’ a fan- 
taisie for never remember hearing. Has it 
been given in America, Mr. Hale?” 

I have never heard it, but it was played in Chicago by 
It seems 


the RACONTEUR 


Says: 


orchestra I 


the orchestra under Theodore Thomas in 1894. 
to me that it must have been played in New York before 
that 

Tschaikowsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” was first played in 
New York April 22, 1876 Rimini,” De 
cember 21, 1878; “Manfred,” December 4, 1886; “Hamlet,” 
April 11, 18901 

Will the RAcONTEUR kindly allow me to add these notes 
from 


Francesca da 


to his article? They are taken 
*Kashkin’s (1896) 
“The Tempest” was composed during a month’s holi 


most interesting 


Reminiscences” 


day in a country house in the Government of Tambov. 
Comparing certain parts of this Fantasia with the Intro- 
“Rheingold,” Tschaikowsky said: “This 
introduction of Wagner's is the genius, 
who dared to carry out his idea in all its simplicity. I 
‘The Tempest,’ but, being 


duction to the 


work of a true 


had the same idea myself for 


afraid of the monotony, I added the two little-phrases for | 


wind instruments, which are quite superfluous.” 

The orchestral Fantasia “Francesca da Rimini” (1876) 
was conceived originally as an opera. The librettist, 
Zvantsev, a fanatical Wagnerite, insisted that Tschai- 


kowsky should follow Wagnerian theories; but the com 
poser, although he liked the book, refused the conditions 
Tschaikowsky told Kashkin that Doré’s drawings for the 
“Inferno” influenced him considerably in his musical de 
lineation of “Hell’s Whirlwind.” 

During the second half of the summer of 1884 Tschai- 
kowsky began to work upon the “Fantasia for piano and 
orchestra, Manfred.” The had 
by Balakireff. It was hard work for the composer 
fred” cost me a whole year of my life,” he said 

The second piano concerto, op. 44, was first played in 
New York by Madeleine Schiller November 12, 1881 
remember, the first pertormance of 
1 in B flat minor on any public stage 
October 25, 1875, 


suggested 
*Man- 


subject been 


As you the 


piano concerto No 
was at Boston by Hans von 
They say the first cablegram ever sent from Boston to 
Moscow Tschaikowsky announcing 
the success of the work. Kashkin 
says Tschaikowsky had very little money at the time, “and 
it was not without some compunction that he spent it in 
S. J. Tanieff was the first to 


may 
silow, 


Bulow to 
However this may be, 


was irom 


answering the telegram.” 
play it in Moscow. 


* * * 


Mr. Zielinski, of Buffalo, writes me that he has played 
in public within the last eight years, and in many places, 
and Novelette, and the 
He is good enough to add these 


Glazounoff’s Barcarolle op. 22, 
first study from op. 31. 
details from Glazounoff's life 
well-known bookseller. He 
Ecole Réale before he devoted himself seriously to music. 


finished his studies at the 
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“Glazounoff is the son of a | 
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| 'Twas in 1880-82 that he composed his first symphony in 

E major, which was played with great success under the 
direction of Balakireff. His first quartet, his first over 
ture (on Greek themes) were performed the same year 
under Anton Rubinstein’s direction in a symphony con 
cert.” In 1884 Glazounoff went to Germany to be present 
at the production of his first symphony in Weimar; and 
there of course he met Liszt. 

I am indebted to Mr. Robert I 
for the program of the chamber 
College of Music of that city, dated January 20, 
The final number was Glazounoff’s Suite, op. 35, for string 


Cincinnati, 
the 
1897 


Carter, of 


second concert of 


quartet; it was played by José Marien, George Dasch, 
Richard Schliewen and Lino Mattioli 
* * » 
The program of the fourth Symphony concert, given 
last night, was as follows: 

Symphony in C major (The Bear).. . Haydn 
| Four movements from Serenade No. 7, in D major (Haffner)..Mozart 
II - Beethoven 
Schumann 


Overture Leonore, No 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52 
It was only a week ago that Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zara 
thustra” was played by the orchestra under Mr. Paur 
that oboist Mr. de 


+ 


And in orchestra sat as an extra 


Ribas 

If you should look at the Musical World (London) for 
1837 you might find in the number dated April 14 a re 
view of Ribas, a flute player 
And you might find that “his brother, too lad 
distinguished himself in a solo by Vogt on the oboe; he 
beautiful 


a concert given by Mr. de 
quite a 


will become a very fine player, for his tone is 


and his execution already surprising for his years.” 


This is Mr. de Ribas who played April 17, 1847, at a 
Philharmonic concert in New York “an aria for obo« 
from a violin solo” by De Beriot 


And Mr. J. S. Dwight, in a number of his journal in 
April, 1852, spoke thus of hin ‘Mr. de Ribas is one of 
our most useful musicians; in our principal orchestra 


from the Academy time to this his oboe has been remarked 
as one of the good points; and in this inclement weather, 


in spite of very poor health, he has been always at his 


post x 


Stop a moment 
and think what that had 
ried Cécile Jeanrenaud and had not penned a note of the 
“Elijah.””. Schumann had not written his first symphony 
Schubert had not 
ten years before that Beethoven had been buried 


Mr. de Ribas played in London in 1837 


means. Mendelssohn just mar 


been dead ten years, and it was only 


srahms 
was four years old. It was the year of Berlioz’s Requiem 
The autumn of that year, 1837, Wagner, twenty-four years 


old, went to Riga. Verdi had not written his first opera 


Gounod was studying at the Paris Conservatory. Tschai 
kowsky was not in this world; Rubinstein was seven 
years old. And Richard Strauss did not see the light 


until 1864 

And there Mr. de Ribas sat, playing his oboe and obey 
ing the beat of Emil Paur, who was not born until 1855 
What, pray, would he have said in 1837, what would the 
said as he 


most experienced violinist of that day have 


looked over the score of “Thus Spake Zarathustra? 


* 


It is over a week since I heard the symphonic poem of 


Strauss, and each day has strengthened my dislike. I 


remember with pleasure and admiration only the nobly 


and uplifting opening measures, Zarathustra’s 


“Greeting to the Sun.” The sublime effect of the roaring 
pedal, the simple the full 
chords C major, C minor, and then the return to C 


broad 


trumpet theme, orchestral 
major, 
still masters me, and still does all, or nearly all, that fol 
lows seem a lame and impotent conclusion. I remember 


nothing of “The Dwellers in the Rear World,” save a 


fleeting echo of the Gregorian Credo and Magnificat 
The section of “Joy and Passion” is to me now but a 
mighty pother, and neither the theme given to violins, 


oboes and horn, nor the trombone theme, seems of any 
real worth. “The Grave Song” is not without passages 


of sombre beauty, but the fugued passage “Of Science” is 
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it 


to me a dismal nightmare. “The Dance Song” is pre- 
the theme is common- 
“The Night Wan 

Then comes the 


tentious in orchestration; chief 
place, yes, worse than commonplace 
derer’s Song” is comparatively a relief 
Violins (in the highest) and harps 
the Then 


natural, E, F 


much discussed end 
the second position ol 
trombones play this chord—C 
against it the double-basses pick C natural, G natural 
octave Again the chord of B 
The double basses pick ¢ 
“Has Zara 


in B major chord 


sharp, and 


the fifth, C natural the 


major in the same position 


natural three times. And Mr 
thustra really solved the world riddle, or do investigation 


> , 
Reimann asks 


and longing and suffering, &c., begin again?” 


* 


Now, concerning the metaphysics or the philosophy of 
this 
tried last spring to read the book of Nietzsche 


have nothing to say I 
but neither 


strange and huge work, I 
in German nor in English could I make head or tail of it 


Floersheim from Berlin that 


“I did not intend to write philosophical 


I remember Mr writing 
Strauss told him 
music, or to portray Nietzsche's great work musically. | 
meant to convey musically an idea of the development of 
the 


scientific, up 


the human race, from its origin through various 


pl ases ol de velopment 
to Nietzsche’s idea of the Uebermensch 


religious as well as 
The whole sys 
phonic poem is intended as my homage to the genius of 


Nietzsche, 
book ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra.’ ” 


which found its greatest exemplification in his 


* 
* * 


As absolute music this work, as a whole, is swollen out 


bombastic, ugly without excuse, wil 


of all proportion 
The themes are for the most part vulgar 


The orchestra 


fully perverse 
and the treatment of them is preposterous 
is thus composed: One piccolo flute, three flutes (the 


third of which is interchangeable with a second piccolo), 


three oboes, one English horn, one E flat clarinet, two 
ordinary clarinets, one bass clarinet, three bassoons, one 
double bassoon, six horns, four trumpets, three trom 
bones, two bass tubas, one pair of kettledrums, bass 


drum, cymbals, triangle, Glockenspiel, one low bell, two 
harps, the usual strings, and organ 

In spite of this army of instruments, with the exception 
of the superb opening measures, there is little true sonor 
ity. My friend and colleague, Mr. Woolf, speaking of the 
unhealthiness of the music, wrote, “It suffers severely from 
basstubaculosis, and its utterances are too often basstuba- 
And yet you seldom hear a true, full, satisfactory 
satis- 


thetic.” 
there is seldom a majestic or 
Everything is shrieking high up 


there is 


bass in the harmonies; 
fying walk in the bass 
in the air In desperately polyphonic pages 


emptiness where there should be strength. Of course 
there is much that is wonderful and surprising in the de- 
tail of the but the the 
opening measures there is no great thought nobly ex- 
absolute music it must 


of the same com 


orchestration, with exception of 


pressed in the whole work As 
fall below the “Death and Apotheosis” 
here shakes hands with predetermined 


poser. Vulgarity 


eccentricity. It is as though you listened to the ravings 
of a disordered mind that in the wild pursuit after origi- 
nality of expression had forgotten coherency of thought 
the are 


distresses, 


and logical association of ideas; yet in ravings 


felicitous phrases, a mental brilliance that for 
you realize that this man was singularly gifted musically 
in certain ways 


¥ 


And last night, although the Haydn symphony, so far 
as the first three movements are concerned, is a dull thing, 
and the academic beauty of Mozart was vitalized only by 
Mr. Kneisel, yet the con 


stant thought that even dullness or 


the exquisite art of there was 
academic beauty is 


preferable to such originality as that of Zarathustra 
preferable to such originality as that of Zarathustra by 
out “Thus Spake Zarathustra” entirely from the memory, 
but it made 
well—that it 
highly inspired than the Leonore No. 3 


Beethoven; not 


was played marvelously 
indeed 
And this 


because 


one realize—for it 


is more truly dramatic, and more 


not 


because it was written by the 


| composer is dead, but because sublime thoughts are ex 
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pressed in sublimely forcible and beautiful and lucid har- 
monic and orchestral speech. 
x * » 

Mr. Paur’s cadenzas to the Mozart Serenade were in 
admirable taste. 

x * 

Mr. Max Heinrich sang songs by Schumann, Brahms 
(the four Serious Songs) and Mackensie in Steinert Hall 
the 2d. 

Mr. Stephen Townsend, baritone, gave a concert, as- 
sisted by Miss Gertrude Miller, soprano, in Steinert Hall 


the 4th. Puitiep HALE. 


Madame Dyna Beumer. 


N atmosphere of romance and learning surrounds the 
birthplace of the charming Belgian soprano who is 
now in New York, and not a little of thisatmosphere clings 
to Madame Beumer herself. She is one of the favored mor- 
tals who can reflect the spirit of her country and who is in- 
vested with the finer qualities of her race. 
mental attainments, her social advantages should cause 
her to be warmly welcomed in this country. 
Belgium is a home of antique legend and story. The 


Gauls, the Celts, the Germans, the French, the Spanish | 
have in turn contributed to its development and its civiliza- | 


tion. The result has been a high degree of culture in the 
more important cities, and, as always happens when there 
is a mixture of races, a high degree of interest in matters 
of history and art. Madame Beumer was born in the very 
centre of Belgian culture—Brussels. 
the Rova: Aca’ emy of Science, Literature and Art and the 
Royal Musical Conservatory. In the latter her father, 
Henry Beumer, who came from Holland in his early youth, 
was professor of the violin. The Royal Conservatory is 


under the immediate direction of the Minister of the In- | 


terior, aided by a commission of seven members nominated 
by the King, with the burgomaster of Brussels as honorary 
president. 

Naturally the more gifted pupils of the conservatory are 
brought into relation with the more intellectual and ap- 
preciative circles of Brussels, and Dyna Beumer, belonging 
herself to a family of distinction, was regarded with more 
than ordinary favor. 

Encompassed by their atmosphere of culture and appre- 


ciation she rapidly developed not only great musical talent | 


but also those qualities of mind and heart which have so 
endeared her to her own people. She became a special | 
protégée of their Majesties the King and Queen of Belgium, 
and is still in high favor at the court of Holland. From | 


France she has received the insignia of Officier d’Acade- | 
mie, and wherever she has become known honors and at- | 
tentions have been showered upon her—well-deserved testi- | 


monials to her nobility of nature and refinement as well as 
to her remarkable musical gifts. To her as one of their | 
most celebrated virtuosi the Belgians point with pride, re- 
garding her as an ideal exponent of the art of singing. 

Her early training in vocal cnlture was received mainly 


from Gavaert, the director of the Brussels Conservatory; | 
later she studied with Chiaromonte and then with the | 


celebrated baritone Faure. But the most careful training 
cannot make a voice like a Madame Beumer’s; that is a 
gift from the gods. Her voice is pure in quality and of 
surpassing sweetness. It is not surprising that Massenet, 
the French composer, should write after hearing her: 
‘* What art, what talent, what avoice!” Nor that Richard 
Pohl should say that Mozart must have had her in mind 
when he wrote his finest coloratura arias. 


Beumer’s voice much may be learned; by observing her 


Her voice, her | 


Here is established | 


rarely scored a greater triumph—Le Nouvelliste, August 2, 1897. 


Besides the pleasure afforded by hearing Madame | 








 sethed of interpretation, the manner of phrasing, the 
delicate nuances and the general ease and breadth of her 
style. Although her skill as a coloratura singer has won 
the praise of the most critical composers who have heard 
her, it is not merely in florid music that she wins her 
| laurels. The deeper music that springs from the heart 
receives from her that exquisite interpretation which can 
only be given by one who lives in harmony with spiritual 
things. 

Her special musical successes cannot easily be enumer- 
ated in an article limited as to space. It is sufficient to say 
that enthusiasm has attended her appearances in Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Holland, Switzerland, 
Scandinavia and England. Very recently Antwerp and 
London have added words of highest praise to those al- 
ready bestowed. These expressions of interest and enthu- 
siasm will, no doubt, be re-echoed here in New York, for 
although Americans are apt to make up their minds for 
themselves, regardless of foreign opinions, they do not fail 
to recognize superiority in any art. 

It has been regretted that Madame Beumer has been pre- 
vented from appearing in opera on account of an accident 
she met with when quite young. In the estimation of 
| critics, she would have been incomparable in this wider 
field. But her lameness has caused her to enhance her 
| musical gifts in every way possible for concert singing, so 
that the loss from opera is partly, if not entirely, balanced 

| by the gain to the concert stage. 
The letters from Massenet and Chaminade which we have 
selected for publication, and a few of Madame Beumer's 
most recent press notices, will give additional proof, if any 
be needed, of the estimation in which she is held. 

TRANSLATION OF MAssENET’S Letrer TO N. HERLOF. 

May 6, 1897. 
DEAR SIR—It is with the greatest pleasure that I shall see you in 
Paris. I will be there during June and September. 
I congratulate you upon having secured Mme. Dyna Beumer. 
She is an exquisite and re oarkable artist, who is certain to score 


great successes in her concerts. Cordially yours, 
(Signed) MASSENET. 


TRANSLATION OF THE ORIGINAL LETTER FROM C, CHAMINADE 
ro Dyna BEuMER. 
AUGUST 12, 1897. 
DEAR MADAME—I thank you very much for your kind intention of 
singing my music during your Americantour. I am much delighted 
about it, as I know what an admirable interpreter you are and what 
wonderful things you make of everything you sing. Americans are 
| a very artistic and enthusiastic people, and no doubt you will meet 
in their country with all your European triumphs. 
Believe, dear madame, in my greatest sympathy and sincere ad- 
miration. (Signed) C. CHAMINADE. 





Mme. Dyna Beumer and M. César Thomson (violinist) were 
specially applauded, and at the close of the concert the Queen and 
Princess Clémentine advanced to the platform and shook the two 
latter artists heartily by the hand, assuring them of the great pleas- 
ure they had experienced in listening to them.—74e New York 
| Herald, Paris, F riday, August 6, 1897. 





Yesterday's concert proved for Dyna Beumer an occasion of sig- 
| nificant artistic success. No doubt the American people, who are 
| beyond the average where music is concerned, will know how to ap- 
preciate the splendid and eminent talent of Dyna Beumer.—La 
Meuse, August 4, 1897. 


Rarely has the great and sympathetic artist scored such a success. 
After the air “ De la Belle Arséne,” of Monsigny, which she inter- 
preted in a wonderful manner, she was showered with flowers, and 
had to singagain. She gave as an encore “ The Echoes” of Eckert. 








—La Vie Elégante, Spa, August 4, 1897. 








It is always with her beautiful voice that Dyna Beumer sang the 
air of the opera “ La Belle Arséne,”’ to which M. Gevaert has added a | 
| cadenee of an incredible virtuosity. The sympathetic artist has 


Mme. Dyna Beumer always possesses that incomparable voice and 
accomplished talent. After the air of ‘‘ La Belle Arséne,”” which she 
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rendered in a wonderful manner, being repeatedly recalled, she had 
to give “‘ The Echoes,”’ which was rewarded by a profusion of flowers. 
—L’ Union Liberale, August 3, 1897. 





Dyna Beumer, a singer with superb art, great facility of execution 
and delicacy of expression, sang the air from ‘“‘ La Belle Arséne,” an 
old opera of the last century. The audience recalled her enthusi- 
astically. At the request of many present, and, it is said, by special 
desire of the Queen, Madame Beumer gave as an encore the famous 
Swiss “‘ Echo Song,” by Eckert, which, I am sure, was never sung 
better. Quite an ovation followed, and Madame Beumer bowed her 
thanks and also her adieux to the public, as she leaves for New York 
shortly —7he Belgian Times and News, August 5, 1897. 





Mme. Dyna Beumer is one of our musical prides. She sings mar- 
velously, and marvelously enchants you with her incomparable 
marvels. She sang the air of “‘ La Belle Arséne,”’ of Monsigny, with 
an extreme fineness, and the “ Echoes,” of Eckert, were given in such 
a way that cannot be equaled.—/ournal des Etranger, Angust 3, 
1807. 

Dyna Beumer was wonderfully fine in her rendering of the air 
from “ La Belle Arséne,” of Monsigny, and in the *‘ Echoes,” that she 
was compelled to give as an encore —La Chronique, August 5, 1807. 





The Queen conversed for some length of time with Mme. Dyna 
Beumer, whose voice eternally remains beautiful, pure and incom- 
parable.—L’E.xvpress, August 4, 1897. 

A Dossert Pupil.—Theodore Arnheiter, the talented pu- 
pil of Frank G. Dossert, has been appointed to take charge 
of the vocal department at the Hasbrouck Institute. Mr. 
Arnheiter will give a recital in Jersey City on December 1. 
He will be assisted by Hans Kronold, the renowned ‘cellist, 
and Master Harry Graboff, pianist. 


Herbert W. Greene’s Lectures.—The normal work 
which has been a special feature for some time in connec- 
tion with Mr. H. W. Greene’s vocal teaching has been 
resumed at his studios, No. 487 Fifth avenue. The meet- 
ings of the class are fortnightly, and the second one 
occurred on Wednesday last. The program comprised a 
paper on ‘‘ Phrasing” by Miss Watson, aided in illustration 
by a violin selection from Miss Tyler. Several vocal 
selections followed. A paper on the same subject will be 
read by Miss Burns next week with special reference to 
vocal numbers selected for the purpose of illustration. 





Special _ =~ 
Attractions. 


Mr. H. M. HIRSCHBERG, Impresario, 


‘Mr. DAVID BISPHAM, 
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SECOND AMERICAN SEASON. 
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SOPRANO. 
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MARKGUERITE HALL, 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
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WILLIAM LAVIN, 
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THE HASTREITER 
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HELENE HASTREITER, Contralto. 
Sig. EDGARDO, Tenor. 

GIACOMO QUINTANO, Violin Virtuoso. 
RUDOLF VON SCARPA, Pianist. 


On tour, commencing in the South November 15, 


Sole Direction: 


Mr. H. M. HIRSCHBERG, 
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36 West 15th Street, New York. 
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CINCINNATI, November 6, 1897. 


REPARATIONS for the Jubilee Saengerfest of the 
North American Saengerbund, which will be given in 
this city in 1899, are gradually assuming some definite 
The executive board was recently incorporated, 
and with Mr. Bernard Bettmann as president counts 
among its members some of the most influential and rep- 


shape. 


resentative men in this city. 

The North American Saengerbund was organized in 
Cincinati some fifty years ago, and it is but proper that the 
celebration of its fiftieth anniversary should take place in 
this city. Mr. Fred. H. Alms, one of the board of direct- 
ors of the College of Music, and a generous patron of the 
heavenly muse, made an unconditional gift of $1,000 to 
the executive board of the Saengerfest for a prize com 
position. 

This -afternoon the music committee had a conference 
with Mr. Alms and established the following conditions 
for the competition: First, the composition is to be for 
mixed chorus, soloists and orchestra; second, it is to 
have such a general character in its construction that it 
may be used for other purposes than for a Saengerfest; 
third, the subject is to be the glorification of the fine arts 
in general or else that of music alone; fourth, the text is 
to be in Latin with English and German translations; 
fifth, the time occupied for the performance of the com- 
position is not to be less than forty nor more than sixty 
minutes; sixth, the composition is to be sent in to Dr 
Gustav Zinke, secretary of the music committee, on or 
before July 1, 1898, without signature of composer, but 
with motto and cipher. An accompanying letter is to be 
sent to Rev. H. G. Eisenlohr, president of the music com- 
mittee, with proper signature, referring to motto and 
cipher on the composition 

The committee also determined that the 
gerfest Hall, to be specially constructed for the occasion, 
shall have the following seating capacity: Stage accom- 
modations for five thousand singers and one hundred men 
in the orchestra; twelve thousand seats for the audience. 
[he committee on hall, with Gen. A. J. Hickenlooper 
as chairman, has asked .or an appropriation of $60,000 for 
the construction of the temporary hall. 

The Apollo Club this year is taking a step higher in 
the direction of serious art work. It will be its sixteenth 
season, and a series of three concerts is announced to be 
given in Springer Hall under the direction of Mr. Bush 
W. Foley. The first concert will be on Thursday evening, 
December 9, when Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater’ and “The 
Swan and The Skylark,” by Goring Thomas, will be given 
by an augmented chorus, assisted by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The soloists will be Antoinette Trebelli, 
soprano; Ida Smith-Lemmon, contralto; George Hamlin, 


music Saen- 


tenor, and Carl E. Dufft, bass. Every -effort is being 
made for the success of this initial concert. There seems 
to be more earnestness and enthusiasm among the mem- 
bers of the club than ever before in its history. The sec- 
ond concert will be devoted to part songs, and the Soloists 
are announced: ‘Tirzah Hamlin-Ruland, contralto, and 
Leo Stern, ’cellist. The third concert will be of a high 
character, and Massenet’s “Eve” will occupy the evening, 
with the following soloists: Genevieve Clark Wilson, so- 
prano; Evan Williams, tenor, and David Bispham, bass. 
The chorus will again be assisted by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Louis Ehrgott continues in the 
position of accompanist, for which he is exceptionally 
fitted. The board of directors of the club are: Elliott H. 
Pendleton, president; Joseph Wilby, vice-president; R. M. 
Bickerstaff, secretary; H. T. Loomis, treasurer; Geo. B. 
Jennings, librarian; Joseph Adle , A. H. Chatfield, J. B. 
Hargrave and A. F. Maish. 

A musicale was giving on Saturday afternoon, October 
30, at the palatial residence of Mr. J. G. Schmidlapp in 
honor of Mrs. McKinley. The arrangement of program 
and the selection of its participants were left entirely in the 
hands of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, dean of the faculty 
of the College of Music. Among those present on this 
distinguished occasion were President McKinley and Mr 
Herrick, of Cleveland. 

The program was as follows: 
ek, BS Fas Gr TE a 0 i060 00 dbs cncdoededéeudoctibsnsocesicicovcves Raff 

Messrs. Romeo Gorno, José Marien and Lino Mattioli. 


Wolfram's Address, from Tannbduser.. Wagner 
Mainacht............ a | nae 
So Willst Duder Armen ..! ex 

Warunng .Mozart 


Mr. Paul Haase. 
Schubert 
sesees Popper 


Litany 
Mazourka.. ’ a nen 
Mr. Lino Mattioli 
Horrocks 
D’Hardelot 
Rubinstein 


The Bird and the Rose. 
Little Boy Blue 
Good Night.. 
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Mr. José Marien 


Duet from The Creation Haydn 


Mr. and Mrs. Haase 


Mr. and Mrs. Haase, in their duet from “The Creation,” 
achieved a very emphatic success, their voices blending 
beautifully. At the close of the concert the President of 
the United States shook hands cordially with Mr. Haase 
and said, “I love to hear the German songs.” 

Mr. 
management of Mr. Alexander Weiss, the private secre 
tary of Mr. Van der Stucken. Mr. Weiss will also manage 
other local talent. 


Haase will soon begin a concert tour under the 


** * 


The first invitation vocal recital of the Auditorium 
School of Music was given yesterday afternoon, in the 
beautiful studio of Miss Tecla Vigna. Her pupils showed 
progress and enthusiasm for their work. These 
Misses Jeanette Foster, Antoinette Werner, Bessie Boyer 
and Jessie Coffey. They were assisted by Miss Cora 


Henry, violinist, a pupil of Mr. Tirindelli, and a quartet of 


were 


female oices 

Adolph Hahn, violinist, Mr 
pianist, gave a musicale at the W. C. A. 
Dayton, Ohio, on Tuesday, November 2 
program was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Mr. Oscar J. Ehrgott, baritone, has arranged a series of 
three song recitals. The first will present a miscellaneous 
program; the second will be devoted to Beethoven, Schu 


Philip Werthner, 
Auditorium in 


and 
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bert and Schumann; and the third to Loewe, Franz and 


| voice has much musical quality. 
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Brahms. Mr. Ehrgott has been engaged to sing the solos 
in “The Messiah,” Ala., 
the evening of December 21. He has also organized a 
chorus in Clifton, with Mr 





to be given at Birmingham, on 







Romeo Gorno as the accom 







panist. The chorus will give parts of “The Messiah” 
Christmas week at the Town Hall. 
Miss Josephine Kilb, a graduate of the College of 





Music under Signor Lino Mattioli, has been engaged as 
contralto in the choir of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian 
Miss Kilb is a singer of decided ability, whose 






Church. 







I recently had the opportunity of hearing Miss Louise 
Byram sing before a select invited audience, at the Audi 
torium School of Music. Miss Byram is a young girl 
from Liberty, Ind., who has been studying under the best 
She sang a 















































masters in Germany for the past five years 
few German Lieder, an aria from Mozart's “Figaro,” and 
the indispensable “Una voce poco fa.” She has a pure 
soprano voice, of liquid, almost melting quality. Her 
She sings with feeling and has 
Miss Byram is a sister of 


portamento is delightful. 
her voice under good control. 
Mrs. J. H. Sharp, of this city, and will make Boston her 
home. 

The season is progressing splendidly at the Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mr. Georg Krueger will give a piano re- 
cital this week, and Mr. Theodore Bohlmann has one in 


preparation J. a. Homan. 


Circulars and Pamphlets. 


HE artistic cuts, half-tones and reproductions of the 

photographs and portraits published in this paper 

are known to the whole musical profes ‘on. These are 

printed, together with this paper, by the Blumenberg 

Press, 214 William street, which is prepared to print the 

most artistic kind of circulars and pamphle and cata- 
logues for musicians or others. 

The Blumenberg Press has a large line of samples and 
specimens of its work, which can be submitted as evidence 
of the artistic finish of its productions, besides offering 
every week THE MusicaLt Courter as the best evidence 
of rapid newspaper production, typographically as perfect 
and beautiful as anything in its line in the world—in fact, 
superior to the great majority of weekly or magazine pub- 
lications. All questions on printing cheerfully answered 
in detail. 


Pupil of Mr. Benham.—Miss Helen M. Lang, a pupil 
of Mr. Benham, will give a piano recital in Steinway Hall 
on Thursday, November 18, at 8:15 p.m. Her program 
includes the G major concerto by Beethoven and the con- 
Mile. Cecil Brani, who has sung in the 
will assist Miss 


certo by Grieg. 
Covent Garden Opera House, 
Lang. 


London, 


Mr. Mulligan’s Organ Recital.—Mr. William Edward 
Mulligan gave the first of a series of organ recitals last 
Sunday evening in St. Mark’s Church. 

He was assisted by Miss Caroline Mihr, soprano; Miss 
Clara A. Jewell, contralto; Mr. Nicolas Sebastian, tenor, 
and Mr. John C. Dempsey, bass. The program included 
numbers by Bach, Capocci, Wagner, Gounod, Caellerts 
and Beethoven. 

Miss Mihr sang the solo ‘‘ Repentir,” by Gounod, with feel- 
Mr. Mulligan’s playing of the Prelude in B, 
The 





ing and taste. 
by Bach, was noteworthy for its clearness and finish 
next recital takes place on Sunday, December 5 
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‘_| sary for his new opera, “Iris,’ 


CCORDING to the pana of Monday, Page 

is “a noted French baritone” and Ysaye is the 

“famous Belgian violinist and pianist.” Better 
hire a music critic, Mr. Hearst! 


Ses Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company (lim- 

ited in common business sense) has again met 
and the portentous news announced that Van Dyk 
has been engaged. ‘This is a bad stroke for John 
Reszke, as the Belgian tenor has some voice left 
and is also a tenor. Come, come, Mr. Grau, we see 
trouble ahead. Of course business of genuine im- 
portance was shelved. 


ESPITE Sembrich, despite Seidl and his band, 
D the first concert at the Astoria was a fashion- 
able function, not an event of serious musical im- 
portance. We have always doubted the wisdom of 
mixing up the two worlds; one or the other is 
bound to suffer, and the Astoria affairs will soon 
degenerate into mere modish conversaziones. In 
that case we hope Mr. Seidl will plant his foot 
firmly down and refuse to play when the gabbling 
begins in the boxes. 


WO statements before us which were made 
lately by reliable contemporaries have at first 
glance very little in common. But in reality they 
bear pleasantly upon each other. One statement, 
from an English religious journal, is that there has 
been a marked decline of interest in the Handelian 
festival in London, the decline being evidenced by 
a falling off in attendance and a falling off in re- 
ceipts to the extent of £4,000 less than the usual 
average. The other statement, from the Evening 
Post, is to the effect that nearly all the masses to be 
sung in St. Patrick’s Cathedral this winter will be 
by American composers. 

The deductions to be drawn are palpable. Even 
London amateurs, devoted as they are to steady- 
going traditional music, are getting tired of the old, 
familiar musical jog trot and are beginning to feel 
that riding on a hobby horse is not a means of 
rapid progress. One might as well sit quietly at 
home. And even a church renowned for the uni- 
form excellence of its musical services, which has 
been in the habit of offering to its congregation the 
best compositions of all ages, interpreted in a most 
fitting manner, does not disdain to encourage home 
talent, does not consider the best American com- 
positions unworthy of a fair hearing. These 
masses may live to a good old age under the fos- 
tering care of the Church, or they may die unno- 
ticed. But they will die by the hand of the com- 
poser, not from inanition or neglect. 

Put the two statements together, oh, ye of little 
faith, and appreciate the negative value of the 
former and the positive value of the latter. 





IS IT A BOW OF PROMISE? 


ASCAGNI seems to be rivaling Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold in his pursuit of things Japanese. Al- 
though he has not taken to himself a bona fide 
Japanese wife as Sir Edwin has, Mascagni has been 
‘carefully steeping himself in the local color neces- 
’ by living at Pesaro 
for some months and there surrounding himself 
| with Japanese bric-a-brac and musical instruments. 
Here he serves Japanese tea in Japanese style, and 
no doubt talks Japanese and sings Japanese songs 
in Japanese style, for Mascagni has the musical 
temperament to rush onward to the bitter tragic 
| end, regardless of musical consequences. 

One point of real value, however, is indicated in 
the Sun article, from which this latest information 
is derived. No stage manager will be allowed to 
mount the opera without conforming to the cos- 
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tumes, scenery and general Seneenatenn; which the 
proprietors of the opera have carefully arranged. 
A wise provision this. It may, in one case at least, 
cut off all possibility of an opera being presented in 
any such Gallico-Russian, Celtic-German, anarchis- 
tic-archaeological combination of scenery, costume 
and decoration as has sometimes characterized 
Metropolitan Opera House performances. 

However artistic in their tastes Metropolitan 
Opera House managers may be, they cannot carry 
out their plans properly when hampered by high 
salary artists, who take the profits while the man- 
ager like “Lord Ullin’s daughter is left lamenting.” 
lf composers, or proprietors of operas, would al- 
ways lay down determinate rules in regard to prop- 
er production of their operas, and if these rules 
could always be legally enforced, the public would 
certainly be gainers thereby. And managers might 
find, after experiment, that any good opera, well 
staged, evenly presented, appealing in all ways har- 
moniously to the eye and ear, might “draw” as 
well as one single drawing card in the shape of a 
$5,000 per night soprano minus musical feeling, or 
an equally high priced tenor plus a brother. Per- 
haps “Iris,” the new musical rainbow, may prove a 
bow of promise in one way, if not in another. 


THE ORCHESTRA., 


I appears now as if the present season of Theo- 

dore Thomas’ Chicago Orchestra will be a pro- 
nounced financial success. The Auditorium, in Chi- 
cago, a place of unusual dimensions and larger than 
any other concert hall or music hall in the country, 
is crowded weekly with a most intelligent class of 
people, chiefly young and middle aged, who are 
actually intensely absorbed in the program and its 
interpretation. 

In Pittsburg, in Cincinnati, in Buffalo and, of 
course, in Boston, a similar condition prevails, the 
permanent orchestras attracting the culture, the in- 
telligence of the cities and the tonangebende masses. 
It will be found that the orchestra—the permanent 
orchestra—is after all the post graduate university 
of each community. We have no such university 
here in this great 3,000,000 mass of music hungry 
beings. Our orchestras are not permanent; they 
are temporary, makeshift, accidental aggregations. 
They are not homogeneous and hence have no sin- 
gle will or purpose except for the moment. Unlike 
the permanent orchestra, they have no object, no 
aim, no principle, no law and hence they have no 
atmosphere, no character and actually no tone. 

The Philharmonic elects its own leader, which is 
an anomaly sufficiently paradoxical to make it ap- 
proach the nature of a farce. Under its defective 
constitutional existence the oldest players refuse to 
make room for the young, vigorous and physically 
capable tone makers. In all phases of life, even in 
a fixed bureaucracy like Russia’s, the principle of 
displacement is essential so as to secure the best 
possible results. With the New York Philhar- 
monic the laws of natural selection, as well as the 
laws of artificial selection, are defied, and the old 
and incapacitated refuse to vacate in favor of the 
younger and more capable. The leader, being 
elected by the society, is its tool and must there- 
fore succumb to its decisions. Without discipline 
there can be no order. There is no discipline in 
the Philharmonic, because there can be no author- 
ity, and for the same reason there can be no re- 
sponsibility and there is none. 

Without high priced soloists the Philharmonic 
concerts cannot live. It is the solo attractions that 
bring the subscribers to the Philharmonic and 
because there is a lower average price. Last Satur- 


day Theodore Thomas gave one of his regular 
concerts in Chicago to a crowded house without a 


soloist. See program in Chicago letter. 
And yet we consider New York a great musical 
emporium! How absurd ; how ludicrous! We 
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have lots of noise in this town; lots of noise, but 
little music, and we never shall have it until we get 
a permanent, fixed orchestra with a leader that 
dominates it. 


ROMANTICISM IN CHORAL MUSIC. 


ERLIOZ, speaking of the adagio cantabile in 
the ninth symphony, refers to the lack of unity, 

in that there are two distinct airs—the first theme, 
however, finally and in the most subtle manner 
dominating the first. “So great, so supreme,” he 
says, “is the beauty of the melodies, so wonderful 
the variety, charm, power and grace of the work 
done, that it rivals that of the greatest poet who 
ever lived, and if the law of unities is broken so 
much the worse—for the law.” Here is a marked 
example of the inner feeling of romanticism voiced 
in Beethoven’s music and in Berlioz’s appreciation. 
The definite breaking away from classic forms 
of musical expression was, we know, in the first 
place the result of that revival in literature and art 
which we call the Renaissance, the attempt to come 
closer to humanity, to imbue all literature and art 
with natural human feeling. The natural human 
feeling is always to rebel at too straight lines. The 
natural human feeling of a genius is to break away 
into a new pathway for himself—to walk over the 
old formulas only so far as is necessary to keep his 
footing; he must add some new beauty of form 
or expression to what has already been established. 
Mendelssohn is called the first of the romanticists, 
but, as we have before pointed out, there can be no 
such hard and fast line drawn in musical develop- 
ment; the tendency toward call Ro- 
manticism began with Palestrina, was indicated by 


what we 


the original humanizing melodies of Bach in his 
Passion Music, and received its first decided mani- 
festation in Beethoven. Thereafter the develop- 
ment was rapid, its most powerful exponents being 
Berlioz, Schumann, Rubinstein and finally Wagner. 

Berlioz broke very far away from classical re- 
He was the musical culmination of the 
He can never be 


straint. 
stormy period in which he lived. 
thoroughly understood without a knowledge of his 
time. He was thoroughly imbued with the revo- 
lutionary spirit and his art in its strongest aspect 
was the art of turmoil, of fear, of unrest. The wild 
ride to the abyss of Faust and Mephistopheles, the 
mocking “Chorus of Devils” in “Faust,” and, on a 
higher plane, the agony of the “Lacrymosa” in the 
“Te Deum” are superior, in intensity of feeling and 
splendor of orchestration, to all similar expressions 
in modern music. And this intensity of feeling 
and splendor of orchestration pervades all of Ber- 
lioz’s compositions: but, because of his mental 
limitations, he could never portray with equal 
power, however much he desired to, the calmness, 
the profound self-control of true religious feeling. 
Berlioz thought that he reached the point of sub- 
limity in his “Requiem” and in his “Te Deum,” 
but he only really touched it in the Sanctus of the 
former and in the magnificent final chorus of the 
latter. His weakness in counterpoint is generally 
noticeable, although the weakness is often concealed 
by the rich orchestration. He had not the fine 
sense of reticence which held him back from ex- 
travagance and musical absurdity in those attempts 
he made to reach the sublime in choral 
music. He had the aberrations that often accom- 
pany genius. Musically his choral works are sel- 
dom firm in structure, but they are magnificent in 
rhythm and modulation. They are terrible, melan- 
choly and humorous by turns. 

Much of what we have briefly said of Berlioz, as 
applied to his choral music, applies also to Rubin- 
stein; for, although Rubinstein adheres in the main 
to classical forms and shows somewhat the influ- 
ence of Mendelssohn, especially in his earlier works, 
his fervor, the curious cross rhythms and cross ac- 
cents and certain peculiarities of orchestration re- 


which 
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| 
the “Demon,” the “Tower of Babel” and the Bibli- 


cal opera of “Sulamith” are especially valuable for 
interpretation; for, notwithstanding many long- 
winded passages, the solos and choruses are most 
of them beautiful and many of them delightful 
studies in Oriental coloring. “The Maccabees’”’ 
presents, it will be recalled, the interesting pecu- 
liarity of unfolding two distinct styles representing 
the Greek and Hebrew elements. 

But it is by “Christus,” which Rubinstein himself 
calls the work of his life, that the composer must 
be judged as a writer of choral music. How far 
did he meet the anticipations of the musical world? 
How far was he able to carry out his own concep- 
tions? There has been so little study of this great 
sacred opera in this country that few will feel them- 
selves capable of answering these questions. The 
performance abroad and the analyses that have 
been published and a consideration of the score will, 
however, convince any musician that the agitated 
music descriptive of those turbulent times preced- 
ing Christ’s advent; the lurid harmonies, veritable 
Satanic chords, in the “Temptation in the Wilder- 
ness,” chords dominated finally by clear major 
chords; the scene before Pilate and the crucifixion 
scene, which illustrates the struggle between good 
and evil, all represent the climax of Rubinstein’s 


power in orchestration, while the Messiah “idea,” 
as he himself calls it, the four opening bars lento, 
give his conception of sublimity in theme, and the 


lovely strains of the “Sermon on the Mount,” the 
chorale of the angel’s message and song of the 
heavenly host, give his conception of spirituality 
in music. But it is exactly in these latter elements 
of a sacred opera that he fails to reach the highest 
The listener may be momentarily 
On the other | 





point possible. 
transported, but he is not translated 
hand, the vigorous “Song of the Northern King” 


and St. Paul’s bold words cannot be imagined in any 
more adequate form. As a whole the sacred opera 
is fitly characterized as “a series of moving pictures 
set to appiopriate music,” and it is surely far more | 
worthy study for the purpose of musical develop- 

ment than are many of the monotonous composi- 

tions of the English school, which have so long | 
dominated our church festivals and so often, too 


often, controlled our secular festivals. 

In this progressive day music of the old-time 
English school should only be offered occasionally 
at secular festivals, as illustrating a certain period 
of choral music and a certain legitimate style which 
has had its worthy influence, but which cannot be 
assumed as the only correct model to be placed be- 
fore the people. 


“champion of romanticism,” has 
He writes 


Schumann, the 
left on record his indebtedness to Bach. 
in 1840: “Mozart and Haydn had only a partial 
and imperfect knowledge of Bach, and we can have 
no idea how Bach, had they known him in all his 

would have affected their creative 
I myself confess my sins daily to that 


greatness, 
powers. 

mighty one and endeavor to purify and strengthen 
myself through him.” One of the gigues which 
Schumann wrote is an almost perfect imitation of 
Bach. But he soon sought out his own artistic 
form of expression, even in his counterpoint. He 
did not develop his counterpoint according to 
classic models from a classically constructed mel- | 
ody, but he composed his theme in the romantic | 
spirit and allowed this theme to develop itself in 
novel and original harmonies, and he endeavored 
at the same time to bring his own musical views 
into harmony with the general system of ancient | 
counterpoint. And although he studied Bach care- 
fully, he gained his knowledge of form by instinct, 
by his fine sense of artistic proportion. His poly- 
phonic piano style served him in god purpose when 
he began to write his more serious choral works, 
and his early following of Schubert prevented him 
in great measure from overshadowing the vocal | 





mind one strongly of Berlioz. “The Maccabees,” 


parts of his choral works by too rich orchestration. | 


| that. 
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The only fault of his orchestral technic seems to be 
sometimes a lack of clearness and simplicity in his 
purely instrumental music. But in his best choral 
works even his faults has its value. 

He understands better than Bach how to make 
the voice stand out distinctly against harmonic 
masses. He can present exquisitely what has been 
called “the lyric isolation of a detached emotion.” 
This charm is apparent in the solos of that exquis 
ite romantic oratorio “Paradise and the Peri,” 
which Schumann himself calls an oratorio “not for 
the conventicle, but for a bright and happy people.” 
Besides the songs of the Peri, so varied, yet so 
characteristic—exultant, as in “Let this be my gift”; 
sorrowful, as in the dirge; triumphant, as in the 
final hymn—such choiuses as “Come forth from 
the waters” and “Wreath ye the steps,”the light- 
ness and beauty of the whole composition, the unity 
in its atmosphere, if not in its actual structure, 
Schu- 
mann’s energy was sustained throughout this lovely 
The 
tata, or more properly, romantic oratorio, is clothed 
in light, the light and life of an Indian clime and 


place it beside the greatest sacred oratorios. 


labyrinthine maze of harmony. whole can- 


the light of Paradise. 

In intensity it equals Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust” and it was the point of departure for many 
Many of almost 
But they must be left 


later dramatic cantatas. these 
equally deserve attention. 
at this moment untouched, since it is only our pur- 
pose in this present article to indicate a few high 


lights in the great oratorio picture painted by Time. 


AMERICAN VOICES. 
MERICAN voices we have often declared are 
equal if not superior to the best foreign voices 
We have for a long time been trying to induce 
\mericans to believe this and to see the importance 
of removing any obstacles to the success of Ameri 
can singers in this country. There seem to be no 
obstacles in their way abroad, and it is a slur upon 
our intelligence that there should be any here. We 
have vigorously advocated the establishment of an 
American school of musical art, because, for one 
reason, it would create ultimately the necessary at- 
mosphere in which musical ability might be recog 
nized according to merit and not according to its 

foreign or non-foreign hall mark 

The anxiety with which some people look at a 
singer to find the foreign !abel reminds us of the 
He 
cannot decide by his own taste, but only by the 
Yet the wine or the cheese, as is well known 


wine purchaser’s or the cheese buyer's fear. 


label. 
among dealers, may have been made in this coun- 
try and only have crossed the ccean to return again 
properly (?) stamped 

For our earnest words in behalf of American in 
terests, words which have never excluded equal 
had the 
pleasure sometimes of having our motives ques 
But the 


recognition of foreign artists, we have 


tioned and even our veracity impugned 
mills of the gods are slowly grinding up our critics 
and they grind exceeding small. Testimony comes 
from all about us to prove the ‘ncreasing interest 
in American voices and American musical progress. 
One bit of testimony, aniong many others worth 


reproducing, is a statement from a_ teacher, 
who is so fortunately placed as to be able to give 
unbiased statements. This teacher says in an in 
with the Sun: “American 
The European teachers admit 


There- 


terview voices are the 
finest in the world. 
It is America alone that is skeptical 
fore the singers stay in Europe, where they are 
honored as they deserve.” 

It is our speaking voice that foreigners criticise ; 
not our singing voice. And in regard to the former 
there will soon be marked improvement, since so 
many are having their voices trained for speaking 


so we are told by many vocal teachers. 
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HAMMERSTEIN—IMPRESARIO. 


SCAR HAMMERSTEIN, impresario, has 
made an assignment. Manager Hammer- 
stein closed Olympia last Friday night and for the 
first time since that monstrous venture threw open 
its many mouths to the public some two years ago. 
The sum of money that caused this suspension is 
about $50,000, the lawyers say, and the impresario 
expects soon to be on his financial legs. The 
smash-up is the result of the high salary microbe 
which invaded the vaudeville stage about five years 
ago. Since then its ravages have been deadly. It 
ruined Koster & Bial’s, it paralyzed the energy of 
every other music hall in the land save one, Weber 
& Fields’, which we shall presently consider. 
Hammerstein is known to the public as a “hus- 
tler,’ a composer—heaven save the mark—and an 
eager grabber after novelties. He began as the 
editor of a tobacco trade journal and secured 
patents on tobacco cutting machines. 


ated as a manager in Harlem and dabbled in Eng- | 


lish opera, but he failed there, as have others. 
Then he cast longing eyes on Koster & Bial’s, 
and, much against the judgment of the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, persuaded John Koster and Albert | 
Bial to leave an established business on West | 
Twenty-third street and move to Thirty-fourth | 
street, where Hammerstein’s opera house was ful- | 
filling the digestive functions of a huge white ele- 
phant and literally eating its head off in its costly 
stable. The step was an ill advised one; quarrels 
ensued; both Koster and Bial succumbed to 
worry and the strain and the hall is now in the 
hands of the executors. 


without an enormous amount of litigation, abuse, | 


verbal warfare and the littering of the daily news- 
papers with all manner of tiresome detail. 

Then Olympia was thrown open. Yvette Guil- 
bert was imported at a ridiculously large salary and, 
while the management made money with her, every 
artist since has cost it ruinously and the affair col- 
lapsed last week after Anna Held proved a fiasco 
in “La Poupée” and $1,200 was refunded one night 
at the box office. Let us read Hammerstein’s 
statement to the Herald. It throws much light on 


his system. He said: 


“T am tired,” he kept saying at first, “tired and weary, and I 
don’t care if Olympia is closed or not. What amI goingto do? I 
don’t know. Idon’tcare;I don't really carea rap. I’m tired. I 
want rest. I’ve overtaxed myself. I’ve worked too hard. I was 
everything about the place. I was head and tail and everything— 
I’m tired.” 

“I’m going totake a rest,” he said again aftera little. ‘“‘ What’s 
the use? I’ve got plenty of money over and above my liabilities. 
A year, three months ago, a little thing like $50,000 liabilities would 
not have bothered me that much ’—slowly waving his hand—‘“ and 
it wouldn’t now, only I’m tired out with this bothering over 
Olympia and the hundred and one little miserable claims of artists 
and damages, and what not, and I’ve just stopped the whole thing, 
and I'm going torest. I’mtired. That's all. 

“T have only got $900,000 mortgage on Olympia, which cost me 
$2,000,000, and I could have got another loan if I had chosen to go 
around and drive and push and arrange my affairs. But how could 
I with all these petty matters in and around Olympia bothering me? 
So I just let the thing go and closed Olympia down. 

“ Now that it’s done a load is off my mind. It was better to close 
up and straighten out my business affairs than to keep on bother- 
ing about stage affairs at Olympia and let my financial affairs get 
tangled beyond disentanglement. I found a man couldn't attend to 
all the details of stage and office. 

“I may never go into business at Olympia again. What's the use? 
I'm tired out. I don’t have to work. I’ve enough for all my wants 
What's the use of worrying my life out with these worries—and I 
know enough of myself to know I could never get along at Olympia. 
with anyone else even partially in command. I must be head and 
front or nothing. 

“ Everything now is in the hands of my assignee; the small people 
will be taken care of first, and as there are abundant assets above 
liabilities the affairs will soon be straightened out. And! shall have 
a good rest—a rest I have long needed. 

“T have already had offers for , La Poupée’ from New York man- 
agers—I paid $10,000 down for it, and it cost me $20,000 more before 
the curtain went up—but I don’t know if it will be sold. In fact, 
technically speaking, the contract doesn’t allow its transfer. | 

“I don’t attribute the losses I have met with toa falling off of | 
public interest in music halls, but the public want novelties, and no 
manager can attend as I do to all the financial details of his business 
and have time to think up novelties. 

“The first year of Olympia I made $137,000 profits. That was 
when I gave my whole thought tothe stage. When I distracted 
my attention to finances my stage suffered, and this last year I ran 
behind $50,000—just what I owe now. My money is all invested, 
and not having time to financier myself through a bad season, I 
have just reversed the plan of the first year—give no attention to 
Olympia’s stage, but close up the place and give all my attention to 
finances.’ 


Divested of its characteristic bravado and boast- 


He gradu- | 


All this did not happen | 


| dramatic power on the operatic stage, in oratorio, or on the 


plant contributed to the downfall of the gaudy | 
music hall. Hammerstein is a “plunger.” He buys 
in the dark, and his taste in musical matters is 
notoriously bad. His operas were too absurd for | 
criticism, and yet the deluded man spent thousands 
on them. Then the idiotic grand opera tableaux 
which began this season at the Olympia cost him 
$10,000. He invested $30,000 in “La Poupee,” a 
great London success, but recklessly ruined its 
chances for success here by giving it with a poor 
cast. Everything Hammerstein touched has failed. 
He discounted the chances of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” by giving some bad performances of the 
work at the Lenox Lyceum. Then “The Cat and 
the Cherub” was hastily rushed, and “The First 
Born” has not gained the vogue it should because 
| of the Hammersteinian greediness. In a word, the 
| failure is not ill-deserved nor unexpected. Ham- 
| merstein believed in being audacious, but even au- 
sense limits, and he 





| dacity has its common 

| “plunged” in a way that made Jack Haverly’s 
| ventures the merest child’s play in comparison. 
| Emulative of the late Henry Abbey, Oscar Ham- 
merstein introduced a system of daring, speculative 
managerial gambling that has resulted badly in all 
cases. Art—even the low art of the vaudeville—is 
not to be subjected to Wall Street methods, as 
Hammerstein has discovered, as Henry Abbey in 
his sphere also found out. The modest effort of | 
Weber & Fields, who adhere closely to music hall 
standards, is a lesson to these purse-proud, boastful 
capitalists of the Hammerstein type. The shoe- 
maker should stick to his last, and, while Hammer- 

| stein believes that his last is a musical one, we are | 








| constrained to think that tobacco suits it better | 
than harmony. He is a better judge of tobacco 

| than art. Let him stick to the weed. Besides, the | 
public has grown weary of high-priced vaudeville. 

Give it the old variety stage of the Harrigan sort 

and it will be satisfied. Exit Olympia. 


Verlet,—The charming cantatrice Mlle. Alice Verlet 
will probably be heard in opera this season. She is enter- 
taining several offers. 


Adeleide Beekman.—aA singer of the first rank, who is 
| also an American girl, should always be received with pride 
and satisfaction in her own country. A hearty welcome 
will, without doubt, await the début of Adelaide Beekman, 
who has been induced by her many friends to let her voice 
be heard on the operatic and and concert stage. Heretofore 
Miss Beekman has been greatly admired in private musical 
circles, and her generous nature, never deaf to charity's 
call, has been ever ready to respond and delight the fash- 
ionable assemblages gathered together for sweet charity's 
sake. She is the fortunate owner of a dramatic soprano 
voice, rich, large and even; her method and phrasing are 
broad, musical and intelligent. 

Adelaide Beekman’s commanding presence and great 
personal beauty cause her to be an ideal figure of grace and | 





concert platform, while her sweet manner and rare adapta- 
bility make her an ever welcome guest in the drawing-room. 
Miss Beekman is not only an American girl, but she is a| 
New Yorker, and is going to convince the public that a/| 
‘‘prophet” can have ‘‘honorin his owncountry.” From | 





her earliest girlhood days music has been a dream of de- | 
light, and her ambition, beyond all others, has been to | 
make aname for herself. In appearance she is remarkably 
like Calvé—the same soulful gray eyes, black hair and 
smooth olive complexion, and the most wondrously white, 
even and fascinating teeth. In voice quality, also, the re- 
semblance continues, for she has the same fire, magnetism 
and bewitching charm of expression. 

Miss Beekman is a painstaking and earnest student, and 
hasa perfect mastery of the German, French and Italian 
languages. Her repertory is a remarkably extensive one, 
embracing ‘‘ Aida,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tannhduser,” ‘‘ Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” and “Carmen.” In oratorio she sings 
the entire standard and principal new works. The unusual 
range of her flexible voice makes what seem almost im- 
possibilities of vocal execution easy to her, and while 
loving all schools, her devotion is particularly for French 
music. Victor Harris has taken special delight in train- 
ing the rich voice, which is sure to be appreciated by the 
American public, which has a rare treat before it in hear- 





ing, this statement proves our assertion that ex- 





ing his artistic and beautiful young woman sing. 


| 
travagant salaries and a ridiculously unnecessary | 





A Mopern Music Lorp. 


IV. 

W* are now in the very thick of the fight, of the 
fierce battle waged by Tschaikowsky for his 

To know the complexion of his soul you 
must study his orchestral works, and after his op. 
57, six Lieder, comes the noble “Manfred” sym- 
phony, op. 58. If I had a spark of the true critic 
in my veins I would be able to give the dates of the 


ideals. 


performances of this, to use a banal expression, 
inspired work. But I am not a handy man at 
figures of any sort, and indeed barely remember 
| the composition except as a magnificent picture in 
| poignant tones, Manfred seeking forgetfulness of 
| his lost Astarte in the mountains, the Witch of the 
| Alps; and after a wonderful sketch of the Alps, 
‘with the piercing blue above the calm, a ranz des 
vaches not at all in the Rossinian manner, the death 
of Manfred, and the maddening tonal debaucheries 
in the hall of Arimanes 
| kowsky at his top notch, the temper of the man 


Here is our Tschai- 


showing out clear and poetic and dramatic to al! 
extremes. The passion of life and its folly is pro- 
claimed by a master pessimist who from his birth 
was sacrificed to those three dread sisters told of 
by De Quincey. 
and one that almost shakes your belief in the uni- 


A most moving and agitated tale, 


verse. No joy of life here but a morbid brooding, 
|a mood of doubtness and darkness. There are 
desperate moments in the music, and Manfred’s 
naked soul stands before us. The finale, with its 
sweeping melos, accompanied by the organ, is most 
| melancholy, but not without a gleam of hope. 


Tschaikowsky is a poet who sometimes prophesies. 


* x * 


Op. 59 is a “Doumka,” a rustic Russian scene 
for piano solo. Op. 60 consists of a dozen ro- 
mances for voice, and op. 61 is the delightful 
fourth orchestral suite ““Mozarteana,’ which Tschai- 
kowsky testified in a lively maner to his love for 
Mozart. He has utilized the “Ave Verum” in a 
striking way, and not even Gounod himself was 
ever so saturated with the Mozartean feeling as 
the Russian composer in this suite. It is a great 
favorite. 

The “Pezzo Capriccioso” is numbered op. 62 
and is for violoncello, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. It is as wayward and Slavic as anything 
Tschaikowsky ever wrote, ending in midair, as is 
occasionally his wont. More songs comprise op 
63, and the opus that follows, 64, is the fifth sym- 
phony in E minor. It is the most Russian of all 
his symphonies and its basis is undoubtedly com- 
posed of folksongs. Its pregnant motto in the an- 
dante, which is intoned by the clarinets, is sombre, 
world weary, and in the allegro the theme, while 
livelier and evidently bucolic, is not without its 
sardonic tinge. The entire first movement is mas- 
terly in its management of the variation, the epi- 
sodical matter, the various permutations in the 
durchfuhrrung all being weighed to the note and 
every note a telling one. Not themes for a sym- 
phony in the classic sense, Dvorak thinks, yet not 
without power, if lacking in nobility and elevation 
of character. But what an impassioned romance 
the French horn sings in the second movement! 
It is the very apotheosis of a night of nightingales, 
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soft and seldom footed dells, a soft moon and 
dreaming tree leaves. Its tune sinks a shaft into 
your heait and hot fiom your heart comes a re- 
sponse; the horizon is low, heaven is near earth and 
carking life beyond forgotten in the fringes and 
shadows. Some pages of perfect writing follow, 
the oboe and the horn in tender converse, and you 
can never forget those first six bars; all youth, all 
love is clamoring in them. 

How that slow valse, with lugubrious bassoon 
and its capering violins in the trio, affects one! A 
sorrowful jesting, quite in the Russian style. It is 
a country where the peasants tell a joke with the 
tears streaming down their faces, and if the vodka 
is sufficiently fiery will dance at a funeral. The 
clatter and swirl of the finale is deafening, the 
motto in the major key is sounded shrill, and 
through the movement there is noise and confu- 
sion, a hurly-burly of peasants thumping their 
wooden shoes and yelling like drunken maniacs. 
All the romance, all the world-weariness has fled to 
covert, and the composer is at his worst with the 
seven devils he has brought to his newly garnished 
mansion. It is this shocking want of taste that 
offends his warmest skill in 
painting lascivious revelries is more dubious than 
Certainly you can never affix the 


admirers, and his 


Hogarth’s. 
moral tag. 

Tschaikowsky is often possessed by these devils, 
and then the whole apparatus of his orchestra is 
shivered and shaken. His chromatic contrapuntal 
scales on the heavy brass, his middle voices never 
at peace, the whirr and rush of the fiddles and the 
drumming and clash of cymbals are the outward 


evidence of the unquiet Calmuck man beneath the | 


skin of Peter IIlitsch. 
things I am willing to swear, and his neurotic 
energy is tremendous. This fifth symphony has its 
weak points; structurally it is not strong, and th« 
substitution of the valse for the familiar scherzo is 
not defensible in the eyes of the formalists. But 


That he can say obscene 


there are moments of pure beauty, and the mixing 
of hues, despite the Asiatic violence, is deft and to 
the ear bewildering and bewitching. 


x * * 


Just here I would like to make a digression and 
examine more fully the predecessor of the sym- 
phony in E minor, the fourth in F minor. It is 
seven years since Walter Damrosch introduced it. 





In symmetry, beauty of musical ideas, suavity, in- | 
deed in general workmanship, it is not always the | 


equal of the fifth symphonic work, but in one in- 
stance this may be qualified: The first movement is 
full of abounding passion, is more fluent in expres- 
sion than the first allegro of the fifth symphony. 
The theme in the introduction of the F minor 
symphony bears a strong resemblance to the open- 
ing of Schumann’s B flat symphony, but not in 


rhythm. It is used in several movements later as 


a sort of leading motive or peihaps to give an im- 


pression of organic unity. The theme proper is 
romantic in the extreme and charged to the full 
with passion and suspense. The halting, synco- 
pated phrases, the dramatic intensity, the whirl of 
colors, moods and situations are all characteristic. 


The episode which follows the principal theme | 


can hardly be called a theme; it is a bridge, a 
transition to the second subject. 


Tschaikowsky | 
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can sometimes be very Gallic, for Gounod is sug- 


gested—a phrase in “Romeo et Juliette”—but is 
momentary. Musically this first movement is the 
best of the four, more naive and full of abandon 
and blood-stirring episodes. 

The second movement in B flat minor andantino 
in modo di canzona is a tender, sad little melody in 
eighth notes, embroidered by runs in the wood- 
wind—Cossack counterpoint. It has a sense of 
remoteness and dreary resignation. It is uncom- 
piomisingly Slavic. It is said to be the actual 
transcription of a Russian 
This is treated in a variant fashion—the second sub- 
sidiary in A flat being delivered by clarinets and 
fagottes, a middle part piu mosso in F, the whole 
concluding with the fagotte intoning the first mel- 
ody. Sombre it is and not the equal in romantic 
beauty of the lulling horn solo in the slow move- 
ment of the E minor symphony. 

Se 


bargeman’s refrain. 


The scherzo allegro in F, plucked by the string 
choir, is deficient in musical depth, but its novel 
workmanship fixes one’s attention. It is called a 
“pizzicato ostinato,” although the pizzicati are not 
continuous. It is full of a grim sort of humor, and 
the trio for woodwind, oboes and fagottes is rol- 
licking and pastoral. The third theme—smothered 
staccato chords for brass with sinister drum taps 


is thoroughly original and reminds me of the en- 


trance of Fortinbras in the composer’s “Hamlet.” 


The working out is slim but clever. 

The last movement in F is a triumph of con- 
structive skill, for it is literally built on an unpre- 
tentious phrase of a measure and a half. It is all 
noisy, brilliant, interesting, but not of necessity 
symphonic. 
varied, is not new. 
solo from Mozart’s “Escape from the Seraglio,” 
and in a slightly transformed shape it lurks in the 
“Faschingschwank aus 


It may be found in a baritone 


romanza of Schumann’s 
Wien.” Tschaikowsky’s wonderful contrapuntal 
skill and piquancy of orchestration invest this 
finale with meaning. 

In the first movement at times the underlying 
structure is valse-like. Even though the rhythm 
may not be triplicate, the skeleton of the popular 


dance form is unmistakably there. Western ears 


The main theme, almost interminably | 
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begins in A minor and closes in F minor. There 
seems to be little attempt to paint the conventional 
Hamlet mood, the mood of atrabiliary sluggishness 
and frenetic intellection, but rather hints of the 
bloody side of Shakespeare’s purple melodrama 
In it stalks the apparition and the witching hour 
of midnight booms to the bitter end. There is the 
pathetic lunacy of Ophelia—a lovely theme limns 
her—and there is turmoil and fretting of spirit 
At the close I am pleased to imagine the figure of 
Fortinbras thinly etched by staccato brass and the 
rest that was silence to the noble spirit which o’er- 
crowed itself and has been made such a mish- 
mash by Shakespearian exegetics, is sounded in 
thunder that may be heard in the hollow hills. It 
is not Tschaikowsky’s most masterly effort in the 
form, but it is masterly withal, and its mastery is 


mixed with the alloy of the sensational. 
* * * 


“La Dame de 


act; 


Op. 68 is an opera in three acts, 


Pique”; op. 69, “Yolande,” opera in one 
op. 70, the lovely “Souvenir de Florence,” a sex 
tuor for two violins, two altos ond two ’celli. It is 
Tschaikowsky at his happiest and he makes simple 


strings vibrate with more colois than the rainbow 


Op. 71 is “Casse-Noisette,” a two act ballet, a 
suite from which has been often played here. It is 
dainty, piquant and bizarre. Op. 72 consists of 


eighteen pieces for piano solo, variously called “Im 
promptu,” “Berceuse,”’ “Tendres Reproches,” 
“Danse Caracteristique,” “Meditation,” “Mazurque 
“Polacca de Concert,” “Dialogue,” 
“Scherzo 


pour Danser,” 
“Un Poco di Schumann,” 
“Valse Bluette,” “L’Espiegle,” “Echo Rustique,” 
“Chant Elegiaque,” “Un Poco di Chopin,” “Valse 
a Cinqtemps,” “Passé Lointan” and “Scene Dan 
of “Invitation 


Fantaisie,” 


sante,” which last bears the sub-title 


| au Trepak.” 


| in public. 
| are clever. It 


are sometimes sadly tried by the uncouth harmonic | 


progressions and by the savagery of the moods of | 


this symphony. Symphony perhaps in the narrow 
meaning of the term it is not 


drama it could be better styled. All the 


A wordless music 
keen, 
poignant feeling, the rapidity of incident, the cu 
mulative horror of some mighty drama of the soul, 
with its changeful coloring and superb climax, are 
here set forth and sung by the various instruments 
of the orchestra, which assume the role of the per- 
sonages in this unspoken tragedy. 
How intensely eloquent in this 
Tschaikowsky, and what a wondrous art it is that 
out of the windless air of the concert room can 
weave such epical sorrow, joy, love and madness! 


form is 


* * * 


Op. 65 biings us to six romances for piano and 
op. 66 the ballet of “La Belle au Bois Dormant.” 
Op. 67 is the “Hamlet” overture fantaisie, which 
evidently finds its form in Wagner’s unsurpassable 
“Eine Faust Overture.” 


These pieces are of value; many are graceful and 
suitable The Polacca and the 
Scherzo are more pretentious and might be plaved 
The imitations of Schumann and Chopin 
that 
Tschaikowsky often bundles the commonplace and 
the graceful and does not write agreeably for the 
piano. Rubinstein surpassed him in this respect 
There is always a certain want of sympathy for the 


for the salon 


must be confessed, however, 


technical exigencies of the instrument and the 
suavely facile and the bristling difficult are often 
contiguous. There is no mistaking Tschaikowsky’s 
handiwork in these pieces, the longest of which, the 
Scherzo, is twenty-one pages and is quite trying 
The most brilliant is the Polacca 

* * * 


It cannot be denied that the composer must have 


boiled numerous pots with his piano pieces, many 


of them are so trivial, so artificial and vapid. Op 


73 is six melodies for voice, and in these are four 


vocal romances without opus number. I have not 


about the songs, although they are 


said much 
Tschaikowsky’s richest lvric offerings. Some are 
redolent of the sentimentality of the salon, but there 
miniature 


are a few that are masterpieces in 


“Pourquoi,” words by Heine, in German “Warum 


sind denn die Rosen so Blass?” is popular, not with 


It is remarkable in that it | 


out justice, while “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt” 
is fit to keep company with the best songs of Schu 


bert, Schumann, Franz and Brahms. In intensity 
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of feeling and in the repressed tragic note this song | 
It is a microcosm of the whole 


has few peers. 
Romantic movement. 
a 

Among the unclassified works I find a cantata 
with Russian words, three choruses of the Russian 
Church, the choruses of Bortiansky, revised and 
annotated by Tschaikowsky in nine volumes; an 
Ave Maria for mezzo soprano or baritone, with 
piano or organ accompaniment; “Le Caprice 
D’Oksane,” opera in four acts; “Jeanne D’Arc,” 
opera in four acts and six tableaux; “Mazeppa,” 
opera in three acts; “La Tscharodeika” (La Ma- 
gicienne ou la Charmeuse), opera in four acts, and 
“Hamlet” (the overture I have already spoken of), 
which consists of overture, melodrames, marches 
and entr’acts, regular music for the play. Then 
there is the “Mouvement Perpetuel,” from Weber’s 
C major sonata, arranged for the left hand— 
Brahms has had an imitator—and an Impromptu 
Caprice for piano. Tschaikowsky has also made a 
“Manual of Harmony” in Russian. The Ouver- 
ture Fantaisie, “Romeo et Juliette,” without 
opus number; the sixth symphony in B minor, op. 
74, and the third piano concerto in E flat, op. 75, 
! shall reserve for a concluding paper. The rich- 
ness and variety of this composer’s music is re- 
markable. Not coming into the world with any 
especially novel work to speak or doctrine to ex- 
pound, he nevertheless has been gladly heard for 
his sincerity—a tremendous sincerity—and his pas- 
sionate, almost crazy intensity. If you were to ask 
me his chief quality I would not speak of his 
scholarship, which is profound enough, nor of his 
charm, nor of the originality of his tunes, but on 
his great, his overwhelming temperament—his al- 
most savage, sensual, morbid, half mad musical 
temperament—I would insist, for it is his dominant 
note; it suffuses every bar he has written, and even 
overflows his most effortless production. 

(To be continued.) 


On a Strike.—Signor Agramonte and his choir of the 
People’s Church are on a strike because the Rev. Thos. 
Dixon, Jr. advised them to vote for Low. Politics and art 
never did commingle agreeably. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson.—Mrs. Corinne Moore- 
Lawson, soprano, has returned to New York for the sea- 
son. There are few singers in this country to-day who 
take a higher rank in the domain of art than Mrs. Lawson. 
Her voice pleases by its natural endowment, as well as by 
its artistic cultivation. Her repertory is extensive, embrac- 
iug the old and modern classics in oratorio and song. She 
begins the present season with her voice in better condition 
than ever before. Mrs. Lawson has already accepted a 
number of prominent engagements, and many opportuni- 
ties will be given of hearing this gifted American prima 
donna during the winter. 


| tone is one kind of quality 


Voice Training. 








ArticLe VI., Part 3.—Tue Vocat InstruMENT.—A REPLY 
To Dr. FLoyp S. Muckey’s ARTICLEs. 
No. 5. Musicat Courier, Vol. XXXV., No. 11, p. 26, 
| September 15, 1897. 
| No. 6. Musicat Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 12, p. 6, 
Septembef 22, 1897. 
No. 7. Musica Courier, Vol. XXXV., No. 13, p. 16, 
September 29, 1897. 


| J. StanrorD Brown. 
| 


No. 8 (1). Musicat Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 15, 
Pp. 33. October 13, 1897. 
No. 8 (2). Musicat CouriEr, Vol. XXXV., No. 16, 


p. 11, October 20, 1897. 
No. 9. Musicat Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 16, p. 11, 


October 20, 1897. 





R. MUCKEY objects to the statement, “V. B. and T. 

P.,” p. 82: “It should be remembered that it is not 
| the compound vibration of the string itself, whether of the 
harp, of a lute, a piano or a violin, that produces the musi- 
cal sound. It is the large surfaces, or the sounding boards 
with which the strings are associated, and the air inclosed 
by them that give forth the agreeable musical tones.” 

If Dr. Muckey should take a string from a harp, lute, 
piano, violin, or even from his favorite monochord, and 
mount it without sounding board or box how much 
agreeable audible musical tone does he think he would be 
able to evoke from it? The writer has no more interest 
in siding with Dr. Curtis than with Dr. Muckey, but he 
does want to see fair play and fair criticism. 

“Simple tones, then, can differ only in two ways, 1. é., 
in pitch and in intensity.” Why not also in loudness, or 
does Dr. Muckey suppose that intensity includes loud- 
ness? If so, why not have warned us, for we read, 
“Gage’s Elements of Physics” (1883), p. 288: “Loudness 
of sound is really the measure of a sensation, but as we 
have no suitable or constant standard of measurement for 
| a sensation [by the ear, J. S. B.], we are compelled to 
measure rather the intensity of the sound wave, knowing 
| at the same time that the loudness is not proportional to 
this intensity. Unfortunately the expressions loudness and 
intensity of sound are often interchanged. The intensity 
of a vibration is measured by the energy of the vibrating 
particle.” This little book, by the way, can be recom- 
mefided to anyone wishing an unusually clear account of 
elementary acoustics, and can be procured by ordering 
from THe MusicaL CouRIER. 

What does Dr. Muckey mean when he uses the word 
“intensity?” 

“Tt has been stated recently in THE Courter that sim- 
This is a mistake, as a simple 
* * * and a tone com- 





| ple tones have no quality. 


| posed of several series of air waves is called a complex 
tone.” 

Tyndall’s “Sound” (1881), p. 144, reads: 
mingle with the fundamental one, and it is their intermix- 
ture which determines what for want of a better term we 
call the quality of the sound. The French call it timbre 
and the Germans call it Klangfarhe.” 

Why should one forsake Tyndall for Muckey? 

In Art. 9, Mustcat. Courter, Vol. XX XV., No. 16, p. 
11, October 20, 1897, we find: “Ease in producing any 


“Higher tones 
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desired pitch can only be attained by relaxation of the 
extrinsic muscles.” True enough, but the fact is useless 
to the student unless it is explained how to take the 
effort off the throat by putting the strain of the tone con- 
trol upon the expiratory muscles so that the effort is pro- 
| vided for, and so psevent any tendency to throttle the 
| singer. 

“We hear a great deal said at the present time about 


tone color. I (Dr. Muckey) wish to protest against this 


| sort of use of the English language, because color has 


nothing to do with tone. Color cannot possibly affect the 
ear drum, and it is only through the ear drum that tone 
can be recognized. Color affects the eyes and not the 
ear.” 

Let us compare Tyndall’s “Sound,” p. 144: “All bodies 
and instruments, then, employed for producing musical 


sounds emit, besides their fundamental tones, others due 


| to higher orders of vibration 


The Germans embrace all 
such sounds under the general term Oberténe. I (Tyn- 
dall) think it will be an advantage if we in England adopt 
the term employed in Germany. One has occasion to 
envy the power of the German language to adapt itself to 
requirements of this nature. The term Klangfarhe (tone 
color), for example, employed by Helmholtz, is exceed- 
Color 


ingly expressive and we need its equivalent also. 


| depends upon rapidity of vibration, blue light bearing to 
| red the same relation that a high tone does to a low one. 


| reed instruments is the organ of voice.” 


A simple color has but one rate of vibration, and it may 
be regarded as the analogue of a simple tone in music. A 
tone, then, may be defined as the product of a vibration 
which cannot be decomposed into more simple ones. A 
compound color, on the contrary, is produced by the ad- 
mixture of two or more simple ones, and an assemblage 
of tones, such as we obtain when the fundamenal tone 
and the harmonics of a string sound together, is called by 
the Germans a Klang. May we not employ the English 
word clang to denote the same thing, and then give the 
term a precise scientific meaning akin to its popular one? 
And may we not, like Helmholtz, add the word color or 
tint, to denote the character of the clang, using the term 
clang-tint as the equivalent of Klangfarhe?” 

Shall Muckey be held greater than Von Helmholtz, as 
well as greater than Tyndall? 

“In the article I (Dr. Muckey) have written for THE 
Musica Courter I have tried to base my reasoning upon 
facts, not my facts, but facts which are recognized by all 


| scientists (italics, J. S. B.) as being established beyond 


question, facts which can be possessed by anyone who will 
take the trouble to look between the covers of any stand 
ard work on physics.” 

Will Dr. Muckey please name th« 
physics in any language which support his views? Let 
us begin with the question of whether the voice is a 
“membraneous reed” or a “stringed instrument.” 

“The Student’s Helmholtz” (1892), p. 238: “The hu 
man voice is essentially a reed instrument.” Helmholtz 
was Professor of Physiology, Member of the Academies 
and Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, Amsterdam 
Stockholm, Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Gottingen 

Tyndall’s “Sound” (1881), p. 224: ““The most perfect of 
John Tyndall 
was Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Roya! Insti 
tution of Great Britain. 

“Hygiene of the 


standard works on 


Organs,” seventh edition 


Vocal 


| (1801), p. 40: “The larynx is a musical instrument, unique 


in construction, which cannot, strictly speaking, be classed 
with any other sound-producing apparatus. It bears a 
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Does Dr. Muckey pretend that the ability to use the in- 


close resemblance, however, to the so-called reed instru- 
ments, though differing from them in several important 
points.” Sir Morell Mackenzie, M. D. (London), was 
Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the 
Throat, formerly Physician and Lecturer on Physiology 
at the London Hospital; Physician to the Royal Society 
of Musicians, &c. 

“Voice, Song and Speech” (1887), p. 70: “The string 
Theory.—The vocal ligaments were compared 200 yea~s 
ago by Ferrein to vibrating strings; as the sounds of both 
are raised by tension there seemed, at first sight, to be 
good grounds for this comparison. We have since 
learned what Ferrein did not know—that the tone of the 
vocal ligaments may be raised, like that of strings, by 
shortening, which fact goes a long way toward confirm- 
ing his theory. Nevertheless the comparison breaks down 
as soon as we examine it at all carefully, for it is found by 
experiments that the scale of changes produced by the 
tension of strings is totally different from that of the same 
process applied to the vocal ligaments. But apart from 
this it is manifestly impossible for strings as short as the 
vocal ligaments to produce the resonant, low tones of 
deep bass voices. The theory that the human voice is a 
stringed instrument must therefore be dismissed as un- 
tenable.” So wrote Dr. Lenox Browne and Emil Behnke. 
The former was senior surgeon to the Central Throat and 
Ear Hospital, surgeon and aural surgeon to the Royal 
Society of Musicians, and the latter was a lecturer on 
vocal physiology and teacher of voice production, a fair 
example of whose results is shown in the beautiful sing- 
ing of David Bispham. 

How has Dr. Muckey met the above criticisms? By 
silence. Had he ever heard of these objections? “A 
Treatise on Vocal Physiology and Hygiene” (second edi- 
tion, 1881), p. 99: 

“The column of air as it rushes out of the lungs through 
the trachea is rendered sonorous by the vibrations of the 
vocal reeds’ Gordon Holmes, M. D., physician to the 
Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary. Formerly chef de 
Clinique at the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, 
London. 

“Manuel du Chanteur” (1888), p. 34: “La glotte peut 
etre assimilée 4 une anche (reed J. S. B.) membraneuse, 
mais elle est bien plus parfaite.” So wrote Dr. P. Ham- 
onic, professeur libre a l’Ecole pratique de la Faculté, 
ancien interne des Hospitaux de Paris, ancien aide 
d’anatomie et laureat de la Faculté, membre de la So- 
cieté de Médecine pratique, &c.,” and E. Schwartz-Lau- 
reat du Conservatoire, professeur aux écoles de la ville 
de Paris, ancien chef d’orchestre des concerts populaires 
du Trocadéro, &c 

“De la voix chez l' Homme” (1877), p. 28: “Je définirai 
la voix; un sonpro duit par la passage de I’air a travers 
un organe particulier, appelé, glotte, qui représente une 
anche dont les lévres sout modifiables par l’action muscu- 
laire.” Louis Vacher—docteur en médecine de la Faculté 
de Paris, Aide-major Stagiaire au Val-de-Grace. 

“Nouvelles Recherches sur La Phonation” (1861) p. 1. 
“Le larynx est formé de cartilages de ligaments, de mus- 
cle, d'un membre propre appelé membrane vocale (vo- 
cal membrane, J. S. B.), d'une membrane muquéuse, de 
glandes, veines, artéres, vaisseaux lymphatiques et nerfs.” 
Charles Battail—Ex-interne des hospitaux, ex-prosécu- 
teur d’anatomie a l’Ecole de médicine de Nantes, Pro- 
fesseur de chant au Conservatoire Impérial de Musique de 
de Déclamation. 

And so one could continue if worth while. 

“Elements of Physics (1883) p. 323: “The organ of the 





voice is a reed instrument,” by Alfred P. Gage, instructor 
in physics in the English High School in Boston, who 
writes in his preface, p. 7: 

“The author takes this occasion to acknowledge with 
profound thanks his indebtedness to many distinguished 
professors of physics for valuable assistance. Prof. C. K. 
Wead, of Michigan University, has read the entire work 
in manuscript, and Dr. C. S. Hastings, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has read the larger portion in manuscript 
and the remainder in proof sheets, and their many practi- 
cal suggestions have largely contributed to whatever of 
success may have been achieved. Prof. T. C. Menden- 
hall, of the Ohio State University, has rendered valuable 
assistance in the preparation of the summary of mechani- 
cal formulas and units on page 128, as well as in the 
revision of the proofs. To Profs. A. E. Dolbear, Tufts 
College; C. R. Cross and S. W. Holman, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; C. F. Emerson, Dartmouth Col- 
lege; J. E. Davies, University of Wisconsin; B. C. Jill- 
son, Western University of Pennsylvania; A. C. Perkins, 
Exeter Academy; J. E. Vose, Cushing Academy, Ash- 
burnham; J. O. Norris, East Boston High School; G. C. 
Mann, Jamaica Plain High School, and others, who have 
kindly and patiently read and criticised the proofs as they 
have passed through the press, our hearty thanks are 
due.” 

If none of these gentlemen, all of whom indorse the 
reed theory, are in Dr. Muckey’s opinion “scientists,” will 
he please define the term and submit a list of names whom 
he places in that category? And still Dr. Muckey would 
have his readers believe that “all scientists” agree with 
him! 

“T (Dr. Muckey) have endeavored to make each step in 
my chain of reasoning as clear as possible. Each of these 
steps is based upon actual experiments * * *” 

Will he describe the experiments which illustrate how 
the impingement of the air blast upon the under side of 
the vocal bands is varied so as to produce any given com- 
bination of overtones he may designate? 

“There are certain facts accepted by all physicists which 
Mr. Brown objects to, and certain experiments (Muckey’s, 
J. S. B.) which Brown does not admit as being con- 
clusive.” True. Will Dr. Muckey name the physicists 
who uphold the string theory to-day, and cite them by page? 
Will he also in the same way cite anyone except his co- 
laborator in support of the thesis that the overtones are 
formed by the segmentation of the vocal bands? The 
important point is not whether Mr. Brown or anyone else 
admits or denies the conclusiveness of Dr. Muckey’s ex- 
periments, but whether the experiments are or are not 
conclusive. His arguments would certainly not be so ac- 
cepted before a single assemblage of scientific men, such 
as the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, or the British Association, or the Royal Society 
(London), or the County Society, or the Academy of 
Medicine, or any of our engineering societies, such as the 
Society of Mechanical or of Civil Engineers, of the In 
stitutes of Electrical Engineers in America or England, 
to say nothing of Berlin and Paris 

“A reed is a reed, no matter from what material it is 
constructed, and the action of all reeds is governed by the 
same laws.” 

Does Dr. Muckey admit no distinction between the 
metal reed and the membranous reed? If he does not, 
will he cite his authorittes in favor of his non-belief? 

The statement that “whether the vocal cords be called 
strings or reeds is absolutely immaterial so far as the 
science of production is concerned” is absolutely correct 
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strument correctly if one understands the proper muscle 
action is in any way impaired by the name given to any 
part of the instrument? The question of whether the 
bands shall be called strings or reeds is only of impor 
tance in making clear by analogy the nature of the instru 
ment. 

Dr. Muckey asks: “Will Mr. Brown cite his authority 
for the statement that the overtones are produced by the 
vibration on the air in the resonance cavity?” When Dr 
Muckey can point out that statement verbatim in Mr 
3rown’s articles it will be time enough to answer that 
question. Dr. Muckey writes: “If, then, the vocal cords 
produce the fundamental tone only, and the air in the 
resonance cavities causes the overtones, it would be possi- 
ble only to have one overtone for the whole series of 
fundamental tones in the range of any voice.” 

Does not Dr. Muckey admit that there are two kinds 
of vocal resonators: (1) the nose of invariable contents 
and constant shape, and (2) those of the mouth and throat 
which are variable in both shape and volumetric contents 
at the will of the singer? 

And that the functions of these two kinds of resonators 
are entirely different? If not, how about his statement 
(“V. S. and Its P.,” p. 7): “In articulating we in reality 
change the quality of the tone, 4. ¢., we make a change in 
the number and relative intensities of the partial tones. 
This is done by changing the size and shape of our reso- 
nance cavities, so that we damp out some of the partial 
tones and strongly reinforce others.” 

Will Dr. Muckey please explain how changing the shape 
of the resonance cavities which lie above the vocal bands 
can damp the overtones out of the vocal bands, 4. e., change 
the segmentation of the said bands? If that is not what he 
meant, what did he mean by the above sentence? 

Will Dr. Muckey explain why he thinks the distance 
between the vocal bands and the lips would have to be 
4% feet in order that the first overtone (C equals 256 vi- 
brations) shall be sounded when the voice produces the 
pitch C equals 128 vibrations? 

Considered as a string of the same length as the vocal 
bands, what diameter if round, or what width and thick- 
ness if flat, would the bands have to be to produce C equals 
128 vibrations according to Dr. Muckey’s figuring? Will 
he please give his figures in detail for the benefit of those 
who do not know how to make the calculation? 

It was never claimed by the writer that with other ap 
paratus Dr. Muckey had sought the overtones of the reed 
in vain in the human voice, but the writer has conclusively 
shown that the apparatus he (Dr. Muckey) described did 
not have any resonators which would have shown the 
overtones of the reed had they been present, as he must 
admit is true. 

“It seems to me (Dr. Muckey), then, that the fact that 
the membrane has not the essential quality of a reed, ¢. ¢., 
rigidity, and that the overtones of the reed are never 
found in the voice, ought to be sufficient evidence that the 
voice is not a reed instrument.” 

No one wishes to quarrel with him on this point, but he 
is misleading if when making this statement he fails to 
explain that the others have called the voice a reed in 
strument because the width of the vocal bands when pro 
ducing tones of different pitch are non aliquot parts of the 


whole width. His statement amounts simply to saying 
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that he considers the question of rigidity more important 
than the manner of segmentation. 

The value of this opinion is shown by the fact that there 
are about a hundred learned men on record for the one 
side of the question against Dr. Muckey practically by 
himself on the other. 

“Physicists have worked this ground over carefully 
many times with resonators tuned to every pitch in the 
whole range of overtones, and have never been able to 
discover the overtones of a reed in the voice, while they 
invariably find the overtones of the string. 

Has Dr. Muckey ever tested a voice in front of a set of 
resonators tuned to the overtones of a metal reed, which 
overtones he himself says are not those of the string? 
Can he cite the experiments of any physicist who ever has 
done so? Musicat Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 16, p. 11, 
October 20, 1897: “I (Dr. Muckey) have listened to the 
voice with resonators under every conceivable condition, 
from the softest to the loudest tone, and from the lowest 
to the highest pitch, and have found that overtones are 
always present, hence I think it is safe to say that the 
voice is always a complex tone”’ (italics J. S. B). Compare 
“V. P. and A.,” p. 377, by the same writer: “As the pitch 
of the fundamental rises, the number of accompanying 
overtones decreases, so that the highest soprano or fal- 
setto tones are nearly ‘pure.’ ” 

Will Dr. Muckey state the number of overtones present 
when the soprano voice is “nearly pure” and at what 
absolute pitch (number of vibrations) it occurs; also how 
much higher that pitch would have to be raised before 
the soprano tone became “pure” by reason of total 
absence of overtones? And, finally, will he please make 
fewer sweeping statements as to what he thinks “all 
scientists” have decided upon, and favor us with more 
quotations showing what some individuals have con- 
cluded? 

(To be continued.) 


Sued.—William Weidenhammer, organist of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church of Bridgeport, Conn., is being sued for 
damages on acharge of alienating the affections of the 
wife of Burton Merrill. 


The Templar Quartet.—One of the most delightful con- 
certs of the season at Bridgeport was that given on Octo- 
ber 28 by the Templar Quartet, of New York, assisted 
by Frances Miller, soprano, and Hans Kronold, ‘cellist. The 
work of the quartet on this occasion reached a high degree 
of excellence, and was enjoyed thoroughly by an enthu- 
siastic audience. From two of the leading journals of 
Bridgeport the following are quoted: 

The concert by the New York Templar Quartet, composed of 
Harry B. Mook, George S. Sturges, Dr. Carl E. Dufft and Herman 
Trost, Jr., at the First M. E. Church was an artistic success. The 
Templar Quartet have sung here on former occasions, but were 
never heard under better conditions than last evening, when they 
were reinforced by Miss Frances Miller, soprano, and Mr. Hans 
Kronold, 'cellist. The Templar Quartet were generously applauded 
throughout the program, and in response delighted the audience 
with “ Annie Laurie" and “ Old Kentucky Home,” two songs which 
they render in incomparable style.—Aridgeport Evening Farmer. 





A large and representative audience gathered at the First M. E. 
Church last evening and enjoyed the concert given by the Templar 
Quartet, of New York, and other artists of recognized ability. The 


concert was one of the best heard in this city in some time, and the | 


efforts of the church committee were thoroughly appreciated. The 


Templar Quartet is well known in this city, and the reception ten- | 


dered its members last evening was most cordial. The quartet is 
composed of Harry B. Mook, first tenor; George S. Sturgis, second 
tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone; Herman Trost, Jr., bass. 


The work of the quartet last evening received instant recogni- | 
tion, and so enthusiastic was the reception that in several instances | 


encores were responded to. The voices of the four blend sweetly, 








Opening Concert of the Seid! Society. 


MORE representative audience than the large one 
assembled last Friday night at the opening of the 
twelfth season of the Seidl Society of Brooklyn would be 


hard to conceive. The audience was composed of such | 
people whose applause and consideration was worth a | 


great deal more than simply that of an ordinary assem- 
blage, because one glance revealed a personnel of musi- 
cians, patrons and critics well known in Brooklyn and 
New York, thoroughly competent to appreciate all sides 
of music and its intricacies. 

How gratifying then must the reception accorded Seidl 
and his orchestra, as also the assisting artists, have been 
to those who worked so hard to make this concert the 
enormous success that it was? 

Up to this season the society has been under the direc- 
tion of some of Brooklyn’s most prominent society 
women, and although its doors were opened to the men 
this year, still the work done was done by the women. 
To Mrs. Laura C. Langford, president of the society, so 
very much credit is due that to those who know of her 
marvelous executive ability, and the calm, deliberate, 
Napoleonic way in which she does her work, the success 
of Friday night was no surprise, and to her is due many 
thanks from those who love orchestral music for its edu- 
cational side as well for the enjoyment which must always 
be derived from Seidl’s superb interpretations. 

Never has the orchestra come so near perfection in 
shadings, crescendos, climaxes than upon this notable 
occasion. The practice it gained in the tour from which 
it just returned revealed the magnificent possibilities of 
this organization, and not alone possibilities, but the fait 
accompli. Mr. Seidl was received with all of the old- 
time enthusiasm, and it did not take him long to realize 
that he was among friends and hearty admirers. 

The “Rouet d’Omphale,” by Saint-Saéns, and the 
Tschaikowsky andante were marvelously delicate, without 
losing force thereby, while Dvorak’s “Carneval” re- 
vealed the fire and power that await the awakening of 
Mr. Seidl’s magic baton. 

A feature of marked importance was the first appearance 
of Mme. Dyna Beumer, the great Belgian soprano, who 
sang for the first time before a New York audience. It 
was a great compliment to Madame Beumer from that 
audience, and in point of the fact that she was put on at 
the last moment owing to Hastreiter’s illness, that she 
received 4 thunderous applause of recognition after her 
first solo, Proch’s “Air Varié.” There is no possible 
doubt that she made an instantaneous and unequivocal 
success, as the best place to realize this was in the foyer, 


heard since Gerster,” “Patti in her palmiest days,” 
“Melba with more tone coloring, warmth and breadth,” 
&c. This from the audience at random. 

Critically speaking, Dyna Beumer has a voice to which 
nothing within the range of the coloratura singer is im- 
possible. The facility, flexibility and purity are marvel- 
ous, and her intonation is perfection. It is hard to be 
compelled to resort to hackneyed expressions, but her 
voice is the closest approach to a flute in its roundness 
and purity that one could really expect of a human organ. 
She in no way lacks temperament and coloring, and her 
breadth, control and phrasing were artistic and intelligent 
in the highest sense. In a word; Madame Beumer came 
heralded as an artist, and stands ready to prove that there 
has been no abuse of this almost worthless appellation. 
With the exception of a little French ballad, beautifully 


given, Madame Beumer sang nothing but coloratura | 


work, so that no opinion can be expressed upon any other | speak on ‘“‘The Scope of Historical Study Regarding 


and each effort was thoroughly appreciated.—Aridgeport Standard. | than this side of her art. It is safe to assume that Ma- 








dame Beumer will be a great source of pleasure as well 
as education this season. 

Martinus Sieveking, the famous Dutch pianist, made 
his first appearance in Brooklyn, and his first of the sea- 
son, in Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto. Since Mr. Sieve- 
king’s last appearance in New York he has broadened 
immensely, and he gave a highly artistic and tempera- 
mental performance of this well-known concerto. 

His tone is superb and his interpretation, poetic under 
most circumstances, was sympathetic and musicianally. He 
gave the third movement in a very fast tempo; of course 
his technic, especially in the octave work, showed to a 
dazzling advantage thereby; but in this respect, and in this 
only, he laid himself open to criticism, which, while it may 
question his judgment, is still a compliment to that 
technic. 

The next concert of the Seidl Society will occur on De- 
cember 9, when every attempt will be made to keep up 
the high standard for which this society is known. 


The Same Old ‘‘ Chestnut.’’— The regular monthly 
meetings of the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company 
(Limited) and of the Maurice Grau Opera Company were 
held last week at the Metropolitan Opera House. It was 
to attend these meetings that Mr. Grau recently came to 
New York from Europe. 

At the Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Company the directors 
present, besides Mr. Grau, were Mr. Schoeffel, Mr. T. P. 
Fowler and Mr. F. C. Prentiss. Mr. Robert Dunlap, the 
president, is abroad. Mr. Millward Adams is in Chicago, 
and Mr. Edward Lauterbach is ill. After some routine 
business Mr. Schoeffel made an offer to the board on behalf 
of a Boston syndicate to either rent or buy the Tremont 
Theatre in Boston. After some discussion the matter was 
referred to a committee composed of Messrs. Fowler, Pren- 
tiss and Lauterbach, who will report at the next meeting. 

Mr. Henry Dazian, Mr. Frank W. Sanger, Mr. Frazer 
and Mr. A. B. de Freece, Jr., representing Mr. Lauterbach, 
attended the meeting of the Maurice Grau Opera Company, 
at which Mr. Grau presided. The prospects for the next 
season of opera to be given at the Metropolitan in the win- 
ter of 1898-9, were informally discussed, and the engage- 
ment of Mr. Ernest Van Dyck, the tenor, was ratified.— 
Herald. 

Metropolitan College of Music Lecture Course.—The 
list of speakers for the most interesting series of lectures 
announced for the year at the Metropolitan College of 
Music includes W. J. Henderson, H. E. Krehbiel and Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, in addition to those on last year’s 
list and in addition tothe members of the faculty of the 


| school itself. Opportunity for musical illustration in con- 
when one could overhear such remarks as “Best that I’ve | 


nection with these lectures is greatly increased by their re- 
moval to the assembly hall of the Presbyterian Building, 
where a concert organ is available. 

Mr. Buck will speak in the line of personal reminiscence 
of his work in the field of composition. Mr. Parsons, Mr. 
Woodman, Mr. Shelley and Mr. Louis Schmidt will add 
liberally to the interest of the programs by their playing 
Dr. Hall will lecture on ‘‘ Worship Music.” Professor Gow, 
of Vassar College, will present two theoretical subjects, 
‘*Notation” and ‘*‘ Tonality.” Dr. Hanchett will play the 
‘* Saran Fantaisie” in connection with his talk on melodic 
development. Mr. Krehbiel wil! speak on classic and ro- 
mantic music, and Mr. Henderson will present a new 
lecture on modern oratorio. The course is singularly well 


| planned, and is a notable effort in the study of music, his- 
| tory and literature. 


The series will be opened by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of 
Hartford, on Thursday, November 11, at 3 p. m., who will 


Music.” 
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LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Farewell Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. GEORG HENSCHEL, October-March. 


HENRI MARTEAU, January-May. 


ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, December-March. 


NEW YORK. 
FFRANGCON-DAVIES, March, April, May. 
LEO STERN, Violonceliist. 


EMMA JUCH, Entire Season. 


EVAN WILLIAMS. 


ALEXANDER SILOTI, January-April. 


Miss THU DICHUM, the English Concert and Oratorio Soprano; LILLIAN BUTZ, Concert and Oratorio Soprano; MISS NEDDA MORRISON ; JENNIE HOYLE, Violinist}; 
GERTRUDE MAY STEIN; ADA MAY BENZING; TIRZAH HAMLIN RULAND; CHARLES W. CLARK; JOHN C. DEMPSEY; GWYLYM MILES. | 


By special arrangement with Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis, the artists of their Opera Company, GADSKY, KRAUSS, 


CAMPANARI and FISCHER. 


ROSENTHAL. 


Tour Postponed Until October, 1898. 
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1932 CHESTNUT STREET, t | 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 7, 1807. { | 


USICAL events are coming on thick and fast, that | 
is, for us, and it is to be presumed that the lecture, | 
matinee and concert goer is not yet jaded and spiritless 
Such being the case in a city of a miilion people, one 
might reasonably expect to see better audiences than have 
appeared of late at certain functions; as for instance at 
the first concert of the Beethoven String Quartet. Ham- 
pered as this institution is, and inadequate as many of the 
performances are, yet it is the best thing of the kind which 
the city affords and is worthy of hearty support. The con- 
cert tock place at the new Century Drawing Room on 
Thursday evening. Following is the program: 
Quartet, in A major........ austen swe , Borodin 
(Inspired by a theme from Beethoven.) 

Quartet, op. 5), E minor ned 

Quartet, op. 41, No. 2, F major 


.. Beethoven 
Schumann 
** * 

Dr. Hayes, of New York, gave a lecture on Monday 
evening the of that is, 
if any subject had beeen announced, I should think that 
There were possibly thirty 


on anatomy the human throat; 


is what it would have been. 
The lecture was painfully accurate, ex- 
I would not think of disput- 


people present. 
planatory and diagrammati 
ing a word that was said, but if I could not have under- 
stood in fifteen minuets the machinery which Dr. Hayes 
took an hour and three-quarters to explain I should have 
beaten myself for a stupid thing. I understand Dr. Hayes 
intends to open a school of vocal science in Philadelphia 
*>* * 

The lecture at the Drexel on “Wagner and the Music 
Drama,” by Mr. Thomas W. Surette, was well attended, 
the large auditorium being completely filled 
of note that Mr. Surette avoided many of 
phrases used to explain Wagner, and never once men- 
tioned “leit motif.” As an interpreter of Wagner, how- 
ever, the lecturer seems to have his limitations, doing 
little else than to state the well-known difference between 
the old Italian and modern tell the of 


It is worthy 


the worn-out 


opera, stories 





“Lohengrin” and “Die Meistersinger,” and play parts of 


each, while pictures of the Rhine, Elsa and of the opera 
scenes were passing on the curtain. The stereopticon 
illustrated musical lecture is at best a heterogeneous mix- 
ture. One cannot live in the story, as one loves to do at 
the opera itself; considered as a lecture, such an attempt 
is seldom if ever a finished or highly instructive piece of 
oratory; while pictures and music and verbal explanation 
form a perfect Noah’s Ark of an entertainment good for 


children. 
*_* * 


Mr. Russell K. Miller gave his first symphony lecture 
on Saturday at the Aldine Hotel, before an audience 
which, though few in number, listened with rapt attention 
Miss Mary W. Miller assisted at the pianu, the two play 
ing the Haydn symphony and the rhapsodie of Chabrier, 
each of which was carefully analyzed by Mr. Miller. Mr 
C. von Sternberg and Mrs. Van Gelder, with Mr. and 
Miss Miller, played the Brahms ‘Academic’ overture, 
arranged for two pianos, eight hands. This performance 
would have been delightful had it not been for the failure 


| on the part of Mrs. Van Gelder to keep time in several 


important places. 
*_* * 


The People’s Sight Singing Classes have begun agiin 
under Mr. Zobansky. 

Mr. Philip Goepp has just published a new book on the 
symphonies. 


*_* * 


An announcement among the musical notes of the 
Times to the effect that Haydn’s “Creation” was first per- 
formed in America in 1819 by the Handel and Haydn 
Society reminds me of a fact which I mentioned last sum- 
mer in one of the letters giving the history of the Musical 
Fund Society. 

Very early in the century 
orchestra and oratorio society at Bethlehem, Pa., among 


there was a flourishing 
the music loving Moravians, and as early as 1811 almost 
the entire oratorio of Haydn was given. The parts that 
were cut were very short and the performance was most 
creditable. In 1822, the Musical Fund Society 


wished to give the same oratorio, the leaders were obliged 


when 


to send to Bethlehem for two trombonists to complete 
the local orchestra. 
*_s * 

Max Heinrich, accompanied by his wife and daughter 
Julia, is to sing in Philadelphia on Wednesday evening 
and Saturday afternoon of the coming week 

**s * 

A new oratorio society is or is about to be established, 
with Mr. W. W Guarantors and 
patrons have been secured. 
\ few enthusiastic people cannot carry the burden of an 


Gilchrist as conductor 
Let us pray for its success 


enterprise like this for any length of time, and it is equally 
impossible for one person to reform an entire city or 
drag it out of the lethargy of generations, as some of us 
Still there is some hope for a 
M. FLETCHER. 


have finally discovered. 
new oratorio society. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, November 6, 1897. 
RS. McLEOD, contralto, sang at Miss Tucker's con 
cert in Worcester on Thursday afternoon two Scotch 
songs and one by Goring Thomas. Mrs McLeod's voice 
is remarkable in these days of mezzo sopranos, being a 
pure contralto of rich quality She is now beginning her 
second year of study with Miss Clara Munger and making 
great profession. Mrs. McLeod has had 
several offers to go to New York church ora- 
torio work, but prefers to continue her studies for the 


strides in her 


for and 


present 
Mrs. Myron W. Whitney has been called to Italy, where 
her son is ill with typhoid fever. She sailed a week ago 


and it is hoped that she will find Mr. Whitney convalesc- 
ing upon her arrival 

Mr. James W. Hill’s 
a pronounced success. Socially 
The Ondricek-Schultz Quartet played 


concert in Manchester was 


it was delightful, musi- 


first 


cally it was a treat 
the All the numbers were enthusiastically re- 
ceived and the other are looked forward to with 
much interest by the musik Manchester. Pre 
ceding and after the recital tea was served, and the affair 
Decorations of 


program 
concerts 
lovers ol 
made charming in every respect 
chrysanthemums on the tea tables added a dainty touch 
The pourers were Mrs. G. Byron Chandler, 
Means, Mrs P. Crafts and Mrs. 
Those who Misses Marion 


3urnham and Celia Rogers 


was 


to the scene. 
Mrs. Charles T 
James W. Hill 
E. Josselyn, Gertrude E 

On Wednesday Mr. Hill played at a concert in Man- 
chester, and a critic remarked, “his playing was marked 


George 


served were 


by a delicacy of touch and expression which made his 
work as accompanist almost faultless.” 

At the Cambridge Art Philip 
Hale gave a summary of movements in the direction of 
opera up to Gluck’s His the 
nings of Opera” was a painstaking historical sketch, and 
music. 


Conference last week 


time lecture on ‘Begin- 


contained many interesting facts about mediaeval 
Some of the details that he gave pointed to the real origin 
of opera in France, rather than in Italy. 

On Wednesday evening the fourth recital in the faculty 
the New England Conservatory of Music took 


Emil Mahr, violinist, was assisted by Signor 


course at 
place. it 
Augusto Rotoli 

Miss will 
be given in Chickering Hall on Saturday mornings, No- 


Orvis’ series of concerts for young children 


vember 27, December 11, January 1, January 15 


On October 6 Miss Gertrude Gardiner inaugurated a 
small recital and talk on the Virgil clavier method, every 
Wednesday evening. She finds that her audience in- 


ile those who come are greatly in- 


creases each week, wl 
terested and enthusiastic over this method ot piano play- 
ing. Within a Miss Gardiner has explained 
this method to 
pupils, who will be heard in a pupils’ recital later in the 


shori 


time 


over fifty persons. She has some bright 
season. 
At the first concert of this season of the Boston String 


Quartet, of which Mr. I. Schnitzler is first violin, to be 
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given in Association Hall Welincithey to evening, Reisner’ 
24, Miss Alice A. Cummings, of Brookline, is to make 
her first appearance in Boston as pianist. The program 
includes string quartets by Mozart and Beethoven, and 
Schumann’s trio in D minor. 

The dates of the two recitals in Steinert Hall which 
have been announced by Miss Lena Little and Mrs. Emil 
Paur, and at which Mr. C. M. Loeffler was to assist them, 
have been changed to November 30 and December 13. 

Mr. Arthur W. Pryor, trombone soloist of Sousa’s 
Band, has many Boston friends. He is well known in 
musical circles here, and is writing a new series of high- 
class ballads with a Boston author. 

An opera will be brought out at the Worcester Theatre 
in January by C. F. Hanson and Miss Walberg, the Swed- 
ish lecturer and author, in collaboration. The libretto is 
by Miss Walberg, who has dramatized Holcomb’s transla- 
tion of Tegner’s beautiful poem, “Frithjof’s Saga,” and 
also the Swedish original, so that the opera may be given 
either in Swedish or in English. Mr. Hanson is well 
known in Worcester as a ¢omposer of pleasing music. 
The role of Ingeborg, the heroine of the opera, will be 
sung by the composer’s daughter, Miss Lilly Hanson. 

On Tuesday evening last in Union Hall a very interest- 
ing recital of the pupils of the Faelten Piano School was 
given in the presence of a large gathering of representa- 
tive Brookline music lovers. The patronesses were Mrs. 
H. S. Burdett, Mrs. W. I. Bigelow, Miss C. C. Clark, 
Mrs. Edward Carpenter, Mrs. Amasa Clark, Mrs. L. 
Shannon Davis, Mrs. R. A. Flanders, Mrs. F. A. Gilbert, 
Mrs. W. H. Lyon, Mrs. J. W. Macintosh, Mrs. F. B. 
Percy, Mrs. Kilby Page, Mrs. W. W. Potter, Mrs. L. F. 
Perry, Mrs. W. G. Seeley, Mrs. T. C. Singleton, Mrs. 
Edward Stanwood, Mrs. Edward Steese, Mrs. William 
J. Winch, 

Mme. Helen Hopekirk’s first recital to the students of 
the New England Conservatory of Music was so enthusi- 
astically received last week that, at the request of the 
directors, she will repeat it on Friday evening next. Ma- 
dame Hopekirk’s first public recital is fixed for the even- 
ing of November 16, at Steinert Hall. 

Great Barrington, Mass., is to have a grand musical con- 
servatory devoted exclusively to the study of organ music. 
It is to be given by Mr. Edward F. Searles, whose wife 
was the widow of Mark Hopkins, the California 
millionaire. 

The building to be used for the conservatory is ‘“Kel- 
logg Terrace,” the beautiful residence of Mr. Searles. It 
stands in the midst of many acres of land, beautifully laid 
out by the most expert of landscape gardeners. The 
structure itself is a entrance being 
guarded by a white marble sphinx on either side. The 
stone work above the entrance contains some rare carving, 
and is valued at $60,000. The towers and chimney above 
the roof cost $100,000 more. Opposite the entrance is the 
atrium. The wainscoting is of onyx, behind which are 
hundreds of electric lights, which give the effect of soft- 
ened sunlight. The rear of the atrium opens on a loggia, 
from which there is a beautiful view overlooking the 100 


massive one, the 


acres. 

The music room is finished in oak, and the dome shaped 
ceiling is paneled in stucco of an ivory tint. Each panel 
is adorned with an oil painting. One of these paintings, 
it is said, cast $10,000. The great organ in this room is 
50 feet long and 42 feet high. It is in the shape of a Greek 
cross, and cost $75,000. 

There are about forty other rooms in the house. One of 
the most interesting is the library, which is finished in 
black walnut. The billiard room is finished in butternut 
oak, and the smoking room in quartered oak. The sleep- 














| Church an organ and vocal recital was given by Miss 


ing rooms are 5 iaiitalp furnished and the walls covered 
with silk, satin, tapestry or leather. From each sleeping 
apartment one may step out on a veranda. 

Mrs. Searles was a great lover of music, and it is be- 
lieved that Mr. Searles is carrying out the wishes of his 
deceased wife. He has visited the leading musical acad- 
emies in Europe, and will have combined the best methods 
for the instruction of students of organ music. 

The Springfield, Mass., Republican says of musical mat- 


ters in that city: 

The musical season, which certainly started out well | 
with the Seidl concert and the song recital by the Hen- 
schels, now promises to become one of the most interest- 
ing that we have had for years, and December, at least, 
will be full of good things. There is not so much for 
November, but the Kneisel Quartet concert is enough by 
itself. There are surely enough people in the city who en- 
joy music of the finest sort to support two or three con- 
certs a year from this marvelous organization if they could 
once be got into the habit of going. It will be remem- 
bered that the quartet concert at a May festival some 
years ago was one of the most popular events of the week, 
in spite of the severity of the program, and that the 
Kneisel concert at Hope Church, the only other occasion 
on which these players have been heard here, was attended 
by a large and delighted audience. These should be pre- | 
cedents for a full attendance at the coming concert, which 
will be given Tuesday evening, the 3oth. The concert will 
be given under the local management of Frank Wheeler, 
and no effort will be spared to interest the musical peo- 
ple of the city. No effort should be required, however, 
for the fame of the Kneisel Quartet is world wide, and it 
is conceded that it has no superior in this country or in 
Europe. 

The performance of “The Messiah,” which is to be given 
by local musicians under the direction of Amos Whiting, 
with chorus and orchestra, has been postponed till Jan- 
uary, but December will not be lacking in good things, 
with the Orpheus concert and the organ recital to be | 
given in the First Church by Guilmant, the famous French | 
organist and composer. This is set for December 15, and | 
another opportunity will be given to hear him in Holyoke | 
in December 10. All these are attractions of the best kind 
and deserve generous support. They will help to carry 
music lovers along till the time of the annual feast of mu- 
sic in May. To these must be added the various local 
concerts, which must not be neglected. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra 1s doing good work in its annual series, and 
gives an opportunity to hear much good music played in 
a creditable manner. The concerts will be given in the | 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall on alternate 
Monday afternoons, beginning December 13. Other con- 
certs and recitals of various sorts will be announced later, 
and altogether the musical season promises to have a 
considerable variety of interest. 

The death of George F. Suck occurred at his home on | 
Lamartine place, Jamaica Plain, Saturday. Mr. Suck, who 
was one of the best known musicians of the city, was born | 
in Bremen, Germany, in 1820. He lived in that country 
until 1850, when he came to the United States. In 1863 
and 1864 he was director of the orchestra at the Boston 
Theatre, then under the management of Wyzeman Mar- 
shall. When the New England Conservatory of Music | 
was opened, he was one of the first instructors under 
Eben Tourgée. He leaves three brothers and three 


| 
| 
| 
sisters. | 


| 


Smithport, Pa.—Last Tuesday evening at St. Luke’s 


Emily McCoy and Miss Mary Healy. The organ numbers 
included Bach’s prelude and fugue in D minor and ‘‘Calm 
and Storm,” by J. H. Lewis. The latter work is a fine 
piece of descriptive writing; and was given a good reading. | 
Miss Healy is the possessor of a fine mezzo-soprano 
voice which is under perfect control. Her rendition of 
Concone’s ‘‘ Judith” was the work of a thorough musician 
and artist. A series of recitals is being arranged for the 
winter here. 
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| Mr. Melamet had the advantage of a better chorus 
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Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, November 6, 1897. 

S compared with the crowds that usually attend the 
Sousa concerts, the attendance at the concert of the 
Banda Rossa, at Music Hall, October 29, was rather 
small. Those who did attend were afforded a treat in the 
way of band music. The performance of the “William 
Tell” overture, while defective at times, was nevertheless 
interesting in point of interpretation, while the Schubert 
Serenade was a specially effective reading and arrange- 
ment. The * performance was the crowning suc- 

cess of the evening. 
Miss Charlotta Stubenrauch, 
quite a sensation by her remarkably clever playing. The 


Carmen” 


the child violinist, created 
concert was given under the management and auspices of 
Mr. Charles E. Ford. 

Mr. Harold Randolph gave a piano recital at the Pea 
body Institute, Friday afternoon, October 29. The pro- 
gram contained some few numbers that our concert-goers 
have not been accustomed to hear. Mr. Randolph appears 
to make an effort in the proper direction in familiarizing 
with compositions that so many 
programs 


his listeners soloists 
avoid, preferring, as they do, to follow the 
mapped out and followed so religiously by, alas, too many 
virtuosi. The Bach, Brahms and Liszt numbers were all 
novelties, and added interest to an attractive program 

A concert for the benefit of the Maryland University 
Hospital was given in Lehmann’s Hall, Monday, Novem- 
ber 1, under the management of Mr. Charles Harding, and 
was participated in by such well-known talent as Miss 
Belle Bump, Miss Celeste Crown, George M. Harding, 
Charles Harding, Carlos N. Sanchez and Dr. B. N. Hop- 
kinson, with Dr. Claverie as accompanist, and S. Monroe 
pianist, an aggregation of talent calculated to 
The concert was a great 


Fabian, 
make any concert interesting. 
success. 

The musical 
local success for many decades was the 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Melamet’s prize can- 
in Music Hall November 3, with Mr. D. 
Melamet conductor. This was a stupendous undertak- 
ing on the part of Mr. Melamet. When one takes into 
consideration that we have no regular orchestral organi- 


and the crowning 
periormance of 


event of the season, 


tata Columbus, 


zation, and that whatever available material that could be 


| had for the occasion had to be taken almost at haphazard, 
| he must realize what it means to undertake a performance 


of the Ninth Symphony. The work of the orchestra was 


the most praiseworthy that has been heard in Baltimore 


in many years, and proves that under proper discipline and 


| organization a good local orchestra could be developed. 


Mr. Melamet had made a very careful study of the sym- 


| phony, and appeared to have been able to direct it without 


The entire last movement was practically directed 
without reference to the score. 

Mr. Melamet’s cantata, which was produced here five 
years ago, was received with probably more enthusiasm 
on Wednesday last than at its first performance. It is 
unquestionably a meritorious work, and on this occasion 
Asa 
mater of fact, both the male.and mixed choruses were the 
best I have ever heard in Baltimore. 

The soloists were Mme. R. Ortmann, of this city, and 


Miss Mary Louise Clary, Mr. E. C. Towne and Mr 
Heinrich Meyn, of New York. The work of the soloists 
was very sotisfactory throughout the evening. Madame 


Ortmann’s voice was heard to special advantage, and dem- 
onstrated what I have always claimed—that we have bet- 
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ter local talent than is frequently brought here by the 
Oratorio Society and other organizations. In making 
this statement I do not wish to be understood as claiming 
that there is no occasion to engage talent from other 
cities, but I do maintain that each season one or more of 
our capable singers should be given at least one oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

The Oratorio Society (Joseph Pache conductor) gave 
a concert Thursday, November 4, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. The program, which follows, was made up of 
entirely of works by Mendelssohn: 


Hebriden Overture. 
Address, President D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University. 
Chorus from Hymn of Praise, O Give Thanks to the Lord 
Concert Aria 
Mrs. Charles Morton. 
Chorus from the oratorio Elijah, He Watching Over Israel 
Violin Concerto, E minor (second and third movements 
Miss Maud Powell. 
Two Folksongs — 
Resting Place. 
Meeting and Parting. 
Piano Concerto, G minor, 
Mr. Harold Randolph. 
Chorus from the oratorio St. Paul, O Great Is the Depth 

After the performance of the overture President D. C 
Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, made an ad- 
dress, paying a glowing tribute to the genius of the “most 
prominent and gifted of composers, from the period of 
Beethoven to Wagner.”’ On the conclusion of the address 
a portrait of the renowned composer, the gift of Baron 
Mendelssohn, of Berlin, to Mr. Pache, was unveiled. 

The program was an interesting one, and was in the 
main well presented, the honors of the evening being 
divided between Miss Maud Powell and Harold Randolph. 
Miss Powell met with a most flattering and enthusiastic 
reception, and was compelled to respond to an encore, 
repeating the concluding portion of the second move- 
ment of the concerto. Her playing displayed a virtuosity 
of the highest order. 

Mr. Harold Randolph’s performance of the G minor 
piano concerto, in the way of interpretation and technic, 
left nothing to be desired 

The work of the Oratorio Society was highly commend- 
able, the two folksongs a capella being especially well 
sung. The attendance was not what it should have been 
at this or the Melamet concert. The enterprise of our 
musical conductors should meet with heartier encourage- 
ment, and especially so in such an undertaking as Mr. 
Melamet’s. The public owes a debt of gratitude to any 
musician who works so zealously to give such concerts 
as those offered this week 

Mr. Pache informs me that the Oratorio Society is re- 
hearsing ““The Messiah,” and will at the close of the sea- 
son gave an oratorio that Mr. Hamerik has written for 
the society. 

The Peabody has begun a series of orchestral rehearsals 
to enable the teachers to practice and play the great piano 


concertos. This is an innovation, and a very praiseworthy 
one. The orchestra numbers about forty, under Mr. 
Hamerick’s direction, and I am informed that there is a 
prospect of a revival of the symphony concerts. 

Mr. Ivan Van Hulsteyn gave a violin recital at the 
Peabody, on Friday, to an enthusiastic and :ppreciative 
audience. Mr. Van Hulsteyn is a pupil of César Thom 
son, and the leading teacher of the violin at the Peabody, 
and has but recently returned from a trip to his native 
country, meeting with signal success at the several con- 
certs at which he appeared. Mr. Van Hulsteyn’s playing 
is marked by breadth of tone and refinement. 

One naturally feels some uneasiness about the good 
artists that we have, as it has been our misfortune to lose 
them as their ability becomes more generally known, as 
in the case of Burmeister and Faelten and others. We 
have in violinists like Van Hulsteyn, Blumenfeld and 
others artists and instructors whom we could ill afford to 
lose, and the city should be made sufficiently attractive 
to every musician to keep him here. 

Mr. Carlos Sanchez announces a song recital by his 


pupils the latter part of the month. Mr. Sanchez has for 


the past five years devoted his entire attention to vocal 
instruction, and his pupils’ concert at the close of last 
season showed that he is accomplishing some good ‘re 


sults 
Next week the Kneisel Quartet and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra! XX. 


Fergusson.—The celebrated baritone Geo. W. Fergus- 
son will begin his American tour on or about February 15. 


Ernest Gamble.—The young basso profundo Ernest 
Gamble will arrive in New York this week. We reproduce 
criticisms from the Meadville papers relative to Mr. 
Gamble’s recent successful appearance in that city 

The large audience room of the First Baptist Church was crowded 
to the doors last evening with one of Meadville’s music loving audi- 
ences, drawn there by the announcement of the engagement of the 
celebrated basso Ernest Gamble. It may safely be said that the 
greatest anticipations for an evening of rare enjoyment were more 
than realized. Mr. Gamble won for himself last evening a reputa- 
tion that any singer would be proud to claim. From his first number 
to the enthusiastic encore for the closing piece he delighted his 
hearers with the magnificent quality of his voice, his wonderful 
execution, power and feeling ; a voice which he has under complete 
control, and of the purest bass quality. Mr. Gamble was perfectly 
at home whether singing “‘ Honor and Arms,” from “Sams n,"’ or 
the “ Armorer’s Song” from “ Robin Hood,” or the lighter num- 
bers. It was in the first that he won golden encomiums, and it 
probably has never been excelled here Mr. Gamble certainly 
charmed his audience.—7he 7ribune-Republican, Meadville, Pa., 


November 4, 1807. aes 





The Auditorium was well filled on Wednesday evening to hear 
Ernest Gamble, the bass soloist. The recital wasa genuine treat, 
and enjoyed by everybody to the fullest extent. Mr. Gamble has a 
giorious voice, superior method, good enunciation and an admirable 
style. The program covers a wide range of compositions for bass 
voice, and each particular number seemed better than all the others 
if we may be allowed that paradoxical expression. It is to be hoped 
we may have Mr. Gamble for another recital in this city,— 7he Morn- 


ing Star, Meadville, Pa., November 4, 1807 


Carl Bernhard Recital. 


N interesting song recital was given in Steinway Hall 
A on Thursday evening, November 4, by the distin 
guished bass-baritone Carl Bernhard, assisted by Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist. The hall was more than filled, many 
being obliged to stand in the entrance during the entir: 


evening. 
Mr. Bernhard was in splendid voice, and sang’ th« 
Schubert songs with taste and in finished style The 


aria, by Gounod, was marred by a bad accompaniment 
Mr. Bernhard’s voice should be heard in a larger hal! 
Its volume was too great in the Handel number for so 
small a space. Mr. Kronold was obliged to respond to 
an encore. He gave the “Simple Aveu,” by Thomé, with 


exquisite grace 


The Becker Lecture—Musicales. 


NE of the most interesting of Gustav L. Becker's 
lecture-musicales was given on Saturday at his 
home, 70 West Ninety-fifth street, on the subject ‘‘Imita 
tive Music.” The lecturer showed how natural sounds were 
imitated or suggested by musical devices through rhythm, 
duration of sound, pitch, quality and a combination of 
these elements. Each step was illustrated, the twenty or 
more short phrases showing musical representations of 
hammering, water flowing and rippling, question and an 
swer, as denoted by rising and falling pitch, singing of 
various birds, barking, braying, the motion of frogs, 
sneezing, coughing, panting and sobbing. These illustra 
tions were all from classical composers 
The supplementary program, carrying on the same idea 
in its more developed form, was given by Mr. Becker and 
his pupils on one and two pianos: “Pastoral Symphony” 
Beethoven (from last part of andante to close); “Sleigh 
bells,” played by Miss Alice Furst (for whom it was writ 
ten by Mr. Becker) and Miss Pauline Chaufour; “The 
Harmonious Blacksmith”; “Hunting Song” (two pianos), 
Gurlitt; “The Cuckoo,” Daquin; “The Hen,” Rameau; 
“Feuerzauber,” from “Walkiire” 
Becker, and “The Nightingale,” Liszt 
The assisting artist was Miss Ethel Whittemore, violin 
gifted little pupil of Miss Dora Valesca Becker, 


“Evening Reverie,” 


ist, a 
who played with artistic feeling and a finish truly re 


markable. The usual reception followed 


Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane Quartet.—The outlook for this 
excellent organization is exceptionally bright. The numer- 
ous engagements in New York, Brooklyn and other cities 
are evidence of its deserved popularity. In January the 
quartet will make a short tour in Connecticut, but before 
that time will be heard in a concert in Waterbury, on De- 
cember 1. The solo work of Mr. Kaltenborn and Mr. 
Beyer-Hané adds greatly to the attractiveness of its pro- 


grams. 
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N' )VEMBER 20 will see the departure from America 
of Mrs. Katharine Fisk, the representative con- 
tralto of Chicago and the West. I call her the contralto 
prototype of Nordica. There is the same determination, 
the same dauntless perseverance, the same love of art, and 
the same belief in work, work, and unceasing work. 

Mrs. Fisk is not only a contralto, but a great dramatic 
contralto, and not only the interpreter of dramatic music, 


but of subtle dramatic music, such as Saint-Saéns’ “Sam- | 


son and Delilah.” Who that heard Mrs. Fisk sing the 
great aria from the famous French work could forget the 
thrilling intensity of the declamation, the extraordinary 
depth of power with which she invested the music. It 
was an example of study and abandonment rarely heard, 
and I for one have no wish to hear the work performed 
again unless Katharine Fisk is the Dalilah. Yet we are to 
lose her. It seems as if there were no field out here for 
such work, and this truly fine artist goes to England, 
where talent is evidently recognized more than it is here. 


Mrs. Fisk sings at Manchester in Berlioz’s “Trojans of | 


Carthage,” with the Liverpool Philharmonic, has several 


engagements in London, and finishes her English tour at | 


Bradford, returning to this country February 20, when she 
takes up her residence in New York. 

More’s the pity that we fail to recognize our home 
We have no such another to take the place of 
Katharine Fisk. Here is wishing the artist Godspeed 
and good fortune! As a woman, those who have the 
honor of an acquaintance with her are in unity upon the 
subject of her singular personality. I have tried to ana- 
lyze what it is that attracts the better instincts. There is 


artist. 


a subtle charm, a magnetic power about Katharine Fisk 


which defies description, but which engenders esteem and 


admiration 


* * 


* 

It is quite within the bounds of possibility that Chicago 
will be the future home of Giannandrea Mazzucato, 
brother of Mrs. Bicknell Young, the distinguished pianist 
and composer. Signor Mazzucato, whom I met in Lon- 
don, is a critic, musician, composer, linguist and translator 
of the “Meistersinger” from German into Italian for the 
late Augustus Harris’ production at Covent Garden. Sev- 
eral of the London critics went out of the usual phlegmatic 
routine and became actually appreciative of hard work, 
which is seldom the habit of an English critic. Joseph 
Bennett, of the Telegraph, said of Signor Mazzucato’s work 
that the translation was a most remarkable one, for it 
preserved the poetical beauty of the original without dis- 
turbing the accents. 

A city like Chicago, with its ambition for educational 
advantages, its wealth, its influence, with its array of fine 
artists, is the natural centre to which a master like Maz- 
zucato can gravitate. Here is a plain statement for you 


| Easterners to digest: In no city of the world, so far as is 
| known, is there a Bernhard Ziehn; there are few musi- 
cians of the type of C. E. R. Mueller, and both of these 
| Chicago claims as residents for long years past. There- 
| fore with a Ziehn, a Mueller and a Mazzucato this great 
| cosmopolitan metropolis for profound scholarship will be 
| indisputably the victor. 
* * * 
I notice that the federation of musical clubs of America 
| has become not only possible, but practicable and probable. 
The idea of amalgamation according to most Chicago 
musicians is comprehensive and productive of excellent 
results to a vast number of artists if the scheme is prop- 
erly handled. But the present propositions are indicative 
of future collapse if carried out as now proposed. The in- 
tention now mooted is to place the entire representation 
for the engagement of artists for all the clubs of the fed- 
eration in the control of one person. Nothing short of 
disaster must follow if the federation surrenders the pow- 
ers of the organization to one individual, who most natu- 
| rally would thrust aside all considerations where personal 
preference were concerned. I have knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the business-like qualities of the proposed 
nominee for the position of manager of the federations 
and its engagements of artists, but this cannot blind one 
as to the effects entailed if the present policy is upheld. 
Let there be a committee apointed to engage artists, 
|and let it be composed of club members not connected 
professionally with artists. Let it have entire control, 
|and the proposed amalgamation of musical clubs will be 
steered to success. 


* * * 


And yet another confirmation of a report recently made 
in these columns regarding Marchesi’s deliberate state- 
ment as to the teacher with whom to study if the student 
| desires later to enter her studio. This time it comes from 
my friend Serena Swabacker, who says that “Madame 
Marchesi emphatically recommends and recognizes Mme. 
Ragna Linné, of Chicago.” 

. . * 


In a recent letter I spoke of the Amateur Club going 
out of its way to engage a lecturer from New York when 
William Armstrong was available, and unquestionably a 
very valuable and instructive lecturer. I might have 
added also Mrs. Regina Watson’s name as a strong draw- 
ing magnet for the club to engage. Her lectures on 
folksong, medizval French and Italian music are among 
the most thoroughly researchful educated lectures to which 
I have listened, and cannot but appeal to the cultured. 
Mrs. Watson has lately added a Russian lecture, which 
she illustrates with the following remarkable program of 
Russian compositions: 


Causerie...........++++ } Cui 
Salaretiaptegten GB. ic, °° Tt Tor mtreetetterenene nsec ne ceees ; 
Scherzo, op. 10........ j a 
Novelette, op. 11...... [cteteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeenes Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Rustic Dance, from The Fair of Sorochin...............Moussorgsky 

| Une Tabatiére A Musique, op. 32.............. ) re } 
Variations sur un théme de Glinka, op. 3....f°°° "°°" ga 
Deux Preludes, op. 17.... ) ethene 
Sestumba, ep. 6....-..+-+- [ teteeeeeeeeeeeececrerereer ences 
Somata, OP. B7......ccccccccceveccvsseseresesesecscccccces Tschaikowsky 
Album Leaf, op. 13..... <r 
Etude, op. * poe ACIS } COROT HOHE EROS eee reser ereseseseseseS Kopy low 
Meditation.............. ) 
Soir d’Eté,......-..0++0 (OP: Ber eveererereereeesessss- Stcherbatcheff 
Claire de Lune.......... 
Imp: omptu, op. 12...... — 

| Etude, A flat, op.8...... t beriabtal 
Vales de Coneett, OD. Gace etstvctcevettorbcsstdccescccoces Glazounow 


Miss Grace Buck, a daughter of a Chicago pioneer now 
| deceased, was a debutante at Steinway Hall on Thursday 
last. It was an invitation concert to introduce the young 
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lady, who has recently returned from Marchesi. Miss 
Buck has a pleasing method of singing, is singularly gifted 
in the matter of stage presence and good looks, and will 
doubtless be of service in the concert room. 

This method of introducing aspiring musicians is to be 
deeply deplored. It disarms criticism, except friendly 
criticism, and under such circumstances of what value is 
it? Naturally audiences who are given an evening's enter 
tainment gratis are effusively applauding, but such ap 
plause, while gratifying to the recipient, is indiscriminate 
and misleading, making the future career more difficult 
than if honest and unbiased criticism were challenged 

The program interpreted by Miss Grace Buck mainly 
consisted of French songs, which were mostly of the same 
order, except the aria from “Samson and Delilah.” The 
most popular numbers, which evidently appealed greatly 
to the large and fashionable audience, were Kate Vander 
poel’s “La Miniature” and “Asleep, Adream, Awake.” 
The last named composition was redemanded 

* * * 


Kate Vanderpoel’s compositions are meeting with re- 


markable favor. Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop is 
making them known also, on the Pacific Coast. The 
latest song coming from the musical inspiration of the 
versatile Miss Vanderpoel, entitled “Golden Poppies,” 
was dedicated to Mme. Bishop, and is being sung by her 
at most of the concerts on tour 


* * * 


Chicago critics have been very appreciative of the fine 
work done by the Spiering Quartet. The Evening Post 
gave the following excellent notice: 

Chamber music appeals to a limited circle; it is for the 
savant or the connoisseur, and there is no reason to ex 
pect any great enthusiasm among its devotees when they 
are so few in number. It is a matter for regret, however. 
that the Spiering Quartet, which is now in its fifth season, 
has found so little encouragement until the present. It 
were indeed a test of the music lover’s sincerity—not to say 
absolute honesty—to ask him if he really enjoys an entire 
evening of chamber music; a program rendered by a 
trio, quartet, quintet or sextet. But the Spiering Quartet 
does not offer a list unrelieved by a soloist, hence there is 
scant danger that the charge of monotony can be made 
at any of its concerts. The opening of its season at Han 
del Hall Wednesday evening was a most agreeable occa 
sion, and the attendance showed a gratifying improvement 
over last year. The program was as follows 


Quartet in G major, op. 76, No.1 Haydn 
Spiering Quartet 

Liebestreu Brahms 

Zueignung R. Strauss 

Primula Veris Weldig 

Allerseelen Von Pielitz 


Mr. George Ham 
Quartet in E minor, op. 8. No. 2 
Sprering Quartet 


Beethoven 


Each of the concerts of the last two years has shown 
that we have in this organization one of the best quartets 
in the country. Boston boasts the Kneisel, but New York 
has no similar association of equal note. The approach to 
perfection that practice gives is drawing nearer the high 
est artistic standard every year. In the Beethoven Quartet 
the work was very fine and throughout there was an ap 
preciation of the possibilities the compositions presented 
Mr. Hamlin was in fine voice and added to the laurels he 
has been gaining with such rapidity of late. The quartet's 
next concert takes place November 16 

Der Westen was also enthusiastic about the Spiering 
Quartet, the notice of which follows: 

Das Spiering-Quartett erzielte mit seinem ersten 
Kammermusikabend dieser Saison, am Deinstag, in der 
Handelhalle, einen schénen Erfolg. Der Besuch war 
zahlreicher als bei den Conzerten des Quartetts in der 
vorigen Saison und die Leistungen der vier vortreff 
lichen Kiinstler, der Herren Theodor Spiering, Otto 
Réhrborn, Adolph Weidig und Hermann Diestel, waren 
noch virtuoser und ausdrucksreicher, denn zuvor se 
wundernswerth sind der Fleisz und die Ausdauer, mit 
welchen diese vier Musiker ihr schénes Ziel verfolgen 
dam Chicagoer Publikum Geschmack an der Kammer 
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musik abzugewinnen. Von Jahr zu Jahr haben sie dafiir | 
immer mahr Anerkennung und Auszeichnung gefunden. | 


Sie haban jetzt aber auch eine so verheiszungsvolle Fer- ; . 
tigkeit im Zusammenspiel und eine derartige Abstreifung | The Discontented Duckling.. t 


alles Materiellen im Ton erreicht, dasz ihre Darbietungen 
einen vollen Kunstgenusz gewahren und vollster Unter- 
stiitzung seitens der hiesigen Musikfreunde wiirdig sind. 
Fiir ihr zweites, am 16. November in der Handelhalle 
stattfindendes Conzert ist der Claviervirtuos Hr. Wm. H. 
Sherwood als Solistgewonnen worden. 

In a recent reference to Mr. Frank T. Baird it was stated 
that Mr. George Hamlin had been one of his pupils. This 
statement is perfectly correct, for Mr. Hamlin, our tenor, 
studied with Baird five years, but it has been called to my 
also studied with Mrs. Magnus. 
omission. 

Mr. George 
November 9, with the Spiering Quartet; 
heard with the Choral Symphony Society, St. Louis, No- 
vember 29, at Syracuse December 14 and will sing with 
the Chicago Orchestra in the Ninth Symphony December 
17 and 18. All of which is gratifying to hear. There are 
few artists of George Ellsworth Holmes’ calibre. 

Mr. August Hyllested gave a piano recital to a host of 
friends and admirers in Kimball Hall, using his favorite 
Kimball piano. His program follows: 

Etudes Symphonics, op. 13...........eseseeeeeeeceeeeeeeees/ SCHUMANN 
Three Songs Without Words 

Preludium and toccata,... | 

Sarabande 


Ellsworth Holmes will sing in St. 
will also be 


(From “ Suite in Old Style,"’ op. 21.) 
Invitation to the Waltz 


Garden Scene, Faust 


Arranged by Hyllested. 
Rhapsodie.. 

I regret conflicting engagements prevented my attend- 
ance, but all who know Hyllested’s virtuosity can judge 
of his performance. 

A talented pianist, Miss Elise Reimer, 
with honors last June from the piano department of the 
Gottschalk Lyric School, engaged to appear 
with the Schumann Concert and will leave 
with the company next week. 
from Dr. Robert Goldbeck’s class. 

I am glad to reproduce some of the nice things said of 
Harry J. Fellows, at present on tour with Madame 
Bishop. It shows a corfsensus of opinion as to its merits. 
The following are among the most interesting notices 
received: 


been 
Company, 


has 


Mr. Fellows is a great favorite with Chautauqua audiences, and 
received an ovation upon his first appearance here this season.— 
Erie, Pa., Dispatch (Chautauqua Cor.). 


Mr. Fellows, although young in years, has gained high rank in his 
chosen profession, and if he advances as fast in the future as in the 
past he will soon become one of the stars of the musical firmament. 
His individual work at Chautuaqua was of the highest order of 
merit, and has been highly complimented by people and press.— 
Buffalo, N. Y., Evening Times. 


When Mr. Harry J. Fellows rose to sing the “‘ Cujus Animam,”’ 
there was a hush of pleasurable expectation. The people appeared 
anxious not to lose a note, and the most delicate passages could be 
heard over the entire amphitheatre. Mr. Fellows sang the aria with 
fine voice, and won most hearty applause.—Chau‘auqua Assembly 
Herald. 

I hear a most flattering rumor about the engagement of 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson with a very powerful or- 
ganization. She is worthy of the honor. 
cital at Delaware, given by Mrs. Clark Wilson, she proved 
a most powerful attraction, the press of the city being in 
perfect accord with the public who had been present when 
she sang the following program: 
Come, Sweet Morning 
The Lass with the Delicate Air, 

Aria from Der Freischitz 
Du bist wie eine Blume.. 
Standchen 


. Schumann 
Brahms 


| The Dandelion 


| Malgre Moi.. 


Louis | 


Schumann 
Protheroe 


| Der Hidalgo 


Shouggie Shou 


Jerushy Jessie Gaynor 
Pugno 

Chaminade 

.Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
. White 


Partout 


The Throstle.... 
My Bairnie 


Spring 
The Transcript said: 
The program, although of no great duration, was a delightful one, 


J ‘ - : | for Mrs. Wi i i av i si A 
attention that I omitted to mention that Mr. Hamlin has | “°F Mrs. Wilson ts certainly « very charming singer. 


I am glad to rectify the | 


Her voice is sweet and powerful and shows the result of much and 
careful cultivation. Her distinct enunc ation cannot be too highly 
praised. 

She gave such dialec} pieces as “ Shouggie Shou " and “ Jerushy’ 
very prettily, but she was certainly at her best in the German songs 
and in a Scotch ballad, ‘My Bairnie,” written especially fur her, 
and which she sang very sweetly and with a great deal of expres- 
sion. ‘‘ Alone” was also exquisitely rendered. 

The Delaware said: 

Mrs. Wilson’s voice isa soprano of finest character, and shows in 
every note rendered, the broadest and most finished culture—the 
highest and lowest notes compassed with all the sweet fullness and 
clearness of a bird. Her phrasing and enunciation were particularly 
fine. Again we congratulate the ladies of the club on the good taste 
oftheir selection inthis the first entertainment they have favored 
our citizens with. 

Ellis Brooks and his Second Regiment Band continue 
their series of concerts at the Schiller Theatre. Brooks 
seems to have succeeded in drawing good houses. He 
is mostly assisted by good soloists, and with his own 
aggregation of competent men is giving a highly credit- 
able miscellaneous entertainment. He was obliged on 
account of Chicago engagements to refuse remarkably 
lucrative offers which were wired from St. Louis. There 
is room for a band of this kind in the city, and the amount 
of patronage given to the new enterprise is proof suffi- 


| cient. 


who gratuated | 


Miss Reimer graduated | 


I met Mme. Oolaita Zimmermann for the first time 
since her return from Paris. She speaks enthusiastically 
of the musical doings abroad and of the artistic environ- 
ment surrounding the eminent artists abroad. The news 
of Mme. Zimmermann’s return will be welcome to her 
many friends and pupils, with whom the contralto teacher 
is so popular. 

Miss Evans and Mrs. Hess-Burr, two warm favorites in 
Milwaukee, are booked for a recital in that city. Miss 
Evans has a good contralto, of excellent quality, and i 
reported to sing well. 

Henry B. Roney, after substituting as organist and 
choirmaster at Plymouth Church, at which the gifted 
Dr. Gunsaulus officiates, has now been appointed perma- 
nently. Mr. Roney is undoubtedly the best trainer of 
boys’ voices in the West, and Plymouth Church has made 
as the late organist and choir- 
Henry B. Roney, understands 


an excellent selection, 
master of Grace Church, 
his work thoroughly. 

Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff gave an excellent song re- 
cital Friday in Kimball Hall. 

The Amateur Club has engaged Miss Jeannette Durno 
to give a piano recital Monday, November 8. 

Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop is in San Francisco, 





At a recent re- | 


and sings in “Elijah” to-night at the festival. She has 
been singing to crowded houses in New Mexico and i 
I am always glad to hear of Genevra Johnstone 
Bishop’s success, she is such a wholesouled, kindly ex- 
ception to the professional woman. I know few like her, 
and then she is a devotee of THe Courter, for she writes 
me, “I’m just hungry for a Courier.” 

Crowded houses in all cities visited by the accomplished 


Kansas. 





me company headed by Clementine de Vere and Herr Sapio, 
| with such efficient aids as Arthur Beresford, Paul Liste- | 


Henschel | 
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| mann and the accomplished mistress of the harp Clara 

Murray. 

| Congratulations to J. H. Kowalski. From a program 

| received from Toronto I see that a pupil of his was the 

| artist appearing with Mr. W. H. Sherwood at his recital 
on Thursday. Miss Amy Jaffray is one of the best pro- 
ductions of the Kowalski studio, and deserves every good 
fortune attending her. The following is the program 
given by Mr. Sherwood: 


Bouree in A minor (from Second English Suite) 
Fire Fugue 
Soirée Ge Vienne, NG: Gos ivscescccccccccccccccccecesesess Schubert-Liszt 
Solvejg'’s Lied, from Peer Gynt, op. 55 
En Route (concert etude) 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 


Godard 


Valse Delite 
Miss Amy Robsart Jaffray. 
Mazourka, op. 7, No. 1.... 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 16.... 
Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 1.... 
Etude, op. 25, No. 1 
March, from suite, op. 91 
Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 
Eine Faust Ouverture 
(Arranged for piano by Hans von Biilow.) 
Tarantelle (Venezia e Napoli.) 
Mr. W 


..-Chopin 


.Raff 


H. Sherwood, 
Bradsky 
.. Hawley 


Thou Art Mine All 
Because I Love You, Dear.. , 
Miss Amy Robsart Jaffray. 
Concerto in G minor 
W. H. Sherwood and Sig. Giuseppe Dinelli 


In a bright little sheet called Life, published 
Chicago Conservatory, I find the following paragraph: 


. Saint-Saéns 
by the 


The esteemed MUSICAL COURIEK has this pleasant paragraph 
about Wilhelm Middelschulte, the organist: “Mr. Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, who might if he chose be the rival of any living organist, is 
one of the busiest menin town. * * * Asan artist he is unique 
Chicago is to be congratulated that it possesses in Middelschulte an 
artist of whom it may well be proud—an artist the like of whom each 
It is unnect s-ary to add that Mr. 
faculty of the Chicago Conserva- 
Isof Mr. Eddy when the 


era furnishes but few examples.” 
| Middelschulte isa member of the 
tory, where he takes charge of the pupi 
| latter is away from the city. 


Mr. Karleton Hackett, of the 
will deliver the series of 
Wednesday afternoon 

Miss Jeanette Durno will play a good, 
in Steinway Hall next Monday. 

The following speaks emphatically for itself: 

Liebling Club with their parents 
and two score of friends gathered last evening at the 
home of Mrs. Chandler Starr. The occasion was the re 
cital by Mr. Emil Liebling before the club that bears his 
name, and it is safe to say that an audience has never been 
more charmingly entertained in Rockford 

It was a congenial audience, one that was thoroughly 
in sympathy with the splendid player, and they gave rapt 
attention to his numbers. The members of the club were 
grouped near the piano and made a pretty picture. They 
duly appreciated the compliment that was paid them in 
the coming of Mr. Liebling, and their faces told plainly 
of the delight with which they had anticipated the evening 

Before opening his program Mr. Liebling gave a short 
talk concerning the numbers. He explained the several 
selections, and spoke happily of the pleasure it gave him 
to play before such congenial hearersi His comments on 
the numbers were interesting and made them vastly more 
enjoyable as he played them 

Of Emil Liebling as an artist it seems hardly necessary 
to say anything to his Rockford friends. He has played 
here so often that all the musical people of the city have 
come to know him and to thoroughly appreciate his fine 
work. He has always taken a great interest in the musi 
cal advancement of the city. When he came to America 
he at one time thought of making this his home, and 
might have done so had not Professor Hood, who was 
one of his close friends, so thoroughly filled the field. As 

a performer on the piano, Mr. Liebling has few superiors 
in America. He possesses the fire and spirit of the true 
artist, and withal os a virile and florid technic that makes 
all his playing charming. It is indeed a pleasure to listen 
to him whatever he plays, for there is so much of strength 
in everything he does. His accomplishment in the field 
of performers on the piano has been remarkable and he 
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American 


second of a vocal next 


varied program 


The members of the 











American Tour 
Postponed 
until October, 1898. 


Under the Direction of 


The Grea 
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The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


i The STEINWAY Piano will be used. 
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has been more in demand than almost any other Ameri- 
can player. ; 

The program last evening was a finely selected one. 
There were in the opening two numbers of a heavier sort 
that served to direct the children toward the higher 
forms of music toward which they are moving in their 
studies. The others were exquisite compositions in a 
lighter vein, all making a program it would have been 
well nigh impossible to excel. 

At the musicale arranged by Mrs. Theodore Perry 
Shonts, of the Plaza, Mr. W. H. Sherwood and Mlle. 
Jeanne Greta will give a recital, assisted by Mr. Thomas 
Taylor Drill and Mr. Ludwig Becker. The entertain- 
ment, for the benefit of a prominent charity, has occa- 
sioned much comment on account of the prominence of the 
artists taking part, and it promises to be an 1mmense suc- 


cess. This will be the first of a series to be given by Mrs 


Shonts, who is herself a very talented pianist and also a | 


most charming woman. At her house one is at all times 


sure to hear good music 
** * 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, 
YESTERDAY, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
DIRECTOR. 

The third concert of the Symphony was remarkable for 
the arrangement of program. Can you Eastern people 
produce a better make-up than the following? 

Overture, Consecration of the House, op. 124............++. Beethoven 
seawed Mozart 


Symphony, G minor 


Orpheus...... - ITTITITITIT TTT TTT Gluck 
Dance of the Happy Spirits. 
Adagio (flute obligato, Mr. A. Quensel) 
Dance of the Furies. 
INTERMISSION. 
Tone poem, Don Juan..... : : snceccsess eee 
Tannhdauser... Wagner 


Introduction, Act III 

Bacchanale 

Overture. 

Each concert this season has been markedly successful, 
and yet the orchestra still has not reached its level. How- 
ever, a couple of weeks more and matters will shape them- 
selves to the liking of everybody. At present sufficient 
unto the performance of this week. The Mozart sym- 
was delightfully played, as was also the Gluck 


The principal number and novelty, the tone 


phony 
“Orpheus.” 
poem “Don Juan,” of Richard Strauss, aroused great in- 
terest not only because of its newness (so far as Chicago 
of its interpretation 


is concerned), but because Some 


musicians may prefer ‘that each episode should be more | 


} 


| Conservatory, and Mr. Hinrichs’ skill and experience as a 


defined and complete in itself, while others may prefer the 


interpretation as given by the orchestra, which handled it 

| more as a single theme immensely elaborated. However, 
we won't quarrel or discuss an interpretation which had 
so many remarkable features. 

The fact that this number was down for performance 
had the effect of bringing one Of the greatest critics of 
America to Chicago four days before he was due here, 
from Philadelphia. Could there be a greater compliment? 
The Wagner numbers were played most excellently 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


National Conservatory Items. 


RS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER, president of 

the National Conservatory, feels gratified at the 

| successful examination passed by two pupils of the school 

as teachers of music in the public schools. The names of 

the young ladies are Miss Ray Whitlock, of Asheville, 

N. C., and Miss Celeste Talley Cunningham. The sal- 
aries are $1,200 a year. 

Examinations are still being held at the National Con- 

servatory for admission to the operatic and orchestral 


classes. Victor Capoul and Gustav Hinrichs are the ex- 


aminers. The classes for oratorio are being made up and 
the name of the teacher will be announced soon. Depend 
man, for President Thurber believes that it needs British 
blood to inculcate the traditions of the good old school 
Pupils are being received daily in all the classes of the 


| school, and particular attention is called to the operatic 


and orchestral classes, Mondays and Thursdays, Tuesdays 


and Fridays. All instruments are taught at the National 


conductor need no further praise 


Gaertner, the ’Cellist.—The great artist Miss Leontine 
Gaertner will play the A minor concerto, by Piatti, at the 


| Arion Concert, November 15. 


Ada May Benzing.—Miss Ada May Benzing, the con- 
tralto, who lately arrived here from Boston, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Gerrit Smith to fill the vacancy in the choir 
of the South Church. Miss Benzing, who possesses a well- 
cultivated contralto voice of rare beauty, has been engaged 
for a number of concerts. The first one takes place in Har- 
lemon the 24th of this month. 
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upon it will be an Englishman, an Irishman or a Scotch- | 
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539 FULTON STREET, November 8, 1897 ' 


words 


Fagen 9 the invitations for pupils’ recitals begin to 
pour in, and, apropos of this, I have a few 

to say on the subject that I hope will give the teachers 
There is 


material for thought no intention on my part 


to be personal. I only feel that where so much time is 
given to this part of the work as much benefit should be 
derived from it as possible, and, as I see it, if good does 
Although Il may have ex 


doned if I 


not come from it harm must 
pressed these opinions before, I will be par 
repeat them 

A pupil must not be brought up on the idea that he or 
she is working to play for the publi This creates a 


self-consciousness to begin with that produces the so 


called nervousness A more serious trouble, however, is 


that once a pupil gets the idea that he is studying to 


please the people he wants the music to do it with, and 


then good-by to good music. He wants music that 
takes.” Bach does not “take,” neither does Mozart, nor 
even Mendelssohn, to one with this object in view. You 
can’t please the people Don’t you always hear some 


body complain because a delicate coloratura is not a big 


dramatic singer, or because a salon pianist with the 


daintiest poetic delivery has not a Rosenthalian technic? 


Nobody ever pleased everybody Read the criticisms 
after a concert and realize this for yourself. Now, as 
long as you have discovered the utter hopelessness of 


working for the people, why not try to work for Music? 


\ hard master, surely, but nothing compared to the piti- 
less tyranny of a capricious public 
recitals what work do you 


You 


a Liszt num 


While preparing for thes« 
perform during the lesson hours of your pupils? 
probably work on some brilliant show piece, 





Messrs. R. E. JOHNSTON & COMPANY 


Have the honor to announce that during the season of 1897-98 the following Artists will be under their sole and exclusive management. 










Famous 


‘ & E Fee Fe D x revGeltiet. 


also Seidl and Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera House, 


Sundays, November 28, 1897, to January 16, 1898, inclusive. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY. 





NORDICA. 


THE SUTRO SISTERS, 


ENSEMBLE PIANISTS. 


The Great 


PUGNO, -rench Pianist 


PLANCON. 


No Agents or Managers have been authorized to negotiate 
for any of the above Artists, and all communications 
should be addressed to Messrs. R. E. JOHNSTON & CO., 
33 UNION SQUARE, DECKER BUILDING, NEW YORK. 















ber, perhaps, that Carrefio or Zeisler o Rivé-King would 
feel that she was taking chances on, instead of Czerny or 
Cramer or Clementi, or plain, everyday scales? ‘The 
whole plan is wrong. I would rather hear a dozen 
pupils at a recital play Clementi, Beethoven or Mo- 
zart sonatines, or play a few scales and technical ex- 
ercises, than hear them wade through page after page of 
the same things that I have heard Rosenthal, Aus der Ohe 
and others play, and know that those artists were being 
taxed both mentally and physically. 

Of all the teachers who give pupil recitals I think that 
Mr. Frederic Reddall’s plan is about the best, and surely 
the most enjoyable to the guests who are honored by 
invitation. He leaves the greater part of the program to 
professional assistance, and introduces a couple of his 
pupils at a time, and in most cases his pupils are credit- 
able, so the benefit to the hearer and to himself is ap- 
parent. 

His first musicale occurred on Saturday morning at the 
Pouch iiansion, when he had the assistance of the trio 
known as the Brooklyn College of Music Trio, with a 
personnel consisting of E. A. Whitelaw, violin; Mrs. 
Milo Deyo, piano, and W. Paulding De Nike, ‘cello, 
who gave their numbers in most excellent style and en- 
semble. 

H. E. Distlehurst, tenor, sang some solos, and Mr. 
Reddall, whose work has been reviewed so often, needs 
no other comment save that he sang an aria from Gou- 
nod’s “Irene” with fine effect. Mr. De Nike played a 
couple of solos charmingly. He has good tone, technic, 
and much taste. The pupils were the Misses Grace M. 
Whiting and Elizabeth Bremner, both possessors of good 
voices, which showed Mr. Reddall’s excellent care and 
training. Miss Taylor played the accompaniments. 

On Thursday evening a musicale was tendered Miss 
Isabelle Davis Carter, by her sister and teacher, Mme. 
Helene Maigille, previous to the former’s departure for 
Europe. Miss Carter has a voice of very much more than 
ordinary quality, sonority and purity, which has been care- 
fully and artistically trained. It does seem as though such 
a voice could afford to remain in America, especially when 
in the possession of one who has such a charming stage 
presence besides. Both Miss Carter and Mme. Maigille 
are to be congratulated upon results and have every 
reason to look to the future for success. Miss Davis had 
the assistance of Mr. Hubert Arnold, the violinist, and 
Mr. Emile Levy, accompanist. This was the first time 
that I had heard Mr. Arnold, notwithstanding his great 
popularity, and I was charmed by his art. He has a tre- 
mendous tone and lots of temperament. Violinists of the 
calibre of Mr. Arnold are unfortunately far too rare. 

The first musicale given under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Foreign Missionary Society was very 
successiul through the participation of the following: 
Miss Florence E. Dame, soprano; Miss Amelia Warren 
Gray, pianist; Mr. Sydney Taylor, tenor; Messrs. Steves 
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(beginning March 1, 1898.) 


STEINWAY PIANO USED. 


| and Everingham, Misses Fitzhugh and Davis, and Miss 
May Decker, reader. 


strument chamber music concert of Wednesday night, 
given under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. The 


one stand out glaringly. 


Arthur Claassen’s name should have appeared on the pro- 
gram as musical director is not quite clear, for the fact is 
that Mr. Claassen simply appeared to turn Mrs. Jackson's 
music, and there is no reason why that statement should 
cast the responsibility on him. Neither did the fault lie 
with the musicians, who are individually very good, but 
those who arranged this concert should have known that 
an assorted lot of soloists does not make an ensemble 
body, and furthermore, perfection of ensemble and clear- 
ness of presentation are the only features which make 
chamber music bearable to those less cultured than the 
ultra musician. 

The greatest injustice, however, was done to Mrs. Alice 
Jackson, who struggled bravely to carry things through 
successfully, something which was beyond the power of 
any human being. Mrs. Jackson is a fine pianist, and it 
does seem too bad that the only local artist that had any- 
thing of the least importance during the entire course 
should have been handicapped that way. I yet question 
whether they had any rehearsal at all, for the ensemble 
was a clear case of— 

If you get there before I do 
Tell them I am coming, too 

The selections (misre)presented were Mozart's quintet 
in E flat major, op. 108, Beethoven’s quintet, op. 16, also 
E flat major. The Schumann duet between oboe (Mr. 
Felix Bour) and piano (Mrs. Jackson) went well after it 
got fairly started. I only heard the Mozart and the Schu- 
mann numbers. 

Later I reached Wissner Hall in time to hear Con- 
stantin von Sternberg’s fine trio given by that finished 
ensemble body the Jeanne Franko Trio, which played to 
an immense audience, where the enthusiasm was in keep- 
ing with the number present. Of this trio I can only 
say the most agreeable things, for it is a scholarly piece 
of work. One might wish, however, that, owing to the 
fact that the theme in the first movement is severely con- 
ventional, Mr. Sternberg had given it more variation, 
coming to it so often as he does. It would have lent a 
shade more of interest. Dante del Papa sang ‘Celeste 
Aida,” but I missed that. 

On Friday evening a song recital will be given in Wiss- 
ner Hall by Augusta Ohrstrom-Renard and Rebecca 
Mackenzie, both sopranos. Miss Bertha O’Reilly will 
play the accompaniments. 

The sight singing classes under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute have been such a success, with Mr. 
Tallie Morgan at the head, that another class has been 





I have a strange report to make of the woodwind in- | 


customary excellence of these entertainments made this | 
Beyond any question the fault | 
lay exclusively in the management, and just why Mr. | in this city and who has recently renewed the enthusiasm 
| of our music lovers; Miss Leontine Gaertner, the ‘cellist, 
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Murray Hill Hotel. 


CHICAGO: 
NEW YORK: 


formed in the Eastern District, with Mr. Clarence T 
Steele in charge. This was a wise selection, for Mr 
Steele has been very successful in this line of work 

On Tuesday evening, November 23, a fine chamber mu- 
sic concert will be given by talent that is seldom heard in 
Brooklyn outside of the Kneisel Quartet. 

Miss Maud Powell, whose appearances are far too rare 


who has never been heard here, but whose reputation has 
reached Brooklyn before her through her numerous New 
York successes of last season; Mme. Berta Grosse Toma- 
son, the pianist, who as an ensemble player is unrivaled 
in Brooklyn and probably New York, and Mr. Fritz 
John C. Dempsey, the 
An unusually fine pro- 


Heiland, viola, will be the artists 
very popular baritone, will assist. 
gram has been prepared and the public will have the op 
portunity to avail itself of a rare treat. The patronesses 
are: Mrs. Herman Behr, Mr. Ed. Behr, Mrs. George 
Brennecke, Mrs. Walter Burnham, Mrs. F. H. Chandler, 
Mrs. Theo. Dreier, Mrs. Thomes B. Hewitt, Mrs. Otto 
Heinze, Mrs. W. H. Hoschke, Mrs. A. Klipstein, Mrs 
Charles A. Schieren, Mrs. Ch. J. Stebbins, Mrs. Dr. Ch 
de Szigethy, Miss Bertha M. West and Mrs. S. V. White 

Invitations have been issued for the reception and con- 
cert in the banquet hall of the St. George Hotel next Fri 
day evening. As nearly as can be ascertained the program 
will be as follows. Mme. Marie de Levenoff, the French 
pianist, will give: 


in ncckc sbsbvupecevocdsssecusoceseteresees Georges Mathias 
Pastorale..... 

Capricclo......000¢ re rea 

Final of the Concertsttiick 


Gondeliera.........., 


Scarlatti-Tausig 
.. Weber 


. Mendelssohn 


| Spinning Song.... 


Grieg 
ne ..Ketten 
Lenormand 


Berceuse....... ‘ 
Castagnette... 0 ceah dacebneentlsse ctegerons : 
Valses Serieuse 
Callirhoé...... occccecvendehwepes 
Valse Chromatique.............++++ 
Nocturne....... vost¢ocesnunnt codue soesen 
Rhapsodie No. 8... 


Chaminade 
Godard 
Chopin 


Liszt 


Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop will sing “Se Saran Rose,” by 
Arditi; “Mon Cceur Chante,” Chaminade, and “I Cannot 
Help Loving Thee,” by Clayton Johns. 

Mr. Frank Downey will sing a group of his own songs, 
and Miss Josephine Mildenberg will play the accompani- 
ments. 

It is my very sad duty to announce the death of Mrs 
Maria Sales Whitaker, who was a very prominent member 
of musical and social circles. For seventeen years Mrs 
Whitaker was organist of the Washington Avenue Baptist 
Church, which position she resigned last season, when 
it was filled by Mr. Chester Beebe 

At the concert of the Brooklyn Saengerbund, which will 
occur at the Montauk, Miss Florence Terrel, pianist, and 
Mrs. Emma Arons, soprano, will be the soloists. A mag 
nificent program is announced, and under the masterly 
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direction of Mr. Louis Kommenich a fine concert may be 
expected. 

The great topic of interest this week is the return of the 
Boston Symphony, and especially the appearance of the 
great and only Rafael Joseffy. I append the programs: 

First MATINEE, FripAy AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 12, AT 

83 Pp. M. 


Symphony No. 3, in F major, op. 90.............. heeenandonnten Brahms 
Recitative, Non Paventar, and aria, Infelice, from I Flauto 





ND Kock aceenccreasiehindosbenortesacsdsesesvuphedscsteconeu Mozart 
Andante and scherzo, from symphony in F major, op. 9........Goetz 
Bird song, Charmant Oiseau, from La Perle du Bresil......... David 
Overture, Benvenuto Cellini.....................cee00s .Berlioz 

Soloist, Mrs. Marian Titus. 
SATURDAY EVENING. 
Symphony in C major, l’Ours, op. 66................60005 Josef Haydn 


(First time at these concerts.) 
Concerto for piano in A minor, op. 44 
Rhapsody for orchestra, Espana........... o 

(First time at these concer‘ s) 
Invitation to the Dance, op. 65................. Karl Maria von Weber 

Arranged for orchestra by Felix Weingartner 
(First time at these concerts.) 
Soloist, Rafael Joseffy. 

Very much matter is crowded out this week, which was 
absolutely unavoidable, among which is detail of the 
Amaranth Society, Mrs. E. H. Gamman’s musicale, Mr 

aul Tidden’s appearance at Pierrepont Assembly Hall, 
EMILIE Frances BAUER 


Robert Schumann 
.Emmanuel Chabrier 





and much else. 


Carolyn L. Yeaton, the Pianist.—Some time ago, when 
this charming young pianist returned from her European 
music study, a reception was given in her honor at Port- 
land, Me., when the Portland Daz/y said: 

Tuesday evening there was a musicale, at which Miss Carolyn L. 
Yeaton, of Belgrade, was introduced to Miss Bucknam’s friends 
She has recently returned from Germany, where she studied three 
years, which were devoted to the piano. Among others under 
whom she studied were Schirner, a pupil of Liszt; Barth and Mosz- 
kowski. Miss Yeaton has a thorough European musical education, 
and plays with that precision, ease and correctness which bespeak 
the artist. Among Miss Yeaton’s numbers Tuesday evening was 
Schumann’s “ The Papillons.” 

Society of Musical Arts.—The program for the first 
three entertainments, December 6, 13, 21, have been an- 
nounced and present a variety sufficient to satisfy the most 
insatiable lover of spice. The affairs will take place at the 
Astoria and the subscribers include many people of note in 
fashionable and artistic circles. The full program for De- 
cember 6 is: (1) ‘‘ Le Ch&let,” opéra comique in French, 
with the following artists: Mlle. Louise de Brelor, M. 
Charles Morel, M. Salignac, by permission of Damrosch & 
Ellis. (2) Ballet divertissement, Mlle. Emmade Consoliand 
corps de ballet. (3) First performance of an original panto- 
mime, ‘‘ Blanc et Noir,” by Victor Capoul, music by Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, in which Mme. Pilar Morin and Mme. 
Alexa will appear, and a young girl of society will make 
her début. Mlle. Louise de Brelor is a lyric soprano from 
the ThéAtre de la Monnaie, of Brussels; M. Charles Morel 
is a young baritone of Paris. 

At the entertainment of December 26 will be given Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘ Eve” and ‘‘In Old Japan,” a tragic pantomime by 
Vance Thompson, the music by Aimé Lachaume. 





The New York College of Music. 


OT to know the New York College of Music and its 

able director, Alexander Lambert, is to argue one- 
self unknown in the metropolitan world of music, yet 
even to the connoisseur it must have been surprising to 
see the large audience that, long before the appointed 
hour, crowded the hall of the college on Thursday even- 
ing, November 4, at the first student concert of the season, 
and to note the enthusiasm that marked the conclusion of 
each number. 

The well selected and difficult program was carried out 
by the students with an ease and a perfection of finish that 
would have done credit to professionals. In both instru 
mental and vocal work there was much to praise, and the 
playing of two tiny six year old girls was simply aston 
The gem of the program was the Moszkowski 
Mr. Lambert 


ishing. 
waltz, as played by little Harry Graboff. 


has pupils whose technic is more brilliant, perhaps, but 


none who can excel this boy in poetic conception and 
musicianly interpretation. He has that which cannot be 
acquired—the heart of a poet and the soul of an artist 
The pupils of the New York College of Music will give a 
concert with grand orchestra, in Carnegie Hall, on No 
vember 19 
The following was the program: 

Piano solo, valse, scherzo...........+.eeeeeeeeee ....-Moszkowski 
Miss Elizabeth Austen Duffy 


Violon solo, concerto.. ..Acolay 


Mr. Leo Flatow. 
Vocal solo, aria, Queen of Sheba... . 
Richard Connell 
Pame Gate, BORIC ce ccvcceseccocessss coehoed - 
Ella Hurwitz (six and a half years old) 


Gounod 
Ravina 


..Bohm 


Vocal solo, Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt.. Tschaikowsky 
Miss Prichard 
’Cello obligato, Mr. Raff. 


Piano solo, Concertstuck ......... oom POTTTTTITTitiiit yt Weber 
Miss Daisy Friedberg 
Accompaniment on a second piano by Mr. Lambert 
Violin solo, concerto (first movement). Bach 
Master Isidore Segal 
Piano solo, Valse de Concert..........+++++- .Moszkowski 
Master Harry Graboff. 
’Cello solo— 
WIGRRERE oc ccccsccsccveveccessesoovesceccsese .. Popper 
Etude Caprice.........cecsscese ose , Goltermann 
Mr. Charles D. Raff 
Vocal duet from Martha............ adasees v. Flotow 
Miss Prichard and Mr. Connell 
Miss Zimmerman, accompanist 
The Spiering Quartet.—The Spiering Quartet from 


Chicago, composed of Theodore Spiering, first violin, Otto 
Raehrborn, second violin; Adolph Weidig, viola and Her- 
man Diestel, violoncello, will be heard for the first time in 
New York on November 23. They will play in Pittsburg 
November 18, in Farmington November 22, and at the 
Brooklyn Institute November 23. This quartet is one of 
the best known chamber music organizations in the West 


and has been remarkably successful during the past few | 


years. Their Eastern tour is under the management of 
Henry Wolfsohn. 
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C. L. Staats, 


CLARINET VIRTUOSO. 


5S aes Staats Concert Company, of which C. L. Staats, the 

renowned clarinet virtuoso, is the leading artist, is 
having great success, especially throughout the New Eng- 
land States. Mr. Staats is the only clarinetist in this coun- 
try who makes solo playing a specialty. On account of his 
connection with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Staats 
is only able to accept engagements within a reasonable 
journey from Boston. His popularity in the East is firmly 
established, as can be gleaned from the following press 
notices 

Mr. C. L. Staats has obtained a greater prominence for the clarinet 
as a solo instrument, since his return from Europe, than this instru- 
ment has enjoyed for many years in this country.—Aoston Herald 


Mr. Staats’ clarinet playing was charming.—/Press, Portland, Me 


Mr. Staats, the clarinetist, has appeared here before, and nothing 
we might say here would add to his already well-earned laurels 
He is an artist, and his selections on this occasion were beautifully 
rendered and loudly encored.—7ownsman, Andover, Mass. 

C. L. Staats is a king of his chosen instrument, the clarinet, and in 
part one of the program his rendition of the Fantaisie, from “ Preaux 
was marked by striking brilliancy and richness of tone and 
Later he gave the old favorite 


Clercs,”’ 
wonderful facility of execution 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” 
Gazette, Middleboro, Mass 


upon the bass clarinet.— 


The introduction of an instrumental soloist was a happy thought ; 
but it gave the Woburn public an 
Staats, the clarinetist, 


it not only afforded variety 
opportunity of hearing a virtuoso, Mr. C. L 
who won instant favor by his masterly rendition of Paradis’ Fan- 
taisie from “ Pre aux Clercs.”” The tremendous technic required for 
the composition found under his touch ready interpretation, and the 
audience broke forth into iong continued applause. In response 
an Andante and Tarantella, by German, remark- 
tones. His 


Mr. Staats gave 
able for its sweetness, easily flowing and sustained 
second regular number was “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,’ 
which he gave with great beauty and effect upon the bass clarinet, 
Fritzsch’s “ Albumblatt.”—News, Woburn, 


adding as an encore 


Mass 


Mr. Staats has, perhaps, done more to popularize the clarinet as a 
solo instrument than any other player who has come to America 
Largely through his efforts the clarinet now has a distinct place on 
Mr. Staats is a most accomplished virtuoso, and 
lifficult instru- 


the concert stage 
produced the widest range of effects from this most 


ment.—Morning Mail, Lowell, Ma 


Mr. Staats easily proved himself a master on the clarinet. He was 
vigorously applauded, and twice responded to encores.—Datly News 


Fall River, Mass 


Mr. Staats presented two pieces for clarinet that have never been 
before, namely, Andante and Tarantella, 
for clarinet and piano, by German, and the adagio and allegro 
movements from Spohr’s Concerto No. 2. The two movements from 
the Spohr concerto were excellent specimens of that voluminous 
com poser’s characterist school of compositions. The allegro was 
taxing the resources of the instrument 
and the technical capacity of the player. Mr. Staats meets all the 
a full and flexible tone and with 


heard in this country 


of extraordinary difficulty 


difficulties with ease, playing with 


faultless intonation. Mr. Staats is the thorough artist in both feel- 
s seldom so able a performer is heard 


upon his difficult instrument.—Zoston Daily Traveller 
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** Noblesse Oblige.” 





MaApDAME SEMBRICH — Mrs. RatcLirre-CAPERTON — SIGNDR 


LAMPERTI. 


RATHER lively little musical drama is just now be- 

ing put on the stage. Three distinguished people 
play the principal roles. Two of them quite agree as to the 
meaning of “Noblesse Oblige.” 
what lengths may the two justly proceed in order to im- 
press their point of view upon the major third? A situa- 
tion not without interest to onlookers. 

The key to the situation lies in the hands of Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe-Caperton. She is the dea ex machina. None who 
know the famous singing teacher will find it difficult to 
imagine her in this role of goddess. Incessu patuit dea. 
Mrs. Caperton has had too much experience in guiding 
others not to be able to guide herself. Her interview with 
Madame Sembrich in the Sun may be considered the pro- 
logue to the play. Those who read it and consider the 
case upon its merits, as therein stated, will be apt to agree 
with Mrs. Caperton’s views of justice. 

The vital point is one in which all teachers are inter- 
ested. It is whether a great artist like Marcella Sem- 
brich is justified in withholding a full meed of praise or 
credit from the teacher to whom her success appears to 
have been mainly due. A vocal teacher who takes special 
pride in a pupil of unusual ability gives far more time 
and service than can be reckoned by dollars and cents. 
He or she gives the result of all those years of study and 
thought which have been necessary to perfect or acquire 
a method. A good teacher watches and waits; thinks of | 
the pupil’s qualities; perhaps gives a myriad suggestions 
only applicable to that particular pupil. Only one in a | 
hundred pupils, perhaps gne in a thousand, justifies his | 
care, has the voice to illustrate his method at its best. | 
What real reward has the teacher unless he receives from | 
the superior pupil full of acknowledgment and apprecia- | 
tion? 

Is the teacher entitled to the worth of his work? 

Madame Sembrich has been called a pupil of the elder 
Lamperti (no longer living) and it seems to be the gen- 
eral impression that her wonderful power as an expositor 
of the pure Italian method was gained entirely through 
her study with him. How long did she study with him? 
Her answer to Mrs. Caperton, as published in the Even- 
ing Sun, is: “I was the pupil of Francesco Lamperti just 
four months during one summer that I resided on Lake 
Como.” * * * “This was after I had studied with 
Giovanni Lamperti aid at a time when I was unable to 
sing.” * * * “I was an artist when I went to him 
(the elder Lamperti), but in that short time I learned 

very much from him.” 

And how long did Madame Sembrich study with the 
younger Lamperti? From her answer to Mrs. Caperton 
we learn, nineteen months of lessons in Milan and after 
this four years of friendly intercourse and friendly lessons 
in Dresden, Madame Sembrich singing with him every 
day. These later lessons seem to have been due to the 
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The other doesn’t. To | 


| and in what key I must sing the aria. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| fact that Madame Sembrich procured for G. B. Lamperti 
| a position in the conservatory at Dresden. 
or does not specially advertise herself as a pupil of the 


younger Lamperti? Thereby hangs a tale. But it is not 
the mission of this paper to disseminate gossip. Suffice 





| suffer consequences to the extent of several thousand 
marks. Coercion meant explosion on both sides and— 
| complications. 
| In all seriousness there seems to be a point of honor 
| involved. Great as the elder Lamperti was, the younger 
Lamperti is greater, Mrs. Caperton thinks, as a teacher 
of pure Italian singing than his father. 
| father’s method, but explains it more clearly, teaches it 
| from the modern scientific basis, follows more carefully 
| the indications of nature and considers the individuality 
of the pupil. No one understands more thoroughly than 
Mrs. Caperton the value of this method. She ranks 
| Madame Sembrich as the greatest artist of the age. And 
| Lamperti himself, they say, ranks Mrs. Caperton as a 
| teacher with Madame Sembrich as a singer. 
| “Honor to whom honor is due,” says Mrs. Caperton, 
|and as Lamperti’s representative and assistant in this 
| country she has elicited the actual facts in a pleasant in- 
| terview with Madame Sembrich, and has explained these 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| facts even more fully than they appear in the Sun to a | 
| representative of THe Musicat Coprier. 
she substantiates by the following letters which we repro- | 


These facts 


duce, and she is prepared to publish additional letters if 
advisable: 

MILAN, May 22, 1879 
Prof. G. B. Lamperti : 

I take the liberty to convey to you my sincere thanks for the ex- 
traordinary care you have taken with the (with you begun and 
ended) artistic studies, inasmuch as it is only through your instruc- 
tion that I have been able to appear on the stage. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” in Teatro di Verme. I take the oppor 
tunity to sign myself with the greatest honor and respect, 
Your devoted and grateful scholar, 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH Bossio 
After Madame Sembrich went to Dresden a month later 
she wrote the maestro a letter as follows: 
DRESDEN, June 9, 1879 
MY DEAR MAESTRO—I have yet a request to make—dear maestro, 
I must sing here next month in the “ Barber of Seville,’ so please 
have the kindness to buy the score, and inthe aria and other parts 
mark all the fioriture and cadenzas. You know what is necessary, 
I hope to see you soon and to 
study with you the “ Barber of Seville,” but come here soon. Your 
scholar, MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
Intelligent readers are able to judge for themselves how 
far the question of Noblesse oblige applies, and whether 
Madame Sembrich is more a pupil of the younger or the 
elder Lamperti. 


Julia Such, Teacher.—Miss Such, favorably known to 
many New Yorkers, has taken a studio with Miss Josie L. 
Gardner, at 572 Park avenue. 
and has sung in many concerts in the metropolis. 


Now how does it happen that Madame Sembrich did not 
| 


it to say that Madame Sembrich, so Mrs. Caperton says, | 
was finally thrown in the embarrassing position of either | 
saying that she was entirely G. B. Lamperti’s pupil or | 


He uses his | 


Again accept my | 
| thanks for the zealous assistance in preparing for my appearance in 


She was a Rivarde pupil, | 


Sembrich Sunday Night Concert. 
Ses Sunday night the Metropolitan Opera House was 
crowded with an enthusiastic audience, all bent on 
enjoying Sembrich in the following program: 


PORTE ete sade ded sncvdgabedhes cidesevecvceosececss Mendelssohn 

eee, ee I ct B ee ceincencecdpavone coséoantabcntocas Verdi 
| William Lavin. 
| Violin solo, First movement of concerto............... Tschaikowsky 
| Max Karger 

Arias— 


Nozze di Figaro.. | 


Flauto Magico.,,, 5°71 Ttt terete eteeeteetee eee eeweeees Mozart 
Madame Sembrich. 

| Excerpts from Hansel and Gretel.................2ss000: Humperdinck 

Fab FE IDs vhs ndeivciscshscvedcveteser cccenesccces Saint-Saéns 

PSs SNe Soke cocactancebesepdaessedhesdctdéecesvose sccccessecces Verdi 
| Madame Sembrich. 

Violin solos— 
ath iiboneknnladintienibid ii cts eebennh diane geamenues Simonetti 
See SNL 1. oho pdt Bantabhedveletecsacessodbacebveeeeees Ries 
Max Karger. 

SP, Heonk 655s ci suiennetaswumbarathaetbcunessésuceucenterd Arditi 
Madame Sembrich. 

er es er se cuhvebasenesbedenondl Bach 

Song, La Donnae Mobile (Rigoletto)................ccccecccccees Verdi 


Wm. Lavin 
ee; GHG TIE a vaccctadccensdibets cisnectsestedvesiesecses Bizet 
Conductors, Anton Seidl and Sig. Bevignani. 
Accompanist, Mr. Max Liebling. 


Sembrich sang ‘‘Dah Vieni” with exquisite musical feel- 
ing, and after the air from ‘‘ Magic Flute” gave with won- 
derful ease ‘Ah Non Guinge.” Later she sang ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet, Home.” She was in brilliant form. 

Max Karger made a most agreeable impression. Although 
| young he has a very solid technic, agile fingers and a firm 
| bow. His tone is musical, although not powerful, and his 

conception excellent. He was heartily applauded and will 
be heard from later, as he is a very promising talent. 

Mr. Lavin sang with his accustomed taste, and the band, 
under Seidl’s majestic beat, played very well. 


Mr. Saenger’s Classes.—Mr. Oscar Saenger’s opera class 
which was announced to begin on November 5, will meet 
for the first time this season, November 11. The time has 
been changed from Friday to Thursday, for the accommo- 
dation of singers who have choir rehearsals on Friday even- 
ings. The oratorio class held its first meeting on Tuesday 
evening, November 9. 

Mile. Trebelli.—The present engagements of Mlle. 
Trebelli are as follows: This month she will sing in Pitts- 
| burg with the Symphony Orchestra and in Columbus with 
the Arion Society; in December with the Apollo Club and 
the Musicai Club of Cincinnati and with the Buffalo Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Later she will be heard at some popular 
concerts in New York city. 

A New York Tenor.—The following notice taken from 
| the Jersey City Evening /Journa/ refers to the singing of 
| Mr. Young, the tenor of Calvary Baptist Church, of this 
city, at a concert given recently in Jersey City 
Mr. Young. tenor soloist of Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
and who also sings first tenor in the Wardwell Male Quartet, though 
not down on the program, favored the audience with a song by Otto 
Cantor. Mr. Young possesses a voice of true lyric quality and pure 
tenor calibre. The full chest tone and high B natural with which he 
finished the song earned for him enthusiastic applause, 
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Management of 
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MUSICIANS AT ODDS. 


> 


ICTOR THRANE, a manager of musical artists, has 
brought suit against the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany for $20,000 damages for breach of contract. He 
alleges that the Mason & Hamlin Company had engaged 
him for three years to manage the concert tours of Mar- 
tinus Sieveking, the pianist, who was under agreement 
to play on the company’s pianos, and that the relations 
between the company and the pianist have been severed, 
to his detriment. Mr. Sieveking is now in America, but 
has not decided which particular piano to employ.—New 
York World. 


Francis Fischer Powers. 


UCH is the demand for vocal instruction of Mr. 
Powers that the few times he sings in public this 
winter will be events. No man can give two dozen les- 
sons daily and attend to public singing; still there will be 
of the 
duly announced in 


several exceptional appearances favorite vocal 
teacher and baritone, which will be 


these columns. 


Mrs. Lawson's Return.—Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson 
has returned to New York for the winter and from present 
indications will have a very busy season. Already she has 
been engaged for several important concerts and has other 
engagements pending. The success which attended Mrs. 
Lawson's recitals last season has determined her to give 
another series here in January, of which due announcement 
will be made later. 


May Brown, the Violinist.—Before going to Stuttgart 
to study Miss Brown was a pupil of the late Clifford 
Schmidt. She is a diplomée of the Stuttgart Conservatory 
of Music, where she received the most important part of 
her musical education under Edmund Singer, the Wurtem- 
berg court violinist. Since her return from abroad she has 
appeared in concert in New York and its vicinity with un- 
varying success, her playing being marked, it is said, by 
unusual breadth of tone and fine musical perception. 

She is planning two recitals to be given this season. 

Carl’s Seco.aid Recital.— Although applause is prohibited 
at the First Presbyterian Church during the recitals of the 
distinguished organist William C. Carl, the surest evi- 
dence of the appreciation of his listeners lies in the fact 
that benches, chairs and even the aisles remain filled until 
after the last note of the final number has been played. 

On Friday, November 5, Mr. Carl gave the second of his 
interesting recitals. It was a Mendelssohn program, being 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of the great composer. 
The organ sonata in F minor (No. 1) and the allegro from 
the ‘‘ Reformation Symphony,” were played by Mr. Carl 
with masterly technic and fine effects in registration. 

Mrs. Antonio S. Sawyer was heard to advantage in ‘* But 
the Lord is mindful of His own,” from ‘St. Paul.” Her- 
bert Witherspoon, baritone, whose voice is mellow and 
warm in quality, sang the ‘‘Confutatis,” from Verdi's 
‘‘ Manzoni Requiem,” with an intelligent conception of the 
composition. On Friday afternoon. November 12, Mr. 
Carl will be assisted by E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor, and 
Albert Burgemeister, of the Virgil Piano School. 

Mr. Carl gives his fiftieth recital in the church next 
week. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| Frances Miller and Viola Pratt Gillett. 
ISS MILLER recently sang in concert in Bridgeport, 

Conn., with Dr. Carl Dufft and others, when the 
press were unanimous in her praise, as below: 


Miss Frances Miller, of New York, a soprano of ability, delighted 
her hearers in several selections. She is possessed of a powerful 


with the quartet.—Hridgeport Daily Standard. 





Miss Frances Miller, the soloist, is possessed of a soprano voice of 
great range and power, and singular sweetness. — 7he Morning 
Onion. ae 

Miss Frances Miller, who sang “ Thou Brilliant Bird,”” was very 
much appreciated. The effect produced as she sang in the front of 
the church, out of sight of the audience, with the quartet upon the 
platform, in “ The Haunted Stream,” was superb.—Morning Tele- 
gram oa 
VioLta Pratt GILLetT. 

Viola Pratt Gillet continues to gather laurels wherever 
she appears, as is evident from the appended: 

Viola Pratt Gillett is gifted with a magnificent contralto voice of 
great power and extensive compass, which has been brought about 
by careful training under perfect control. Her singing was greatly 
enjoyed. The “Lullaby” she gave as an encore was exquisite.- 
Canon City Clipper. 


Charming as the instrumental music was it did not captivate the 
audience as much as did Viola Pratt Gillett and her songs. The 
lady and her voice must be coupled thus, in order to accurately 
describe her capacity for captivating She combines a voice of 
great volume and much sweetness with a charming face and grace- 
ful figure. The audience insisted on repeated encores.—/assac (N. /.) 


News 


Another Pupil of Mr. Arens.—Mrs. Alice Fleming 
Evans, who, with a number of other pupils of Mr. Arens, 
recently arrived in this city, was tendered a testimonial 
concert prior to her departure from Indianapolis. Mrs. 
Fleming's determination to continue her studies with her 
former teacher seems wise in view of the flattering notices 
Her voice, style and vocal train- 





received on that occasion. 
ing were unanimously praised, and the indications are that 
her ambition to enter upon a professional career will be 
realized. 

Mr. Dochez, another pupil about whose singing THe 
Courier has spoken on several former occasions, again 
came in for his share of public approval. Mr. Dochez is 
expected to arrive in New York about the first of January, 
when he will be introduced to the public of the metropolis 
by Mr. Arens. 

The following is an extract from the /ndianapolis News 
of Wednesday, October 6, 1897 


The concert given last night by Mrs. Alice Fleming Evans at 
Plymouth Church attracted an audience that comfortably filled the 
lower floor. Mrs. Evans will leave soon for New York, where she 
will perfect herself for professional singing, and the concert of last 
night was arranged by her friends as a mark of esteem and admir- 
ation. A number of the city’s well-known musicians united in mak- 
ing the evening one of interest. Miss Esther Willcox played excel- 
lently the * Faust” fantaisie of Gounod-Sarasate. 

Mrs. Evans has a contralto voice of exceptionally sympathetic 
quality, which has been evenly cultivated, so that through its entire 
range itis without break or roughness. On account of its emotional 
quality it is a voice that appeals, and is suited particularly to the 
tender and the pathetic. * * * Mr. Louis Dochez, who is heard in 
public all too seldom, sang with rich tone and finished style a double 
program number and an encore. His big voice is used with such 
artistic moderaton that one almost forgets its power until some note 
toward the close of a song brings it out. * * * A duet by Mrs. 
Evans and Morris Meck, and “ All Praise to God in Light Arrayed” 
(Wagner), by Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Alfred Cook, Mr. Meck and Mr 
Dochez were good numbers. 
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Address FREDERICK J. WESSELS, 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 


THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN PIANIST, 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 








PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER. 


NEW YORK. 
SEVEN SONGS BY NOBLE A. HARDEE. 


Persian Serenade, Price, $0.50 


Morning, , 7 ‘ ; .40 
A Sea Dirge, , ; ’ 25 
Nearer, My God, To Thee, . ‘ ‘ 50 
The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes, . 25 
Go, Lovely Rose, ; : : 25 
Sweet and Low, , ‘ ; on .40 


A set of most charming songs, interesting to professionals 
and amateurs, extremely melodious, graceful and original. 
Sent postpaid to any address. 


Send for catalogue of Schirmer’s Library Edition of 


INNES 
as FIFTY, 


HIS 
THE BEST GONCERT BAND IN AMERICA. 


Innes occupies a field alone. By some 
art of his own he does with brass and 
reed instruments what was deemed only 
possible to strings.— Philadelphia Record, 








Musical Classics. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 


voice, over which she has excellent control. It is of fine quality, and | 
her work won her unstinted applause. She was heard to advantage | 
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PETCHNIKOFF COMING. 
| a 

|* is rumored that Petchnikoff, the renowned 
violinist, will visit this country this season. 


NIKISCH FOR AMERICA. 


a i 
oe comes to this office at a late hour that the 
long drawn out rumor of a possible visit to this 
country of Arthur Nikisch and his Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra has some foundation. 
The great conductor will very probably bring his 
orchestra to America this season. 


Ruben & Andrews to Dissolve. 
has YRMATION reached this office at the hour 
of going to press that the concert direction firm of 
Ruben & Andrews was about to dissolve 
Mr. L. M. Ruben confirmed the rumor later, and stated 
that hereafter the business will be carried on under his 
personal supervision. 


Concert at the Aschenbroedel Verein. 


HE first chamber music matinee of the Aschen- 

broedel Verein was given last Sunday afternoon at 
the Verein’s Halle, on East Eighty-sixth street. The 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s Quintet, 


minor, op. 87, by Spohr, and four 


program op. 87; 
double quartet in E 
very pretty songs by L. V. Saar, the well-known com 
poser, sung by Miss Fanny Hirsch, soprano 

The Mendelssohn quintet was beautifully played; the 
finale allegro vivace fairly earned the hearty applause it 
evoked. The difficulties of the Spohr quartet were easily 
mastered by the artists, and the performance of this work 
proved a delight to the audience, which included many of 
our most prominent musicians. The singing of Miss 
Hirsch was very acceptable and she was the recipient of 


an encore 


Ysaye and Pugno. 
SAYE and Pugno arrived last Sunday, and in the 
5 evening the great violinist and pianist were tendered 
a reception at the Brevoort House, by Manager R. E 
Johnston, to which a brilliant and representative gather 
ing was bidden. The affair was a great success 
Evan Williams.—Evan Williams will leave for Canada 
soon, where he} will sing in a numberof concerts He 
will then make a short Western tour, appearing with the 
Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra and in other important con- 
certs. 
OR SALE—Two valuable 
violoncello, price $500 ; Stainer violin, price $200. 
Call 23 West Eighty-third street, New York. 
ANTED—A few select pupils for one day in the week 
by a vocal teacher engaged in private school during 
the balance of week. Special attention given to the eradi- 
cation of physiological defects, and the remedying of ac- 
quired faults. Highest reference. Address Voice, care 
MusicaL Courier, New York. 
YY Ak tSd—Soprane, dramatic and statuesque; Wag. 
nerian roles; private; for illustration and demon 


instruments Guarnerius 


stration; studio work which may lead to public engage- 
Send photo and repertory as well as record. Sal 
Address Wagner, 


ment. 
ary satisfactory if work can be done. 
care Musica, Courter, New York 





KATHERINE RUTH 
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CONCERT PIANIST. 
WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
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Chickering & Sons’ ... 
Grand Orchestral Concerts. 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 
CHICKERING HALL, 


Tuesday Evening, December 7, at 8:30. 
Tuesday Afternoon, January 4, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Evening, February tI, at 8.30. 
Tuesday Afternoon, March I, at 3:00. 
Tuesday Afternoon, April 5, at 3:00. 





| RICHARD HOFFMAN will play the Chickering Piano 


Tuesday Afternoon, November 9, at 3:00. 
SOLOISTS FOR LATER CONCERTS 
FRANZ RUMMEL, 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. 
Reserved Seats, $1 and $1.50; admission, 50c.; Course Tickets, 
$5 and $7.50. 


Now on sale at Box Office, Tyson's, Manhattan and Windsor Hotels 
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From Franz Liszt’s PersoNnaAL RECOLLECTIONS. 





HEN a great artist appears on a scene hitherto un- 


oo 


| in another way, who, with his somewhat brusque ways and 


tried, and wins by her performances lasting re- | 


membrance in the hearts of those whose souls she touched 
and inspired, and especially of those artists who are en- 
abled to distinguish the difference of her unique gifts and 
the gifts of other celebrities of the same profession, then 


those who are not without influence upon the standing of | 


this stage, which represents the development of modern 
art, ought to consider it a double duty, a duty toward 
zsthetical conscience as well as toward hospitality, to 
pay to the eminent artist the personal tribute of their 
homage and sincere admiration. 

From the first beginnings of her career Pauline Viardot 
has elevated her name into the line of those poets in art 
who do not win from the public a temporary glory char- 
acterizing the caprice of the moment, but who make that 
glory at once a decided, lasting success by mature, finished 
pictures and by the fruits of profound inwardness to- 
gether with the most favorable development. From her 
first début she belonged to the most brilliant dramatic 
phenomena of our time, and she will always rank among 
the most honorable celebrities of this epoch. She will re- 
main forever one of the first in that noble group of Pasta, 
Malibran, Schréder-Devrient, Ristori, Rachel, Seebach 
and others, and at the same time will occupy a distinct 
position through the variety of her talents, joined to the 
advantages of Italian, French and German art; through 
great intellectual culture, through the eminent attractions 
of her personality, through nobility of character and the 
dignified bearing of her private life. 

She belongs neither to those who, without a suspicion 
of other spheres equally high, without heeding the sur- 
rounding outside world, dwell in their art as in a fairy 
castle, nor to those who contemplate exclusively the prac- 
tical aims of life, trying to obtain the highest possible 
gain from their talents, and endeavoring to acquire the 
fashions of high life mainly in order to penetrate, painted 
with their varnish, into the drawing rooms of the noble, 
to enjoy there that applause which often is gained with 
more difficulty than that of the parterre, without being 
shocked by the hollowness of the praise and flattery be- 
stowed in circles egotistic and miserly in spite of all their 
eminence. 

Her careful education and her early union with a writer 
pre-eminent by thorough knowledge in several fine arts 
especially painting, developed in Mrs. Viardot a far- 
reaching intellectual horizon, comprising different spheres 
of mental activity. In social life, too, she may be con- 
scious of giving more than she receives. She is not only 
an eminent singer, whose musical culture would adorn 
any maestro whose genius of colorature is on the same 
degree of elevation as her genius for execution; she is 
also one of the sweetest, most ingenuous of women, with a 
literary refinement to which even science is not unfamiliar, 
and this culture, together with a thorough knowledge of 
many living and several ancient languages, has won her 
the lasting interest, yea, the most zealous friendship of a 
large number of European celebrities (like the Oriental- 
ist Renan, the historian Henry Martin, the statesman 
Manin, &c.), of poets, painters, critics, composers, tra- 
gedians (like G. Sand, Ary Scheffer, Eugéne Delacroix, 
Thorlen (1), De Musset, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Gounod, 
Chopin, Adelaide Kembie, Adelaide Ristori, the two 
Counts Wielokowski, and many others). 

A member of a family in which genius seems to be 
hereditary, daughter of an artist who was in all his quali- 
ties the prototype of a passionate singer, inexhaustible in 
talent and power, full of phantasy, warmth and mighty 


his frank sincerity toward celebrated singers, was a favor- 
ite of the public, though he conceded to the majority not 
even the knowledge of the A B C of song, and who pos- 


sessed untiring patience with really industrious pupils, an 


exclusive and perseverant interest in the methods of vocal 
instruction and in the analysis of the mechanism of the 
voice, whose hidden roots often attracted him more than 
the blossoms, Mrs. Viardot is at the same time a sister of 
that same Malibran whose dazzling and, alas! too soon 
extinguished lustre threw upon her childhood a reflex 
for her whole life. From earliest childhood she grew up 
in a circle in which she became acquainted with many 
noble supporters of literature and art, and in which she was 
early educated to contempt of forced, unworthy means, the 
tinsel of which is often not despised even by talents who 
should have been able by native splendor to cast around 
themselves a richer, more poetic light. 

Earnestly given to her vocation, glancing steadfastly 
toward the ideal of art, filled with youthful enthusiasm by 
meditative admiration for everything beautiful, an enthu- 


| siasm that inspired her great friend to one of her most 


beautiful creations, ““Consuelo,” Pauline Garcia shows us, 
in our time, in the bosom of the same Paris, where we 
consider the cessation of that coalition between “clique” 
and “‘claque”’ an impossibility, the beautiful image of an 
artist’s life of such purity that no calumny, no matter 
what, no suspicions nor envy were known to touch her, 
who is proof against all enemies. Her happiness in a 
domestic circle, of which she is the pride and adornment; 
her sunrroundings of friends who boast her affections; the 
warmth with which the most prominent circles ot the 
European capitals greet her; her appearance, reflecting the 
beauty of soul which always communicates the charm of 
intellectual nobility; the admiration of all countries, in- 
contestable successes on all stages—all these are precious 
traits for the later biographer who is to give to posterity 
the portrait of a personage equally attractive and aspiring. 

With her Spanish naturel, her French education and 
her German sympathies, she unites within herself the 
peculiarities of different nations to such an extent that we 
feel inclined not to grant to any definite country an ex- 
clusive claim on her, but rather to call Art the “father- 
land of her free choice and love.” Many artists owe the 
enthusiasm they call forth to a talent enabling them to 
reproduce some innate national element in its most ac- 
complished and ideal form. But Pauline Viardot is capa- 
ble of understanding every ideal. She possesses the se- 
cret of finding out and appropriating the hidden meaning 
wherever an occasion may be offered her, as well as of 
comprehending and mastering its forms. She identifies, 
by the right of birth, the southern glow hereditary in her 
blood with the Italian school, which makes the hissing 
foam of passion stream in full flow over the finely cut 
brim of the goblet, which represents the artistic form and 
seems to be existing less for the keeping than for the 
overflow of the intoxicating liquid into a fierce, excited 
audience. By means of her accomplished studies, mas- 
tered with manly intellect, she has made herself at home, 
by the right of conquest, high above the valleys in the 
sublime regions of art, whose joys and woes, whose senti- 
ments and strivings, will forever remain unapproachable, 
a mystery to the great multitude, but where dwell the 
giants, the Glucks, Bachs and Beethovens, who before- 
hand renounce the popularity of the street organ. 

Thus the artist succeeded by means of an exception- 
ally richly endowed organization in overcoming an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle and in acquiring the same 
power of expression in two literary languages of essen- 
tially different formation, to seize the vital principle of 
both, to get hold of their entirely different departures 
and tendencies, and to become conscious that one of 


them strives to double the intensity of passionate ability | 


in man of his momentary, sensuous wishes, of his short 





genius, the youthful companion of a brother highly gifted 
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ch doce 


earthly joys, while the other (language), to the contrary, 

tries to save him from the power of passionate influences 

and transient desires in order to let him taste the pure 
joy of high and refined sentiment. 

True, it cannot be stated that the number of performing 
musicians who at the same time follow the Italian and the 
| German method is a limited one. But only too often the 

manner of delivery is “limited,” and it cannot be repeated 

often enough that this happens nearly always without an 
understanding as to the form and nature of both. Thus, 
| the greatest celebrities owe their glory mostly to one of 
the two schools only, and that it rarely contributes to 
their artistic success when they give themselves to the 
practice of the other school, which is mostly a matter of 
minor consideration in order to give to the public a proof 
of their ability in every style. The real inward conception 
of both styles will forever remain rare. Generally the 
qualities that are necessary for the full mastering of the 
one exclude of course the possession of those that the 
other style requires for its thorough mastery. The noble 
and rich talent of Mrs. Garcia evidently came to bloom on 
a tree of Italian art, and possesses all the fire of tropic 
latitudes. Besides it is given to her to acclimatize herself 
to a temperature giving more light than warmth. Thus 
there may be rarely found a performer more eminently 
fitted for the acquisition of a style which, in its happy 
eclecticism, with less absorbing passion and lesser sub- 
limity than are found in the South and the North, strives 
to unite the charm of the one with the merit of the other. 

Only one that knew, like her, how to comprehend the 
muse of Rossini with her graceful, capricious impetuosity, 
and then again the majestic clearness of a Handel, was 
naturally destined by quick plasticity of talent and intui- 
tion to give their highest expression, their fullest reiief to 


the characters of Meyerbeer. 

This genial and at the same time learned artist, who 
affords us the rare sight of a heart inspired for art for 
the sake of art, which is moved by all images of tone 
while it attracts with its own charm and magic, also com- 
poses, with a feeling of great tenderness that manifests 
itself in harmonious subtleness. More than one well- 
known composer might envy this subtleness, which justi- 
fies, together with the regret that she has written so little, 
our hope that she may accord development also to this 
talent which betrays a near affinity to Chopin. We can- 
not refrain from citing among the songs she published in 
two albums—‘Cagna Espagnola,” “En mer,” dedicated 
to Meyerbeer and Berlioz, also the “Luciola,”’ which are 
attractive by graceful originality and fine feeling. Still 
in considering her productivity we must not forget how 
much of her creative talent she employs in her dramatic 
roles, partly to enrich them by new features, partly to find 
such new features in them—features that do not serve, as 
with many other singers, to bring forward by a golden 
rain of roulades, cadences and ornaments some virtuosity 

| without any gain to the music drama—but features that 
always contribute toward heightening our interest for the 
character represented and our feeling for the composer’s 
intentions. As an excellent pianist, who overcomes in 
partiture and prima vista the most difficult accompani 
ments better than many a concertizing virtuoso, the crea- 
tions of the great masters, their style and means of ex- 
pression are familiar to her. She is able, therefore, to 
watch the precision and exactness of an orchestra with the 
ears of a leader, and to bring into harmony with that style 
the numerous and real embellishments with which she 
ornaments the performances destined for the public. 
The precious, artistically cut gems with which she 
graces them are of the highest artistic value, so that she 
justly might be prouder of them than are the court per- 
formers of the diamonds and precious stones that shine 


on their costumes. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





NEW YORK, November 8, 1897. 


AUD POWELL, Cornelia Dyas and Paul Miersch 
shared in the appreciation and applause of a goodly 
number of listeners at Miss Dyas’ first morning of cham- 
ber music, Hotel Manhattan, street and 
Madison avenue, last Friday, at 11. 


Forty-second 
This was the pro- 


gram: 

Trio, Dumky.......... behb 0d 00 bbs cctsvSsbedsteUocéudedveetboones Dvorak 
TN TT TT Goldmark 
BE aitatidaeadinbscedepannéicevegbesnaies .... Schubert 


Excepting for the rattling of various chinaware, be- 


tokening the near approach of the hour greeted with 
glee by the hungry man, the time and place were ideal. 
trio of Al artists, and the 
is looked forward to 


Close attention was given the 
second occasion, on November 19, 
with anticipation of pleasure 

*~* * 

Jessie L. Gardner recently played in Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., her numbers being as follows: 

Chopin 
Schumann 
Schumann 
.. Schubert-Liszt 
-.eee Scharwenka 


Scherzo, B flat minor.. o% 
Vogel als Prophet (Prophet) Bird........... 
Nachtetuck in F (Night piece) 
Hark, Hark! the Lark 

Story. 


INL, 3 5 £5 vcnnesedsecdusdinnapeeutientdessesaanee Grieg 
TE I ne ckdas cobcivotcccceaenetesvneneee .. Chopin 
Liszt 


Impromptu Waltz 
Widmung...... ae ; aoe bes Schumann-Liszt 

That her appearance there was eminently successful 
may be seen herewith: 

Miss Gardner’s wonderful technic is evidently the result of many 
hours of patient and careful work. Added to her perfect command 
of the instrument, Miss Gardner has acquired the secret of the mu- 
sician’s art, which is to get into the heart of the composer, and make 
his music interpret his meaning.— Hoosick Caimes 

Miss Helene Bartenwerffer’s concert for charity pur- 
aristocratic 


at Homburg, Germany, the famous 


watering place, which was under the protection of H. R. 


OSes 
I 


H. the Empress Frederick, moved a writer to say this of 
her singing (translation): 

“Miss Bartenwerffer enraptured the public with her 
devoted and deeply expressive singing of “Pieta Signore” 
(“Stradella’), in which her melting piano and pianissimo 
were truly effective. The voice is so velvety, so rich and 
sympathetic that it was no wonder hers was the chief 
triumph of the evening.” 

Miss Bartenwerffer’s two Hall 
last season were great successes, and she is planning a 


concerts in Steinway 


similar one, to occur in the near future 
* * * 

A fine voice (basso-cantante), a dignified and worthy 
personal appearance, excellent enunciation (whether 
German, French, Russian or English, in which language 
he is equally at home), and much style, are united in a 
singer I have recently met, a man whose modesty equals 
his merit. I refer to Edward Bromberg. 

A recent issue of the Journal contains this additional 


information concerning him: 


Ed. Bromberg, the Russian singer, will prove a welcome acquisi- | 


tion to New York's corps of genuine vocal artists and teachers. 


Mr. Bromberg received his complete musical education at the | 


Moscow Imperial Conservatory. Entering it at eighteen, he won a 


free scholarship and studied piano, theory and singing for five years. | 
His vocal masters were Komissargewsky, the star tenor of the Im- | 


perial Opera, St. Petersburg, for more than a quarter of a century, 
and Madame Lavrowsky, the famed contralto of the St. Petersburg 
Opera, who took the Moscow professorship after her retirement from 
brilliant successes at the Imperial Opera 

Mr. Bromberg possesses a fine basso-cantante, which is well placed 
and which he uses with rare artistic skill. His musical intelligence 
makes itself felt in any compor'tion he undertakes to sing. 

i 

William Edward Mulligan has again begun his series 
of Sunday evening organ recitals at St. Mark’s Church. 
Inquiry has reached me as to some personal data con- 
cerning this fine organist-pianist, and so the following is 
herewith printed: 

Mr. Muligan is a native of New York city, where he is 
the organist and choirmaster of the historical church, St. 
Mark’s. The recitals on the first Sunday of each month 
are features of the musical life in New York city. He 








DAVID MANNES, 
Violinist. 
CARNEGIE HALL, 


New York. 








has been in charge of the most important choirs known 
to the metropolis. From 1879 to 1883 Mr. Mulligan was 
at the head of the famous choir of St. Stephen’s Church, 
which had a reputation from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. Again in charge of the admirable choir of St 
Leo’s Church from 1883 to 1891, when he acepted his 
present position. His repertory as an organist embraces 
the whole field of organ literature (his pieces numbering 
over 400). Mr. Mulligan enjoys the unusual distinction 
of being quite as able a pianist, his playing of Beethoven 
being especially noteworthy 
The following is from the Recorder: 

The organ recital given by William Edward Mulligan last evening 
in St. Mark’s Church drew the largest audience of the season. The 
program was an exceptionally fine one, opening with the last impor- 
tant work of Alex. Guilmant, a sonata in four movements (up. 80), 
which was magnificently interpreted by Mr. Mulligan. An exquisite 
melody by Paderewski, adapted for the organ by Mr. Mulligan, was 
also included in the program, 

Anita Rio and Katherine 
bers of Sumner Salter’s choir at the West End 
Collegiate Church. A week ago the following musical 
service was held at this church, assisted by Mr. Franz P. 
Kaltenborn, violinist; Miss Annita Cluss, harpist; Mrs. 
Sumner Salter, soprano, and Mrs. T. E. Hardenberg, con- 
tralto: 

CORR PEGIRES, LOSES ccc ccceccceccscesccs 
Anthem, Hark! Hark, My Soul... 

Response, Hear My Prayer.......... - 
Choir hymn, Jerusalem the Golden............ 


Bloodgood are both mem- 
Avenue 


Handel 
Shelley 


. Bach-Gounod-Cornell 


Rubinstein 
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Of nineteen items in last Satur- 
from THE 
goes on all 


news of his or her own 
fourteen were probably culled 
from this But this 
Once I wrote that Johnny Jones’ new 


day’s issue 


Cour!IeEr, and column 
over the country. 
symphony had been accepted by the well-known conduct 


Phila 


will you believe 


or Seidrosch, and would be performed by the 


torio Society at their 999th concert, and 


it?—this was copied in various urban and suburban papers 
* * » 

The handsome offices of Thomas & Fellows, choir 

| agents, in Carnegie Hall, held a representative body of 


| Mr. W. A. Raboch 
| Mr. H. S. Miller 


Ascription response, List, the Cherubic Host... . —— 


Organ postlude, Carillon......... Stebbins 
Hahnemann Hospital commencement exercises at the 
College of Music Hall, last Friday evening, had a musical 
program consisting of vocal solos by Miss Taffey, sung 
in a beautiful, sympathetic voice; baritone solos by Mr 
Houghton, of Worcester, and several piano numbers by 
Mr. F. W. Riesberg, as follows: 
Gavottein E..... — 
Waltz in E flat.......... 

Love Song............- connsccacene t ; ...Thouret 
Song of a Wandering Minstrel..... 
* * 

Mr. Percy K. Van Yorx, younger brother of Theo 
Mr. Percy K. \ y J ger brotl W. TI 
dore, the well-known tenor, has come to town to stay as 
I saw a 


3ach-Tours 


. Lack 


He is also quite a composer 
If he has one 


teacher of piano. 
two-step of his published in nice form 
half his brother’s hustling abilities he is sure to get there 
“Everything comes to him who—hustles,” says the senior 
Van Yorx. 
* es ~s 

Emanuel Schmauk, organist of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Holy Trinity Church, is a busy man. What with his nu- 
merous and lengthy church music programs, always high 
class music, his private teaching and Virgil School work, 
he still finds time to play a piano-violin recital at that in- 
The evening programs are specially interesting 
drop in some time, on West Twenty-first 


stitution 
at his church; 
street, near Sixth avenue. 
x * » 
Paul Steindorff has obtained permission from 
Daly to conduct the performances of opera comique 
ballet which are to be given at the new Astoria, beginning 


Augustin 
and 


December 6 
Steindorff is an old-time friend, dating back to ye olde 

Leipsic days of 1880-84, and was for years Lillian Russell's 

opera conductor. 

* * * 
Gregory, the 

of the 


charming 
Bouhy method, 


Elizabeth young 


authorized teacher 


Miss Grace 
contralto and 
has issued cards announcing her days as the first and 
third Thursdays of every month, 
421 West Fifty-seventh street. 


at her studio-residence, 


* * > 
Mr. Victor Baillard has been engaged to sing at the 
special service at the Lutheran Holy Trinity Church, on 
West Twenty-first street, on Thanksgiving Day evening; 
Emanuel Schmauk, organist-director 
* * 7 
It is a pity our Commercial Advertiser music editor, of 


last Saturday’s issue, cannot obtain original musical 


New York singers Friday afternoon last, who were called 
together to sing for one of our well-known directors 
The 


and the 


number of fine voices displayed was remarkable, 


director was at a loss whom to select for his 


oratorio. The quartet selected will be announced in our 


next issue. Just glance at this list of prominent singers 
and organists who have registered the past week with 
Thomas & Fellows 

Clementime Sheldon-Hess . Soprano 
Mr. Chas. Bonney Tenor 


Contralto 
Soprano 


Mrs. Marian Van Duyn 
Miss Lillian Butz 

Organist 
Baritone 


Mrs. Minnie D. Methot Soprano 
Mr. F. Van R. Bunn Tenor 
Miss Annie 8. Wilson Soprano 
Mr. H. Wilson Tenor 


Miss Tully M. Davis Soprano 
Miss Helen L. Niebur Contralto 
Mr. Chas. Raymond Basso 
Miss Carrie Myers 
Miss Lucie Benedict 
Miss Margaret Newell 


Soprano 
Contralto 


Soprano 


Mr. René V. Papin Baritone 
; Miss Kay M. Spencer Alto 
Mr. M. M. Cooper Basso 
Mr. Joseph McCarthy Tenor 





And others 
This certainly is a remarkable showing for this time of 


the year, and only goes to show the right people have got 


ten hold of a line of business that needed men of business 
and good judgment to handle 

The success of the new hoir agency is now the talk 
of musical circles Messrs. Thomas & Fellows are both 


popular in the musical field, as well as in social circles 


Siloti.—Information comes from the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau that it is now positively settled that the great Liszt 
pupil Alexander Siloti, will come to America this season. 
He will arrive in the beginning of January and remain 
until April. He will make his first appearance in New York 
with Anton Seidl in the Astoria concert January 14. Then 
he will give a recital at the Brooklyn Institute, and imme- 
diately after appear with the Chicago and Cincinnati sym- 
phony orchestras. Another important engagement is fora 
series of concerts with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Siloti will also be heard in a recital in this city. 
Clementine Sheldon-Hess.—During the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association meeting at Binghamton last 
July Miss Sheldon sang, and the Repudlican said 
Arditi, was sung in a delightful manner by Miss 
Miss Sheldon unites to a charming voicea 


“ Bolero,” by 
Clementine Sheldon 
charming manner, and she richly deserved the re« 
Expressions of commendation were heard on every side 


all which she was 
given 

Here follows another press excerpt 
was thought by many to be the most 
Youthful and pretty in appear- 


Miss Sheldon, as soloist, 


pleasing one here for some years 


| ance, by her piquant manner and sweet, well-cultivated voice, she 


completely captivated the audience and was recalied at every ap- 
pearance.—Rocket, Wyalusing, Pa 

Arturo Nutini, the ‘‘ Blind Paderewski.’’—Of Signor 
Nutini’s beautiful playing Tue Courier said last Feb- 
ruary 

A. Nutini, the blind Italian pianist, was heard in Carnegie Music 
Hall Irrespective of his great misfortune, his playing was on that 
evening nothing short of the artistically ideal 

The 7rijune, Press, World and other papers united in 
praising him, and this is from the World 

The blind man’s remarkable ability is fully appreciated. His 
name is Nutini 

Signor Nutini plays in Easton, Pa., on the 11th inst., 


on the 26th. 


and 


in Binghamton, N. Y., 





CARL... 


Returned from Stockholm Exposition, Crystal Palace, Queen’s Hall (London), Nashville Exposition, &c. 


**A finished artist.”,—Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm). 
‘An expert organist of the first rank.””—Nya Dagligt Alehanda (Stockholm). 
‘“‘Manipulated the splendid instrument in Queen’s Hall to perfection.”’— The Standard ( London ). 


FOR OPEN 


DATES 


‘* Great enthusiasm and applause.’’—Crystal Palace Herald ( London). 


ADDRESS 


9 WEST 22d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Rive-King with Seidl. 


CHOES of the great success of the Seidl tour and of 

the playing of Madame Rivé-King continue to reach 

here from St. Louis. Mr. Charles Kunkle and Louis Con- 

rath, two of the best pianists and musicians there, pro- 

nounce Madame Rivé-King’s performance of the D minor | 

concerto of Rubinstein ‘‘colossal” and ‘‘only equaled by 
the composer himself.” Here are some press notices: 

The soloist of the Seidl orchestra is Madame-Rivé-King. She is no 
stranger to St. Louis, having often before delighted the music lovers 
of this city. She chose for the afternoon the G minor concerto of 
Saint-Saens, and for the evening concert the D minor concerto of 
Rubinstein. Both were admirably rendered. — St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat. 

Rivé-King was the soloist. In the afternoon she played the G 
minor concerto of Saint-Saens and in the evening the D minor of 
Rubinstein. Madame King was in exceptionally good form, and her 
selection gave her a wide field to display her talents, which have made 
her a name among the foremost pianists of the world.—S¢. Louzs 
Post Dispatch. 





Mme. Rive-King displayed a marvelous memory for extended and 
intricate piano scores, and her performances were a rare delight. 
The instrument developed a singular limpidity of tone under her 
marvelous manipulation, which was still more clearly shown in the 
encore numbers.—S?¢. Louis Star. 





NEWARK. 


NEWARK, N. J., October 21, 1897. 





HE indications are for a prosperous musical season in 
Newark. Our representative musicians are back in town and 
teachers and pupils have resumed work. 

Mr. Wenham Smith has entered upon his seventh season’s work 
as conductor of the Bloomfield Madrigale Society. “The Eri 
King’s Daughter,” by Gade, and “Harold Harfager,” 
were rehearsed recently for a performance in December. 

A new organization to be known as the Ladies’ New York Con- 
cert Company is composed of Mrs. Sarah Martin Gribbin, soprano; 
Countess Gilda Ruta, pianist; Miss Jeanne Franko, violinist, and 
Miss Etta Hudgins, elocutionist; they are already engaged to ap- 





At Indianapolis, speaking of the Rubinstein D minor con- 
certo, Mr. H. J. Shonicker, one of the best pianists and 
musicians in the West, said: ‘‘I have not heard such great 
piano playing since I heard Rubinstein.” 


Madame Rivé-King played with remarkable brilliancy and with 
entire freedom from affectation. Madame King makes no use of 
piano athletics and absurd pounding. She has a wrist equal to the 
heaviest chords, but quality of tone is never sacrificed to quantity. 
Her touch was crisp and incisive. The character of the andante was 
admirably sustained with a firm yet poetic tone. It was interesting 
to hear Madame King in a concerto by Rubinstein, to whom she has 
often been compared; she is often referred to as one of the greatest 
women pianists—why not omit ‘‘woman"? The compliment cou- 
veyed would not be greater than is deserved.—/ndianafpolis Daily 
News. 

At Cleveland Mr. Johannes Beck, one of the best musi- 
cians in Ohio, said of Madame King’s performance of the 
D minor of Rubinstein: ‘‘ That is what I call great piano 
playing, and I have never heard it surpassed by man or 
woman.” 

At Buffalo the press is all eulogistic: 

Madame Rivé-King’s number was the Rubinstein concerto in D 
minor, and her interpretation of the composition wasinspiring. It 
was full of brilliancy and vigor. The abundance of applause that 
followed its performance procured for the audience a Chopin noc- 
turne, which was played with delightful delicacy and effect.— 
Courter Record. 

Madame Rivé-King will always be warmly welcomed in Buffalo. 
She has few equals asa pianist. Her success last evening was most 
gratifying. Her style is masterly ; she is what must be termed a 
true artist. Her technical perfection is truly wonderful. Her play- 
ing shows her to be a woman of the highest musical intelligence 
and culture; her touch is thrilling, almost electrifying at times, but 
never sensational. She has won a world wide reputation as an 
artist. Of the great pianists who have been heard in Buffalo during 
the last decade—Paderewski, Aus der Ohe, Bloomfield-Zeisler—she 
is equal, if not superior, to any of them.—Dazsly Times. 





Madame Rivé-King was received with cordiality and applauded 
after each movement of the D minor concerto of Rubinstein. She 
is pre-eminently a brilliant player, and her clean, crisp tone and fine 
technic showed to great advantage in the Rubinstein number, which 
is wild and fierce, with a barbaric swing unlike much of the music 
of this composer. In response to a triple recall Madame King 
played the Chopin Nocturne, op. 37, No. 1.—Axfress. 





Madame King, one of the greatest of pianists and formerly a great 
favorite in Pittsburg, appeared to great advantage in the concerto 
by Saint-Saéns. Great purity of tone and distinctness of touch are 
among her chief charms; and her work appears like a clear cut gem, 
without a flaw or blemish. While the andante sostenuto requires 
great strength the scherzo was dainty and sparkling, it was this 
movement that merited the greatest applause; the Tarantelle 
displayed the soloist’s great resources. She played as encore 
Chopin’s Nocturne, op. 37, No. 1.—Commercial-Gazette. 





Mme. Julie Rivé-King won the plaudits of the audience. She is 
without doubt one of the greatest artists before the public. She 
played the pianoconcerto inG minor by Saint-Saens with much 
skill and force.—/ost. 





After her great performance of the Saint-Saéns concerto she re- 
ceived a number of recalls and played as an encore a Chopin Noc- 
turne.—Leader. 





A cordial welcome was given to Mme. Julie Rivé-King, whom 
most of the audience had not heard. She gave an admirable render- 
ing of Saint-Saéns’ beautiful and brilliant G minor concerto, the 
Tarantella being especially good, with exceedinglg clear and 
rhythmic execution. The first movement was least effective, lack- 
ing something in breadth and distinction, but the bewitching scherzo 
was beautifully done, though the tempo seemed ashadeslow. For 
an encore she played Chopin’s G minor Nocturne. She is an artist 
of well deserved reputation, and we trust that there will some time 
be an opportunity to hear her at greater length.—Sfringfield (Mass.) 
Republican. 








pear in Paterson December 3, and Philadelphia December 27. A 
very good beginning. All the members are artists of reputation 
and they deserve to meet with success. 

Mr. Hans Kronold, 'cellist, was heard in concert in Wissner 
Hall, October 25, and on November 8 Miss Henrietta Markstein 
will give a piano recital. She plays the Wissner piano. Professor 
E. La Roche also announces a concert for December 2 in Wissner 
Hall. 

Mr. Anton Seidl and his orchestra are to play in Newark at the 
Krueger Auditorium, November 2. Seidl comes to Newark after his 
recent and great triumphs in London and at Bayreuth. Mrs. Julie 
Rivé-King will be the piano soloist. 

Miss Lulu Potter gave a successful concert in Association Hall, 
Wednesday, October 20. 

Mr. Leonard E. Auty, tenor soloist of St. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
gave a concert in the church, Friday evening, October 22. Mr. 
Auty is an immense favorite in Newark, his song recitals last winter 
being among the most successful musical events. At this his first 
concert of the season he was assisted by Mrs. Orrie Kinsey-Taylor, 
Miss Clara Lee Mott, contralto; Thomas Bott, basso; 
Wenham Smith, organist, and Mr. 


soprano; 
Otto K. Schill, violinist; C. 
Henry Hall Dunckiee, pianist. 

The announcement is made that Signor A. Nutini, known as “the 
blind Paderewski,” also as a violinist of ability, will give a con- 
cert in Wissner Music Hall, October 25. Nutini’s press encom- 
iums are of the highest and his reputation as a writer of musical 
literature quite equals that of ability as a musician. Signor Nutini 
will be assisted vocally in his program by Mrs. Beckel, soprano. 
The accompanist will be Miss Edith Arnold, a pupil of Nutini. 

The first concert of the Palestrina Choral Society will take place 
in Association Hall, Wednesday evening, November 10. The concert 
will be given under the direction of the Countess Gilda Ruta, who is 
the society’s conductor. The concert promises to be extremely in 
teresting, and will enlist the services'of Mme. Emma De Bassini, 
soprano, of Covent Garden, London; Miss Jeanne Franko, violin- 
ist; Chevalier Alberto De Bassini, baritone, singer of the court of 
Portugal; Ferrucio Giannie, tenor, from La Scala, Milan; B. 
Valerico Giannie will be the accompanist. 

On April 6, 1898, the second concert of this society will occur, 
when they will sing Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” 

Rehearsals of the following choral clubs for this season’s concerts 
are now in progress: The Orpheus Society, S. A. Ward, conductor; 
the Schubert Vocal Society, Louis Russell, conductor; the Madri- 
gale Society, Frank L. Sealy, conductor; the Ladies’ Choral Club, 
Miss Ada B. Douglass, organist of Trinity Episcopal Church, con- 
ductor. 

Miss Hood also announces her ensemble class rehearsals to take 
place in Wissner Hall as of old. 





by Parker, | 





Mr. Milton Rusling Wood has been engaged as solo baritone at | 


St. James’ Church, 126th street and Madison avenue, New York. 
Mr. Wood recently sang with great success at an organ recital 
given by Mr. Wenham Smith at the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
Newark. 


Miss Josie Bracker, the alto of the Second Presbyterian Church, | 


this city, has returned from a European trip, where she combined 
study with recreation. 

The engagement of Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, pianist, son of Mr. James 
Sauvage, the well-known vocal instructor, to Miss Peddie, of New- 
ark, is announced. Tae Musicat Courier offers its congratula- 
tions. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1897. 


soloist, gave a performance in the Krueger Auditorium on Novem- | 
| 


ber 2, and scored a success unparalleled in Newark in the history of 
my recollection. At least the English speaking portion of the city 
went to the Krueger Auditorium and were unanimous in proclaim- 
ing it a perfect music hall, conducted under fine management. 

It is needless to enter into detail regarding the perfect work of 
the Seidl Orchestra. -Juffice to say, the musicians were never in 
better form or played to a more enthusiastically appreciative audi- 
ance. Herr Seidl was obliged to bow his acknowledgments many 
times, but, true to his established and excellent habit, did not 
encore. 

As for Madame King, long may she play the piano as divinely 
and as masterfully as at this concert! I have heard many women 
pianists of versatile ability, but Rivé-King is a pianist of such splen- 





| did technic, such marvelous execution and intensely musical tem- 
| perament as is rarely exhibited in one artist. 

The beauties of the Wissner grand piano were 
brought out and intensified under Madame King’s touch. 
with submit the program: 

DD WNT eNGRE 602 004a0Uh ptlonccnsonsscscscncvcnéounadécuie Liszt 


wonderfully 
I here- 





| Overture, “Ruy Blas’. Mendelssohn 
RES cr dcpesatpiundin Bach 
“Anitra’s Dance’”’ Grieg 
“Dream Music,” from “Haensel and Gretel’’.......... Humperdinck 
ST Gr, GS I ac idee vciccccccdedccccvsesiscal Saint-Saens 
Andante sostenuto—Scherzo—Tarantelle. 
Madame Rivé-King. 
Demet, “TOI boc cern diicdecdesccdecncoveechbusatess Wagner 
| * Tracsmered ”.......cccccccceccccesccccccccsccceoescepsccscss Schumann 
FP atts che nddabubhiesscccacie nats oteseescecsetnd Moszkowski 
“Prize Song,” from “Die Meistersinger”.................+++++ Wagner 
| “Dreams,” from Love Duo, “Tristan and Isolde”............ Wagner 
“Second Hungarian Rhapsody”...............ccccecccccccsccceees Liszt 


The annual concert for the benefit of the Home of the Friendless 
will take place in Newark, December 1. Among the artists to appear 
| are Hans Kronold, ’cellist; Countess Gilda Ruta, pianist; Mr. 
Milton Rushing Wood, baritone; Miss Meta Chadsey, soprano, and 
Miss Montgomery, contralto; the tenor yet to be named. 
Maser Linptey THompson. 


Grand Concert in Baltimore. 


HE musical season was practically opened in Baltimore 

by a magnificent concert given in Music Hall on No- 
vember 3, under the direction of Mr. Melamet. The pro- 
gram consisted of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and the 
‘‘Columbus” cantata by Mr. Melamet. The concert was 
hailed as one of the greatest musical achievements yet ac- 
credited to that city, as will be seen by the following notices 


One of the most colossal musical undertakings ever attempted in 
this city was successfully carried out last night at Music Hall, when 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony was perforined, together with the 
“Columbus” cantata of Mr. Melamet, who was the conductor of the 
concert. But once before has the choral symphony been performed 
in Baltimore, and this was at the Fifth Regiment Armory, about 
fifteen years ago, under the direction of Theodore Thomas and 
Prof. Fritz Fincke. 

The symphony was played last night in a manner which com- 
manded attention. The singing of the chorus is deserving of the 
highest commendation. No part of the symphony is so exacting as 
the vocal! part, but the difficulties were overcome in a manner that 
was exceptional. The work does not admit of the display by the 
soloists of much individuality, but the beautiful quartets were sung 
with excellent taste and discrimination, 

The great success of the concert augurs, therefore, very well for 
the coming musical season and serves to show conclusively that a 
Baltimore orchestra is not an impossibility. The soloists who added 
much to the success of the concert were Mrs. Richard Ortmann, 
soprano; Mrs. Mary Louise Clary, contralto; Mr. E. C. Towne, 
tenor, and Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone. All the singers except Mrs. 
Clary took part in the origina! performance of the “ Columbus” can- 
tata in Baltimore. Applause was generously dispensed, all the 
artists coming in for a share.—AFa/timore Sun. 





Madame Ortmann’s voice was clear and expressive in her num- 
Miss Clary gave full scope in her parts to her sweet, round 
Mr. Towne has a wonderfully clear voice 
Mr. Meyn was 


bers. 
and expressive voice. 
which sustained the highest notes with brilliancy 
also happy in his parts, and sounded his low notes with force and 
intensity.—Aaltimore American 


A Sonnet on the Piano.—The following sonnet was 
published recently, and bears the date February 13, 1871 
Nobly, Piano, hast thou held thy place 
(Inspired by brain and heart enkindled hands) 
In strength, in sweetness, majesty and grace, 
Beside the frame loud bruited in the lands, 
In which it higher laud than thee commands; 
Unjustly, seems it; I would rather hear, 
In the rapt stillness of this peopled room, 
From thy roused depths—when, even as now, informe! 
By this high priestess of thy mysteries 
Beethoven's pathos and dread march of doom, 
In their great melodies and harmonies, 
Then from all sound shrines gather'd to one sphere, 
In palace or in"full throng’d theatre 


This sonnet in pronounced favor of the household instru- 
ment is the work of Thomas Wade (1805-1875). In another 
sonnet, headed ‘‘ Written After Hearing Great Music,” 


Anton Seidl and his orchestra, with Mme. Julie Rivé-King as Wade pays a fine tribute to the talent of his wife: 


Pianoforte! ne’er before, perchance, 

Thy alien name with English verse was blent 
But now tis meet thou to that place advance, 
As rival to whatever instrument ; 

This priestess of thy spirit mysteries 

Makes thee oracular ; and harmonies 

Soar from beneath her touch, which sing aloud 
Of things imagined, but not seen nor known ; 
The rush of angels’ wings; the flit of elves; 
The creatures of the rainbow and bright cloud ; 
And the lov’d dead, who in our dreams appear ; 
Cramer and Hummel, 'tis believed, are gone ; 
Yet in this heaven of sound we seem to hear 
Not echoes of them, but their living selves. 








J. H, PHIPPS. 


MUSICAL AND LYCEUM AGENTS. 


Correspondence Solicited from Conductors of 


HARDMAN HALL, 1:98 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


ORCHESTRAL and CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


erenteses solicited from Churches, 
Sunday Schools, Lodges, Clubs, Asylums, 
Bazars, Hospitals, &c. 


We are the recognized agents not only 
of the leading Vocal and Instrumental 
Artists now prominent before the public, 
but also of the ablest representatives of all 
the various musical and literary branches 
of entertainment. 


No connection with any other agency. 


TELEPHONE : No. 2717 18th Street. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE AMERICAN PATRIOTIC MUSICAL LEAGUE. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE Laws oF THE STATE OF New York.) 


Freperic Grant GLEASON, President-General, 


PROGRESS OF 


Auditorium, Chicago, II. 


Winrle_p B akg, Secretary, 
Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


HEA DQUARTERS—TheE Socigery or AssociaTeD ARTs, 
229 West Fifty-second Street, Yew Nork. ; 


THE A. P. M. L. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


| SEND you herewith a list of musicians and friends | 


of the cause who have been prompt to respond 
to our appeal on behalf of the musical advancement 


of our country. 


and Clara A. Korn for many of these subscribers, 
and Perley Dunn Aldrich sends the names from 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


With many thanks to THe Courier for its support, 


I am, 


Very truly yours, 


WINFIELD BLAKE, Secretary. 





Averill, Perry. 

Agramonte, Emilio. 

Arnold, Hubert. 

Allen, Ethan. 

Atkinson, J. F. 

Aldrich, Perley Dunn, Roch- 
ester. 

Alma, Grace. 

Andrews, Albert Eugene. 


Buck, Dudley. 

Bradley, Orton. 

Bologna, Clemente. 
Babcock, Lena. 

Bergen, Mrs. Charles. 
Brown, Mary. 

Bromberg, Edward. 
Baernstein, Joseph. 
Bradley, Alice. 

Burr, Kate Stella. 
Bjorksten, Theo. 
Bjorksten, Mrs. 

Byrne, Annie. 

Behrens, Conrad. 
Bristow, George F. 

Briet, James C., Pittsburg. 
Bowman, W. M. 

Badham, Carroll. 

Bright, Cecilia. 

Brown, Mrs. Charles D. 
Butler, E. C., Jersey City. 
Barrows, C. B., Jersey City. 


Crolious, H. E. 

Clarke, Eugene. 

Clary, Mary Louise. 

Crabtree, Walter B. 

Chuna, L. Donna. 

Cappiana, Luisa. 

Clodio, Victor. 

Chuna, J. M. 

Cavanaugh, Daisy. 

Chapman, W. R. 

Collins, Marjory. 

Cowles, Eugene. 

Capperton, Ratcliffe, Phila- 
delphia. 

Chau, Eladio. 

Clarke, Charles Herbert. 

Davis, Jessie Bartlett. 

Dufft, Dr. Carl E. 


Dexter, Marie Lovell Brown. 

Dossert, Frank G. 

Dressel, Hulda. 

Dressel, Dr. Frieda. 

Dennis, Laura C. 

Devine, Lena Dora. 

Devlin, Martha. 

Del Papa, Dante. 

Dressler, Louis R. 

Donaldson, Arthur. 

Dempsey, John C. 

Donaldson, Florence W. 

Doyle, Emmett, Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 

De Rialp, Frank C. 

Duby, Jessie Rea. 

Dellano, Ruby. 


Fellows, Townsend H. 

Forster, Mrs. T. H. 

Friend, William. 

Falkenstein, George. 

Fairley, Sam1. Cole, Canan- 
daigua. 

Fairley, Annie L., Canan- 
daigua. 

Fowler, A. M., Jr. 

Finch, Helen E. 

Fields, J. 


Greene, Herbert Wilber. 
Gilder, John Francis. 
Gillett, Viola Platt. 
Gallico, Paolo. 

Green, Nora Maynard. 





Going, Harold, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Green, Marion H., Canan- 
daigua. 

Goodrich, Helen L., Canan- 
daigua. 


Griswold, Gertrude. 
Goetz, L. M., Jersey City. 
Glass, Anna M. 


Harris, Victor. 
Hall, Walter Henry. 
Hall, Walter J. 
Hoff, Edwin. 
Hunter, Carrie. 
Houston, Ethel B. 
Hilke, Kathrin. 
Humphries, H. R 
ame a Robert. 
Hawley, C. B. 
Huber, Emil Andrew 


Hart, Joe H., Allentown, 
Pa. 
Hill, A. S. 


Hutton, Gertrude E., Pas- 
saiz, N. J 
Haywood, Edith. 


Jaeger, Felix. 
Johnston, J. P., Cleveland. 


Klein, Bruno Oscar. 
Kronold, Hans. 
Krouse, H. S. 
Knapp, Emilie Allen. 
Korn, Clara. A. 
King, William V. 


Lachmund, Carl V. 

Laurence, Alberto. 

Levy, Emile. 

LaFetra, Mrs. Lilia. 

Lewis, John M., 
City, 

Leslie, Carrie. 


Jersey 


Meyn, Heinrich. 
Meyer, Edmund. 
Martin, Dr. Carl E, 
Mueller, Emma. 
Maconda, Charlotte. 
Miller, Francis. 
Morgan, Agnes. 


McKinley, J. H. 
Montefiore, Caroline. 
Mansfield, Mary, 

Miller, M. A., Canandaigua. 
Moser, Lillian V., Canan- 


daigua. 
McDonald, Christie, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Mills, S. B. 
Marks, Miss Lucy M. 
Meehan, M., Jersey City. 
McGown, B., Jersey City. 
Murrer, M. N., Jersey City. 


Narberti, Georgia. 
Olcott, James F. 


Pratt, Silas G. 
Powers, Francis Fischer. 
Purcell, Carrie Lenore. 
Passedoit, Georgette. 
Price, J. Parson. 

Pfoor, A. M., Jersey City. 
Pegley, R. S. 

Parcella, Marie. 

Page, N. Clifford. 

Parry, William. 
Parlemes, Charlotte. 
Pappenheim, Eugene. 
Place, Lillian D. 
Pomeroy, Charlotte. 


We are indebted to H. W. Greene 


Purdon, Mrs. Edwin Law- 
son. 
| Phillips, Minta Z. 


Russell, Lillian. 
Ricci, Riccardo. 
Rice, Chas. A. 
Rosenbalm, Pricilla. 


Smith, Gerrit. 
Shelley, Harry Rowe. 
Spicker, Max. 
Stillman, Lillian. 
Studley, Saml. L. 
Slater, Jennie E. 
Stewart, M. R. 
Shaw, Robert A. 
Searles, W. N., Jr 
Squires, Remington. 
Stewart, Effie. 
Shaw, William Warren 
Severn, Edmund. 
Sherhey, M. J. 
Spigaroli, Carl M. 
Smith, Royal Stone. 
Serrano, Carlos. 
Serrano, E. B. 
Saenger, Oscar. 
Sweet, George. 
Smith, Caroline Gerrit. 
Squires, Frank. 
Schneider, Chas. M., Al- 
bany. 


Abbott, Willis J., journalist. 


Sheldon, Louise Vescellius 

Shrady, Chas. D., Passaic’ 
x, F. 

Stollberg, Cecile. 

Saxer, Hanna Louise. 

Sequine, N. V. Jersey City. 

Somerville, E., jt City. 

Spargo, C. V., Jersey City. 

Somers, Caroline B. 

Thursby, Emma. 

Tubbs, Frank H. 

Treumann, Max K. 

Totten, Abbie Clarkson. 

Thomas, W. W. 

Thorn, L. L., Canandaigua. 

Tiferro, Emil, Denver. 

Tealdi, Mme 

Troup, Robt. 

Tilden, John N. 


Von Doenhoff, Helen. 
Van Hoose, Ellison. 
Van Yorx, W. Theodor. 
Von Feilitzch, Louise. 
Vernon, E. 


Wilson, Mrs. Elster. 
Woodruff, Arthur B. 
Woodcock, Mortimer DeM. 
Wilson, B. G 

Wheeler, J. Henry. 


Yebba, Ruth. 


Abbott, Augustus W., secretary City Vigilance League. 


Adolphe, 286 Fifth avenue. 


Bacon, Fred. P., journalist, Boston. 


Biddle, Guy, journalist. 


Burnham, George, Jr., Attorney Mutual Reserve Insur- 


ance Company. 


Beaven, J. Ashman, journalist. 


| Babcock, Geo. M. 


Blount, F. R. 


| Converse, Hon. C. C., Highwood, N. J. 


Creelman, James, journalist. 
Chambers, Julius, journalist. 
Conover, Stewart. 
Crimmens, Edward. 


| Cleveland, W. S., manager, Buffalo. 
Couchois, J. Garrett, publisher, Chicago. 
| Darling, Mrs. Flora Adams, philanthropist. 


Dryden, Charles, journalist. 


Duffy, John H. 
Ditson, Chas. H., publisher. 
De Falk, Dr. S. B. 


| Davenport, Homer, caricaturist. 
Donnelly, H. Grattan, author. 


Davidson, W. R., general manager Viavi Company. 
| Fromme, Isaac, Register-elect Greater New York. 


Friend, Emanuel M., lawyer. 


| Fleming, W. H. 
| Foltz, Clara, lawyer. 
| Fulton, John, 


Foltz, D. M., journalist. 


© ioe . . 
| George, Henry, author and humanitarian (deceased). 


| Gleason, Frederic Grant, president Chicago Manuscript 


Society. 


Grossman, Moses H., lawyer. 


| Gillett, Geo. H., manager American People’s Corporation. 


Grayham, Payson. 
Gillette, Dr. J. Frederic. 


| Glenn, C. E., lawyer. 





Gillig, Amy C. 


Gay, George Howell, painter. 


Hartley, Randolph, author, San Gabriel, Cal. 


Housely, Henry, Denver. 
Ives, Alice E., author. 


Jones, John P., United States Senate. 


Kaffenburgh, A. H., lawyer. 
Kohnstamm, Dr. Lorenzo. 


Lewis, William E., news editor /ourna/ 


Lewis, A. H., journalist. 
Lund, Harold D. 


Lyon & Healy Music Company, Chicago. 
McCall, Ambrose C., clerk Supreme Court. 


McEwen, Arthur, journalist. 


Michaelson, Charles, journalist. 


May, I. P. 
Matthews, J. P. 
Mooser, George, journalist. 


Marshall, Hamilton, journalist. 

Mellor, C. C., Pittsburg. 

Muckey, Dr. Floyd S. 

McKenzie, Mary N. 

MacKnight, J. A., author. 

McCammon, John L., banker. 

Mildenburg, Albert, president National League American 
Musicians. 

Morse, T. Vernett, 
Chicago. 

Macauley, Henry, broker. 

McCormack, Joseph Henry, Troy. 

McCammon, Sophia C. 

Norton, D. J., lawyer, Albany. 

Olcott, W. M. K., district attorney New York. 

Peters, Rev. Madison C. 

Purdy, E. Lawson. 

Palmer, Dr. S. F. 

Palmer, Laura A. 

Parker, Harrison M. 

Pardee, Kirby Chamberlain, 
Tour, Boston. 

Rispin, Henry Allen. 

Reid, Robert. 

Rousey, W. C., journalist. 

Rourke, Michael, journalist, Chicago 

Smith, Langdon, journalist. 

Scheu, Jacob W., banker. 

Sutro, Mrs. Theodore. 

Sampson, Walter C., lawyer. 

Siegfried, Harry E. 

Savage, Richard Henry, author. 

Schoen-Rene, Miss A. E., State University, Minneapolis 

Salmon, Alvah Glover, director Boston Training School of 
Music. 

Smith, A. G., superintendent of schools, Media, Pa. 

Townsend, Edward W., journalist. 

Trier, E. M., manager Altman & Co. 

Trevelyan, Francis, journalist. 

Tams, Arthur. 

Toland, Trella Foltz, journalist. 

Tretbar, Charles F., Steinway & Sons. 

Thompson, Emmett B., broker, Pittsburg. 

Wheeler, Albert Gallatin, Jr., capitalist. 

Wolfsohn, Henry, manager. 

Wall, Stephen A., Paterson, N. J. 

Walkem, Ethel, Kingston, Canada. 


secretary Central Art Association, 


manager Nansen Lecture 


Katherine Ruth Heyman’s Success.—Miss Heyman's 
laurels as concert pianist continually increase, judging 
from recent press aotices, as appended 

Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman made her début as a pianist, ren- 
dering Chopin's polonaise in E flat anda selection by Liszt in very 
pleasing style—New York Herald. 

* * * Hertouch is good,and she played a Chopin polonaise 
and Liszt’s ““Gondoliera” very effectively, adding, in response to 
the applause, Chopin’s berceuse.—New York Fost 

Miss Heyman isa fine pianist. She has a splendid technic, soft 
and delicate as a feather when necessary, and who ever heard a 
more delicious rendering of the Chopin berceuse than she gave )— 
Chat, Bay City, Mich 


Miss Heyman's best number was the “ Gondoliera,” of Liszt, which 
brought back to the imagination the true sense of all that beauty of 
sound, color. and form, which is recognized as distinctly Venetian 
The soft, yet full toned harmonies which * * * &c., * * * and 
fainter chimes answering back asif they were set going afar off in 
the upper sky, or deep down in the mystic bosom of the Adriaix 
Miss Heyman drew from the instrument certain qualities of tone 
that were almost as surprising as they wree delightful.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser 


An Afternoon at the Eppinger Conservatory — A \ec- 
ture was announced to be given at the Eppinger Conserva- 
tory on Thursday afternoon November 4. Owing to a 
severe cold, which resulted in a total loss of voice, the lec- 
turer was obliged to disappoint the expectant audience. 
Mr. Samuel Eppinger gave an informal talk on the bene- 
fits of the Virgil Clavier system as taught in the Conserva- 
tory, and his remarks were illustrated by a bright little 
girl, who played, both on the clavier and the piano, etudes 
and short numbers by Hiller, Kéhler and Schumann 
While voices were being tried by Signor Ponsi in one part 
of the building, a mandolin and piano concert delighted 
visitors in the main hall. 

The organ and ‘cello recital given at the conservatory 
on Sunday afternoon, November 7, was a great success 
in every sense of the word. The artists who took part were 
Dr. William H. Pilcher, organist, and Mr. Karl Grienauer, 
‘cellist. It is needless to say that the program, which was 
of a high order, was artistically executed by the above 
named artists 

Mr. Samuel Eppinger, the director, has been urged to 
give another recital of a similar nature in the near future. 


A FORMER pupil of the Hochschule, Berlin, offers board 
in her home, West End avenue, New Yorkcity. A lim- 
ited number of young women students or teachers can be 
received. No objection to practicing. Opportunity of 
speaking French and German. References exchanged. 
Address Hochschule, care Musica Courter, New York. 






































































Nordica Engaged.—Nordica has been engaged for the 
Damrosch opera company. 

Franz Kaltenborn. 
soloist at a concert to be given in the Amackassin Club 
House, Yonkers, on November 11. 

Charles A. Rice.—The popular tenor Mr. Charles A. 
Rice sang at the annual Hallow E’en concert of the Cale- 
donia Club, this city, given in Adelphi Hall last week, and 
received great applause for his interpretation of Scottish 
songs, for which he is justly a favorite. He will be heard 
in several concerts of a similar character. 

The Jeanne Franko Trio.— At the second chamber 
music concert of the Jeanne Franko Trio, to be given on 
Tuesday, November 23, in Chickering Hall, a new trio in 
F sharp minor (manuscript) by Constantin von Sternberg 
The composer will assist. 








will be played. 

Heinrich Schuecker.—Mr. Heinrich Schuecker, the well- 
known harpist of Boston, will play with the Boston Instru- 
mental Club in Worcester November 15, and in Cambridge 
November 17 and 23. Mr. and Mrs. Schuecker are now 
residing at 32 Westland avenue, Boston. 





Club will have its first large reception on November 10, 
from 4 to7 p. M., at the residence of Mrs. B. Grey Taylor. 
Mrs. Taylor will be assisted in receiving by the president 
of the club, Mrs. A. Seldner Fridenberg, and Mrs. Clinton 
Bowen Fiske. The musical talent includes Mrs. Jerome 
Bernheimer, Miss Anna M. Weed, Miss Joy, Mrs. Friden- 
berg and Mr. Lewis W. Armstrong. 
Carl V. Lachmund.—A series of six lectures on the 
rt of Teaching,” especially intended for piano teachers, 
is to be delivered at the Lachmund Conservatory, on West 
Eighty-fifth street. Mr. Carl V. Lachmund gave the first 
one of the series on Saturday, November 6. The others 
are to be given on the mornings of the first and third Satur- 
day of each month. 


Nedda Morrison.—Miss Nedda Morrison, the young so- 
prano of whom favorable mention has frequently been 
made in the columns of THE Courirr, has been engaged 
by Mr. Bagby to take the title role in a new American 
opera to be produced at the Astoria either on the second or 
fourth Monday in December. Miss Morrison has been 
obliged to refuse two flattering offers to sing in opera by 
reason of her numerous concert engagements. 


Townsend H. Fellows as Teacher.—Mr. Townsend H. 
Fellows, the popular American baritone, is rapidly coming 
to the front as one of our most thorough and capable teach- 
ers in the art of voice placing and as an authority on the 
historical rendering of oratorio works. He has long been 








known as one of our best exponents of German lieder. His 
success is well merited, and gained from good hard work. | 
M-. Fellows can be seen at his handsome studios in Carnegie 
Hall any afternoon. 

J. Fred Wolle.—J. Fred Wolle, the well-known organist 
from Bethlehem, Pa., will give an organ recital in Presby- 
terian Hail, corner Fifth avenue and Twentieth street. 
This will be Mr. Wolle’s first appearance in New York 
city, although for a number of years he has been accus- | 
tomed to give high class organ recitals in Eastern Pennsy]- 
vania and in New York State. He is at present the organ- | 
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ist of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem, which possesses a 


very fine organ. 

Jessie Shay.—Miss Jessie Shay, the well-known pianist, 
will give her first piano recital since her return from Eu- 
rope on Friday afternoon, November 12, at 3 p. M., at the 
New York College of Music (Alexander Lambert, director). 

Adrienne Remenyi.—Adrienne Remenyi, the daughter 
of the well-known violinist, Edouard Remenyi, is the pos- 
sessor of a beautiful soprano voice, which she uses most 
artistically. She expects to appear in a number of society 
concerts during this coming season. 

Jennie Hoyle.—Jennie Hoyle, the young violinist, who 
has had such a remarkable success at the Astoria opening 
concert, will be one of the soloists at the Banks Glee Club 
concert and the Schubert Singing Society’s annual concert. 
Miss Hoyle will go to Europe next spring, after the season 
with the Sousa Band. 


‘* Vocal Physiology, Voice Culture and Singing.’’— 
This work, by J. Harry Fellows, has been much in de- 
mand, especially in Boston, where it was printed. The 
book is divided into four parts, viz.: ‘‘Questions in 
Vocal Physiology,” ‘‘Answers in Vocal Physiology,” 
‘‘ Hints to Pupils” and ‘‘ Medicinal.” From the Hints we 
print a few of the most characteristic: 


Do not attempt to cultivate your own voice. You cannot do it. 

Get a good teacher, and continue with him until you become an 
artist. Many persons spend time and money fruitlessly on account 
of constantly changing teachers, the result being that no method is 





fully mastered, and failure is the consequence. 

If you would become a singer you must work patiently and ardu- 
ously for years. The singing teacher only directs; you must do the 
work. 

There are few persons who excel in both oratorio and operatic | 
music; be satisfied to do one well. When you find which you can do 
the better, make that kind of singing your specialty. 

When singing, articulate the consonants distinctly, in order that | 
the words may be understood. } 


Celia Schiller, Pianist.—Miss Schiller’s début, some | 
time ago, was thus commented upon by two dailies of this | 
city as below: 

The Beethoven concerto No. 4, in G, in which the piano part was 
essayed by Miss Celia Schiller, a dainty little lady, won a great deal 
of well merited applause.—New York Times. 


Miss Schiller’s début was uncommonly successful. An artist who 
can memorize and interpret with so much decision and clearnessa 
composition of such importance should have every encouragement, 
and the triple recall that followed the completion of her task was 
merited.—New York Sun. 

She will play much in public this winter. It will be re- 
membered that she achieved a pronounced success last sea- 
son at one of the concerts of the Damrosch Symphony 
Orchestra, when her touch and execution were favorably 
commentedupon. She is a handsome young girl and gives 
promise of a great future. 

A Von Klenner Pupil.—Miss Mabel C. Lorimer, of 
Kansas, a pupil of Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner, is 
singing in the Western cities this season with great suc- 
cess. She has a powerful contralto voice, of unusual com- 
pass and flexibility, and is thus enabled to sing both 
operatic and oratorio selections with equal facility. More- 
over, she is very handsome and possesses a most attractive 
stage presence. 

Of arecent performance of ‘ Elijah,” given in Wichita, 
the papers spoke most highly of her singing. The follow- 
ing is from the leading paper: 

Miss Mabel C. Lorimer sang the difficult contralto parts with 
surprising ease and beauty of tone. The oratorio requires a strong 
voice of more than ordinary range, and one that is thoroughly 
trained. Miss Lorimer’s solos, and particularly the recitatives, were 
most artistically rendered,and were received with much applause 
by the large audience. 

Stein Is Dead.—Adolph Stein, one of the best bassos 1n 
the chorus of the Damrosch Opera Company, was instantly 
killed by an east-bound train near the station at Woodside, 
Long Island, last week. There are four tracks between 
the gates at this point, those of the north shore division and 
those of the main line. Mr. Stein started to cross the tracks 
after the gates were down, and the gateman called to him 





to look out for the train. He answered that he would and 
walked slowly toward the track next the station to take the 
west-bound train for Long Island City, due at Woodside at 
7:48. He was reading a newspaper, and failed to see the 
east-bound train, also due at 7:48, and a little ahead of 
time. It struck him squarely, lifting him into the air. He 
fell under the engine, which passed over him with its tender 
and the front trucks of the first car before the train could 
be stopped. The body was taken to Fox's Morgue. 

Adolph Stein leaves a widow and five children, one a 
married daughter in Germany. He was forty-seven years 
old. Born in Leipsic, he came to this country twelve 
years ago, and has sung in German opera ever since with 
the Damrosch Company. During the day he has workedas 
a wood engraver. He wasonhis way to a rehearsal yester- 
day morning. When word was received of his death at 
Carnegie Hall, Director Schenck stopped the rehearsal and 
went out to Woodside. The Damrosch chorus attended 
the funeral at the Newtown Lutheran Cemetery.— Sun. 


William H. Lee in New Haven, Conn.—Mr. Lee sang 
with pronounced success at an organ recital in New Haven 
last Tuesday evening, and, as a result of the solicitation of 
many who then heard him, he will hereafter go to that city 
weekly. Mrs. Frederic Caldwell Earle, a lady prominent 
in the social life of the city and very active in musical 
circles, has taken a live interest in Mr. Lee, and is intro- 
ducing him. Many of the prominent singers have begun 
lessons with Mr. Lee. 

Mrs. Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch writes the follow- 
ing to Miss Justine Ingersoll, of New Haven, concerning 


Mr. Lee: 


New Haven should profit by this occasion and take advantage of 
his presence in that city asa real singing teacher. His pupils won't 
have anything to unlearn. This is the most trying feature of learn 


ing to sing. Among the many applicants who come to me to have 
their voices tried few are well taught. The others have had such 
defective training it is absolutely hopeless to attempt to correct 


them of their faults 


Margaret Gaylord in Concert.—Miss Gaylord has al- 
ready booked several concerts, beside her important en- 
gagement as Yum-Yum at the Astoria in December. We 
have heretofore quoted several journals in praise of her in 
this character as well as in the ‘‘ Gondoliers,” and herewith 
present some concert notices 

One of the most thoroughly enjoyable parlor musicals of the sea- 
son was given Monday evening at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. W 
H. Heighton on Linden street in honor of Miss Gaylord 

Miss Gaylord won many admirers, not only for her beautiful sing- 
ing, but for her sweet, unaffected manner and charming social qual- 
ities.—Des Moines, la., Revieu 


Miss Gaylord, soprano, sang Bemberg's‘‘ Nymphs and Fauns” 


for her first solo. The song is well adapted to display the beauty of 
Miss Gaylord’s voice and her brilliancy and skill in handling it. That 
and her other songs were enthusiastically encored.—Auffalo Time 
Miss Gaylord sang “ O Don Fatale” (** Don Carlos "’) by Verdi, and 
“Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark,”’ by Bishop, with flute obligatos by Mr 
Arlidge. Both numbers were sung with the composure and finish of 
an advanced professional. Miss Gaylord has a charming manner, 
and in the Verdi number displayed considerable dramatic instinct 
Asan encore she sang “ When Love Is Kind.”" It was in the second 
number, by Bishop, however, that she showed to what a high state 
of cultivation her voice hasattained. It was a positive joy to hear 


her bird-like tones.— 7oronto (Canada) World. 


The Kaltenborn Sextet.—The Kaltenborn Sextet made 
a successful début in Madison Square Garden Concert Hall 
on November 8, before an enthusiastic and fashionable 
audience. Already the popularity of the new organization 
is assured, being the outcome of the well-known Kalten- 
born-Beyer-Hané Quartet. 

Many engagements are booked for the season in New 
York and neighboring cities. Oneof the leading societies 
of Jersey City has engaged the sextet for its next concert. 
On December 7 the Apollo Club, of Brooklyn, under the 
directorship of Dudley Buck, wiil give a concert in the 
Academy of Music, at which the sextet will again be heard, 
Several other important engagements will take it to Brook- 
lyn later in the season. 





MAY BROWN, 
Violinist. , 

Musical Agents, or Instruction : 

121 West 7ist Street, New York. 


JULIUS LORENZ, 
Conductor Arion Society. 
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Baritone. 


FERDINAND FECHTER, 


Exponent of Prof. Hey’s Anatomic Physiological 


63 East 128th Street, New York Cit Voice Development. 
: da 146 East 74th Street, New York. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
Baritone 


Concerts, Ceaterta, Musicales Soloist Christ 
nurch, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
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ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
t.~ of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great artists). 18 East 23d street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 
Instruction—Piano and Organ. 
Accompanist, Song Interpretation. Organist- 
director Grace M. E. Church 
133 West 83d street, New York. 


MARIE MILDRED MARS 
Pianist. 


Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mrs. JENNIE KING-MORRISON, 


Contralto. 
Concert Soloist. 
Address care THE MUSICAL COTRIER. 


FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue, New York 
Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. Thorough 
instruction in all branches. 
S. FROEHLICH, Director. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for Cogeest, Oratorio and Church 


Choi 
New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., one: 28th St., New York. 


MISS BELL A TOMLINS 

R. A. M., London, England, Contraito. 
_ Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales.’ Vocal Instruc- 
tion. 
829 Lexington Avenue, New York; 9 Sixth 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


| Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS 


Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Italian Method. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


|A. L. BARNES. 


Organist.—Accompanist. 


Teacher.—Organ and Musical Theory. 
129 West 6ist Street, New York. 


Miss JESSIE L. GARDNER, 
Piano—Ensemble Classes. 
Miss JULIA SUCH, 


Vocal Teacher—Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 572 Park Ave., near 638d Street, New York. 


HORACE H. KIN EY, 
pice at 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 


Pianist. 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music Classes. 
Studio: 147 West 71st Street, New York 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Receptio 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur 
day. 
GEORGE E. LASK, 
STAGE DIRECTOR. 
Grand or Comic Opera. 
Tivott Opera House, SAN FRANcisco, CAL. 
Season 1897-98. 
HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
Mezzo-Soprano. 


| Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
216 West 22d Street, New York. _ 
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NEW YORK JOURNALISM. 


- used to be the old theory that the daily newspaper should mirror the life 

of the day. It wasa scroll of history, unrolling day by day. It recorded 
what was base and petty and mean, but it recorded as well the notable deeds 
and facts of the hour. Still at its best it never went much beyond the plain 
business of recording news, grinding axes and engineering deals. Within the 
last few years all this has been changed 

To-day the New York daily newspaper is the most notable, and it may be 
the most menacing, feature of metropolitan life. It is no purer, perhaps. 
Unquestionably it is more powerful. It would be difficult to set a limit to the 
power for good and ill of the great newspapers, the World, the Journal and 
the Herald. 

The World and the Journal are, beyond all doubt, the leaders of the new 
journalism. They do more than record the news. They makeit. They 
make and unmake political ‘‘situations,”’ international entanglements; they 
build up reputations and tear them down, and in allthis their chief aim is 
that of providing news. They attack the windmills of political corruption, 
like modern Don Quixotes, only that they may record the battle. They 
rescue imprisoned girls—it is only that they may give the news of the rescue 
to their readers, 

All this is novel, interesting and not immoral. It is yet too early to deter- 
mine how it will work out. We have, as yet, no data on which to plot the 
curves of this new movement. 

THE MusiIcaAL CouRIER has learned the circulation of the Wor/ 


Journal. It has reason to believe that each sells about 300,000 copies a day 


, 


7 and the 





The Herald, we are informed, ranks next in circulation. It might be well 
to state that these figures come from the best possible sources. They are 
the result of an investigation made (for their own protection) by the great ad- 
vertisers of the city and country; heretofore they have been kept purely for 
private use. The circulation of the New York Hera/d, then, is about 125,000, 


not counting that of the Evening 7e/egram. These figures place the Hera/d 






third in point of circulation, while it is still first in rank. Years ago the 
Herald began the business of making news—exploring Africa, the North Pole, 
&c. Always it has made news in a large and stately sort of international 
way. It has lost none of its old power. To-day it is known world over as 
the representative American newspaper. It maintains the dignity of this. 

The Lvening News, which has almost the same circulation, is the working- 
man’s newspaper. Its concern is only with the local affairs that interest its 
local readers. 

The Sua has had a curious career. At times it has been almost bankrupt 
and virtually without circulation; at times it has had a large circulation; it has 
changed its politics—sometimes successfully, sometimes disastrously—but it 
has never had but one policy: that of being able to get out its daily paper. 
It has never supported a winning candidate. It has never favored a popular 
cause. Indeed, like those mercenaries detached to the enemy, that at a given 
moment they may turn traitor, the Suva has always fought under one flag and 
for the opposing flag. The Sun is entirely apart from the journalistic life of 
the day. It is like the old pamphleteering press that fought for its employer, 
not for principles. During the last election it fought for Mr. Platt, and since 
the election it has lauded Tammany Hall. 

The best information is that its circulation has increased during the last 
three months and is now over 50,000. Its average sales, however, are far 
below this. 

In quite another class are the 7ribune, the Zimes, the Post and the Mail 
and Express. These journals are small in circulation, but their influence is 
far greater in proportion. They do not make news. They have no consum- 
ing passion to record all the news. They are journals of comment and 
opinion. Most of them are organs of the various political parties. The first 
in importance and circulation is the 7ribune, 25,000; the Post has 18,000; the 
Times, 13,000; the Mail and Express, 8,000. 

It is probable that within the next decade New York journalism will 
enter upon an entirely new phase. It would be neither easy nor grateful to 
prophesy what this will be. There will certainly be a change. It is, how- 
ever, perhaps futile to expect that there will be any vast improvement in an 
intellectual or moral way. 


DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 








FOR INSTANCE. 


AN STEEN, for instance, was a Rabelaisian. brouwer was too gross to 
come within this category. 


Ah, many and brave were the descendants of the monk of Chinon—his 
spiritual children, the lusty sons of his heart! Shakespeare was of his sons 


and Goethe. Every man who questions his destiny closely and faces sin, 


¢ 


with a brave heart and unflagging optimism, is sib to Rabelais. 


If Jan Steen’s philosophy was not so profound as that of Rabelais, it was 
equally sincere. There is not one of his paintings which does not teach a 
lesson, as there is no unmeaning page of Rabelais. Castigat ridendo mores 


nt 


It was an old scholastic habit to divide mankind into categories, and 


perhaps the most useful that has survived is that of the classic and romanti 


or, as it might be more fairly put, the Waméovant and the drad. To the latter 
class belong the Sancho Panza and Leporello, the bondsmen and servants of 


this life, the lackeys of literature and thought; but Don Quixote was a flam- 
boyant—like Rabelais and Shakespeare, Rubens and Jan Steen. All the great 
creative artists have been famboyant. They have been prodigal and abundant 
writers. They have been men of great intellectual girth. They have drunk 


deep and spurred hard. They have been men of stomach and mastery. They 


have created the art of the world and its literature The Spanish poets 
under the three Philips, the big girthed Englishmen under Elizabeth and 
James, huge timbered Flemish painters of the seventeenth century—these 


were the famboyvants—sons of Rabelais. 

Wherever a great, virile, vital, epoch-making art is found there you find the 
spirit of Rabelais. 

Make no errorin this matter. 

The primping, whimpering thing that passes for literature this country 
is but blown leaves. These smug and bloodless professors (they are titled 


like barbers!), and these lean, Y: 





ankee spinsters who provide the magazines 
} + 


with etiolate fiction and pantelette criticism, are absolutely without sig- 


nificance to the student of literature 








They are drab—and they mince along, bloodless and meanit 

In arts and letters there is no room for pantelettes—no room f 
Art is aristocratic; it welcomes only the aristocrat, the audacious, cerebral, 
full-blooded, high-mettled, eating, drinking, loving, laughing, kissing man; 
to him only it opens the door 

Another Rabelais, Lord; give us once more the brave old monk who 
flayed hypocrisy and laughed as he plied the whip 


Our world is no cleaner than was his; prudes prowl in it, sleek creatures 


cant in it; there is vice—and it is not nice; there is virtue—and it is nasty; it 
is a world, dear Lord, of moral cowards, mental cowards—a pharasaic, little, 
canting world, dear Lord, a drab world 

Send usthe monk of Chinon 

That brave, Gray Friar! ¥. &s 





An athletic gentleman, Mr. Caspar Whitney, is about to proceed to Siam 
in search of big game. If this sporting authority were employed by a firm 
of dealers in ivory to supply the world with those indispensable requisities 
of civilization, billiard balls and piano keys, we might understand his unde: 
going all the toil and trouble and incurring the risks of malaria, snakes and 


] 
’ 


jungle fever in the swamps of Siam; or if he were in the fur trade, like th 


father of all the Astors, it would be intelligible why he should kill big gam, 
or any other game, down to the skunk, to adorn and clothe civilized man 
kind. But he is going to kill a few and maim many of his fellow creatures 
in the name of sport. 

Omar Khayyam, or Mohammed (on whose name be peace), or someone 
else says that God regards the fall of a sparrow he hunters after big 
game will have much to answer for I fear when Gabriele l’Annunziatore 


blows his horn. 
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66 LADY OF QUALITY ” is at Wallack’s Theatre. It is a dreary little 
A play by a woman. 
Of old it was said that the woman who wrote a book committed two sins 
she increased the number of books and decreased the number of women. 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has not increased the number of plays. 


* 
* * 


A curious personage, this Mrs. Burnett. Years ago she wrote a book 
about a sappy child and announced that her own blessed child had sat for 
the picture. She dressed him upin the 
fantastic garb of the child in her book. 
She trailed the blessed youngster through 
the daily through middle-class 
drawings—through all the gutters of noto- 
riety. 

The infant phenomenon passed and was 


press, 


heard of no more. 


* as om 

Now we have ‘‘ A Lady of Quality.” 

Mrs. Burnett has the servant girl’s hun- 
ger for titles, 

How many years ago was it that the 
‘*Memoirs of a Lady of Quality,” writ- 
ten by the learned Dr. Tobias Smollet, 
were published? Many a long year. 
Ever since then this light but charming 
woman, who solaced the idle hours of 
Pickle, has fluttered through 

lower class English fiction. She was 

wept over in the ‘‘annuals” and in those 

weekly story papers on which the senti- 

mental housemaid battens. And so this 
‘ Lady of Quality,” of loves much and many, is no new figure in fiction. 





Peregrine 


* . * 
In the drama of the Restoration she was pretty, witty, artificial, wicked. 
In later fiction she was sentimental and aristocratic. 
Mrs. Burnett has made of her merely a housemaid, who has amours. 
But I am in no mood for discussing the play. It was a failure—so entire 
that neither the reporter of popular amusements nor the critic of the drama 


has any concern with it. 


Far more interesting is Miss Julia Arthur's return to the American stage. 
She made her appearance as Clorinda Wildairs in this precious ‘‘A Lady of 
Quality "’— decanted from Mrs. Burnett’s book 

by Mrs. Burnett and Stephen Townsend. Miss 

hy / Arthur always had a pretty talent, but ever since 

c she made her first success in that fearful affair, 
} ‘‘The Black Mask”—was it not?—she has had 
ill fortune in her parts. As Clorinda Wildairs 

she showed what a really fine actress can do, 

even when she is entangled in the imbecilities 





of a false and silly play. 


* * 
in Sir Henry 
S\ co Irving’s Lyceum been usefully 
1 spent. Her talent has broadened. her methods 
have become surer and she is well fitted to take 
Miss 
Arthur is a beautiful and clevcr woman. There 
is no rival on the American stage whom she need 


IY ¥) | The three years she has spent 
Company have 


her proper position on the American stage. 


wVnMmxzronr ag 


fear. 


. 


7 a | * * 

5) \ In Paris, as I daresay you know, there is a 
Theatre Féministe, a ‘‘Woman’s Rights’ Theatre.” 
Plays written by enfranchised women for the 

propagation of the Cause are given there every now and again. In 

addition, these enfranchised women intend to give a series of familar 


LITERATURE. 


plays, changed and adapted to fit their ideas of what life will be under the 


new woman's régime. 


Sherlock Holmes (at burlesque show)—That little man over there in the 


For instance: 


Le Monsieur aux Camelias. 
L’Amie des Hommes 

Les Hommes collants. 

Le Marié récalcitrant. 
Madame chasse 

Tata chez Toto 

Le Grand-Duc (opérette.) 
M’sieur Nitouche 

Le Mari de Claude 

La Mére d'’Hoche 


* 
* * 


box is a professor of mathematics. 
Dr. Cubebs—He is an acquaintance of yours? 
Sherlock Holmes—No; I never saw him before in my life. 


Dr. Cubebs—Then how do you know he is a professional mathematician ? 


Sherlock Holmes 


In Francis Thompson’s ‘‘New Poems 


very pretty fancies. 


building: 


By the way, there are too 





By the interest he takes in the figures on the stage. 


* 
” * 


e_ ——~A Fine Assortment ot Wigs. 


Here, for instance, is a charming 


What heart could have thought you 
Past our devisal, 

(O filigree petal 

Fashioned so purely 

Fragilely, surely 

From what Paradisal 

Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost ? 

Who hammered you, wrought 


From Argentine vapor ? 


**God was my shaper 
Passing surmisal 


He hammered, He wrought me 
| ‘ 


From curled silver vapor, 
To lust of His mind; 
Thou could’st not have thought me 


So purely, so palely 
Tinily, surely 
Mightily, frailly, 
Insculped and em bosse« 
With His hammer of wind 
And His graver of frost 


many Thompsons writing verse—Mau 


" (Copeland & Day) there are some 





piece of verse 


rice 


Thompson, Ralph Somerville Thompson, this Francis Thompson and heaven 
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articles on litera- 


last 
hed 


an exceedingly 
well written and 


carefully pre- 

pared paper on 

‘Israel Among 

o- the Nations,” 

Curt. from the pen of 
SS . 

"a Mr. Vance 


Thompson, 


Thompson. Mr. 


we 


are informed, is a talented young co-religionist, born in Scotland, and 
the son of Rev. Tomsinsky, formerly chason ot the synagogue at Cracow.” 


Mein cracious! 
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Since I am throwing boquets to myself, let me add this from the Wilkes- 
barre Record : 

‘‘Of the many gifted, patient, trenchant pens that fill the newspapers and 
magazines with finely written thoughts upon art, both dramatic and musical, 
none are more eloquent, facile or pictur- 
esque than that of Vance Thompson. 
Always read, dear readers, anything 
and everything signed ‘V.j T.’ The 
subjects are strikingly interesting and 
presented with a vigor, breadth and 
beauty that few contemporaries can 
imitate. Mr. Thompson knows every 
thing about art because he isa scholar 
of the finest parts, and his style of 
writing is so clean cut, so luminous and 
yet so full of color that he can be re- 
garded as coming perilously near being 
the best art critic in America.” 

Now that’s the sort of thing I like 
to read; no beating about the bush; 





‘Mr. Thompson knows everything about art’—and there’s an end on't. 
* “s * 

A good many people will be surprised to learn that La Loie Fuller has 
gone back to Paris and—made a big hit. Just how she did it is not quite 
apparent. In Le Journa/, Jean Lorrain writes a dithyrambric half page on 
her triumph, but forgets to mention her act. This reminds me of one of Guy 
Carleton’s early exploits. He was a reporter on the Chicago 7ridune. One 
day he was sent out to cover an important murder trial. He returned with 
two vivid, adjective stuffed columns, but he had forgotten to find out what 
the verdict was, and whether the poor devil was found innocent or guilty. 

v. 3 





BEEF AND CAVIARE. 
HE project for an independent theatre is ‘‘guyed "—cleverly and not ill- 
naturedly—by Miss Jessie Wood in the Avening World. Among other 


things she says : 






I have the word of the gentlemen themselves that this is no philanthropical enter- 
prise. Iti her youor me. They propose to elevate the drama, merely 
for their own pleasure, wl appears selfish, but oh! what a fastidious and cultured 


thing todo! While you and I are eating beef sandwiches the promoters of the new 


s not to benefi 





independent theatre will be eating caviare, and paying more for their caviare some- 
times than it will be worth 

I will merely remark that this band of stage elevators claim that they are simply 
trying by their efforts to accomplish the legitimate purpose of the drama—namely, to 


amuse. 

They are not amused by the plays that are provided by the New York managers, 
although they are perfectly willing to admit that there are crowds of coarse people who 
like coarse food, and they 
have kindly promised not to 
interfere with the distribu- 
tion of it 

There is no question that 
the band of gentlemen whose 
names are connected with 
this great particularly un- 
philanthropical scheme are 
all deep thinking, scholarly, 
able men, with senses of 
humor and pathos which are 
well trained and, perhaps, 
overtrained. 

But there is a question as 
to whether they are as good 
judges of the drama as the 
butchers, bakers and commer- 
cial travelers whose coarse 
laughter and surface tears 
will never get inside the in- 
dependent theatre 

The really natural person 
is not bound to be a clod any 
more than it is impossible for 
him to be a scholar The 
really natural person is the 
best judge of what is prob- 
able, amusing, touching and 
dramatic 

The independent theatre 
promoters do not think so, 
however. With deep respect 
I will remark that they are 
perhaps intellectually over- 
trained, which, you know, is 
a grand thing to be, but is 
apt to disqualify one for ordi- 
nary pursuits. I question if they are not too clever to judge what will amuse the 
world 

But I forgot—I am wronging them. They don’t want to amuse the world. They 
are merely going to do their own cooking to suit their own tastes. . 








Now, as you may know I have always taken an interest in theatre projects 
of this sort; I was interested in the old Théatre Libre in Paris, and my in- 
terest in this new theatre is no less sincere. And after reading Miss Wood's 
article twice I am ready to admit that she has put the case as clearly as it 
can be put. It is quite true that we are not amused by the plays that are 
provided by the New York manager—not always amused by them. Perhaps 
it would be better to say we are not sufficiently amused. When Mr. Tree 
appeared in ‘‘ The Pillars of Society,” when Mr. Frohman produced ‘‘ The 
First Born,”’ we were joyously amused and infinitely instructed. And many 
other plays have made for our esthetic satisfaction. Still there are certain 
plays we have not seen, and under the present conditions cannot see in the 
public theatres of New York. Ibsen, Bjdernsen, Brandes, Jullien, Becque, 
Echegaray and many other notable dramatists are not played here simply 


because the ‘‘ beef eaters,” as Miss Wood would say. do not care for that sort 
of thing. This is well and proper, There is no reason why the managers 
should give the public caviare when it 
wants roast beef. 
But- 
There is no reason why the man who 
wants caviare should not have it, if 


he eats it quietly at his own table with- 
































out any undue sneer at the beef eater 

Let us be reasonable. 

Because Dolan’s is crowded is there 
any occasion for shutting up Del 
m< o's? 

I all the ne arts itis ret nized 
that whatis popular ot ecessarily 
the est The 1€ ipers are pul 
lished for a h gre ) f readers, the 
poets write ) i Tew select I nas 
The great painters not paint for tpe 
majority It re res but a moment's 
thought to discover that all art is 
created for the minority und is s p 
ported by the minority 

Now as to an ependent theatre 

I et us adn t it tl il aye rs 
please their patt t what has that 
to do with the people wi are anxious 
to see the new foreign play in 

popular home plays—plays that the managers cannot afford to produ n 
their theatres which by their very nature must please the populace ? 
The man who forms an gallery, gathe« pictures that are of 
absolutely no interest to the ‘ stupid, plethoric, uneducated sort of per: 
is not held up for public ‘‘guying ;” the musical folk who give concerts de 
fiantly unpopular are not whipped by 
the caricaturist; the book-worm who 
collects curious literature, the nt 
who reads’ esoteric books—neither is 
looked upon as peculiarly peccant or 
preposterous. And why, pray, should 
not the same common sense view obtain in 
the drama ! 
You do not like Ibsen 
gut, my dear friend, I do not like 
‘¢The Sporting Duchess It is all a mat 
ter of taste. You like port, and I prefer 
sherry, and why, in Heaven's name, can 
we not each drink our favorite wine and 
let it go at that ? 

The drama is no exception to the rules 
that govern the other arts. 

Miss Wood, for instance, chooses her 
own tailor; she would not dream of 
asking my advice. May I not choose my 
own dramatist? And if I prefer the in- 
tellectual play to the sweet simplicity of 
melodrama, surely it is no evidence 
of depravity, but merely a matter of 
taste. 

And so I trust I may be permitte 
to eat my caviare, drink my sherry, 
watch ‘‘ John Gabriel Borkmann” in appropriate quiet. Were it not rude, I 
should be inclined to say that my taste in plays is nobody's business but my 
own. VANCE THOMPSO) 

A curious illustration of the “luck” with which some books meet is shown 
in the history of Henry Seton Merriman’s novel, ‘The Grey Lady.” The 
first edition was brought out among the holiday issues of 1895, and 
although favorably received by the reviewers and described as “intensely 
dramatic,” “with fresh vigorous plot,” &c., very little attention in general 


seems to have been paid it, and for eighteen months the first edition wa 
sufficient to meet all demands About the middle of last month, however, 


a second edition was published, and was sold out almost immediately. It 
seems probable that still another edition at least will be needed of a bool 
which for over a year remained practically without demand. It is but an 


other curious instance of that fickleness of the literary taste of “our dear 


public,” which is more commonly shown in rapid sales for a fortnight or a 
month, followed by a more or less sudden drop from being the novel of tl 

\ 

t 


passing hour into obscurity and the back shelves of the public library 
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LINES TO A PORTRAIT BY A SUPERIOR PERSON. 


When I bought you for asong, 
Years ago—Lord knows how long! - 
I was struck—I may be wrong— 

By your features. 
And—a something in your air 
That I couldn't quite compare 
To my other plain or fair 

Fellow-creatures 


In your simple, oval frame 
You were not well known to fame, 
But to me—t’was all the same— 
Whoe’er drew you; 

For your face I can't forget, 
Though I oftentimes regret 
That, somehow, I never yet 

Saw quite through you 


Yet each morning, when I rise, 
I go first to greet youreyes; 


And in turn 





And when shades of evening fall, 
As you hang upon my wall, 
You're the last thing I recall 


With contentment 


It is weakness, yet I know 

That I never turned to go 

Any where, for weal or woe, 
gut I lingered 


For one parting, thrilling flash 
From your eyes to give that dash 
To the curl of my mustache, 


That I fing: red 


If to some you may seem plain, 
And when people glance again 
Where you hang, their lips refrain 
From confession ; 
Yet they turn in stealth aside. 
And I note they try to hide 
How much they are satisfied 
In expression. 


Other faces I have seen; 
Other forms have come bet ween ; 
Other things I have, I ween, 

Done and dared for! 
But our ties they cannot sever, 
And, though / should say it never, 
You're the only one! ever 

Really cared for! 


And you'll still be hanging there 
When we're both the worse for wear, 
And the silver’s on my hair 
And off your backing; 
Yet my face shall never pass 
In my dear old shaving glass, 
Till my face and yours, alas! 
30th are lacking! 
—Bret Harte, in November Century. 
| SAW an old man last Friday morning; the old man was coughing and he 
ised a sad colored handkerchief to wipe his perspiring brow, yet the old 
man wore a proud look, the meek pride of a conqueror. I asked a policeman: 
‘‘Who, pray, is the sick-looking old man, who looks as if he had just been 
elected the mayor of Greater Tammanyville ?” 
The tall policeman smiled at me rather pityingly, and then said: 
‘That is the only music critic in this country who did not give Dvorak the 
” and I lifted up my voice as did the 
prophet when he beheld Hall Caine, and praised the Manx cat aloud. 


themes for his American Symphony; 


+ 
* * 


Someone—a cynical woman—who saw Hall Caine for the first time was 
asked what he looked like. ‘‘Like the Messiah with Bright’s disease,” she 
quickly responded. 


- 
* * 


The Lvening Post's Paris correspondent wrote in the Saturday issue of the 
unveiling of the monument of Guy de Maupassant in the pretty Parc au 
Monceau. But the story—not a bad one—is marred by the lofty tone, the 
tone of the superior person. When all Paris—the very top cream of its liter- 
ary set, its artistic set—turn out to do honor to the memory of a man, that 
man is apt to amount to someone. The /ost’s correspondent thinks other- 
wise, and proceeds to damn the whole crowd, Maupassant into the bargain. 
To jump with coarse hoofs on the realists is just now as much a fad as it was 
the fad a few years ago to overpraise them. We know that Zola is writing for 
money, that Daudet is second-rate talent, and that Richepin is a swaggerer; 
we know that De Maupassant wrote too much about the triangle dear to 
Frenchmen, and we know that he was Flaubert’s natural son. Yet there is 


no necessity of dragging his mother’s name in, no necessity of expatiating 
upon his father’s epilepsy or his own madness, both were congenital. De 
Maupassant died a master, a great master, and his books are great not be- 
cause of their themes, but despite them. If he had been born Scotch, with a 
tang of Calvin and the Lesser Catechism in his veins, he might have written 
masterfully of buried treasure, shipwrecks, and the strange sights and sounds 
of lonely moor and mountain, but he was not Robert Louis Stevenson, he was 
Guy de Maupassant, and we must take him as God, the devil, or nature 
fashioned him. A great artist not to be belittled by stupid Puritans, he well 
deserves Zola’s words: 

‘‘It is because Maupassant is the health, the strength even, of our race. 
What a delight to glorify at last one of our own, a Latin of good, clear and 
solid head, a maker of beautiful sentences, shining like gold, pure as the 
diamond! If his passing by has constantly been met with acclaim, it is 
because all recognize in him a brother, a child of the great writers of France, 
a ray from the good sun which fecundates our soil, ripens our vines and our 
corn. He is loved because he was of our family, and was not ashamed of it, 
and because he showed pride in having the good sense, logic, balance, power 
and clearness of the old French blood.’ 


The Lord deliver us from the prig critical 


‘‘The First Born” was a failure in London. Mr. Frohman makes up his 
mind when a failure confronts him. He whisks the offending play off the 
boards before you can say Jack Robinson. ‘‘The Elder Son” is a case in 
point. Singular coincidences in names, by the way! 


While in Boston Fanny Kemble stopped at the Tremont House. Onone 


occasion she gave the servant some clothes forthe laundry. *‘ When can these 


be returned to me, washed and ironed ?” she inquired. ‘:The day after 
to-morrow, madame, at noontime.” ‘‘ Be it so,’’ was the dramatic reply, ** at 
12 on Wednesday.” Buton the hour appointed the clothes had not been 


returned, and at ten minutes past noon a servant stood before her in response 
to the short summons of the bell. ‘‘My clothes that were to be returned at 
12 to-day—bring them.” ‘‘ But, madame, we have not been able to get 
them ready, owing to a difficulty in the laundry. You shall have them 


‘Bring them now—they were promised to-day.” ‘I know it, 


to-morrow.” j 
madame, but they are not ready.” ‘It matters not to me; bring them just as 
they are.”” The servant went out, and a few moments later two men entered, 


bearing the clothes in a tub full of soapsuds and wet clothes, set them on the 
floor and went out. 


An old story. 


Freedom of dramatic criticism is about to be subjected toa legal test before 
the Paris courts. One Dubout, a banker, wrote a tragedy entited ‘ Frédé- 
gonde,” which was produced at the Théatre Francaise last spring. It was 
severely criticised in the Revue des Deux Mondes by Jules Lemaitre. Mr. Dubout 
was offended, and sent a letter of protest to the critic, who refused to publish 
it, maintaining his right to free speech as a judge of plays, The banker has 
accordingly taken his grievance into the courts, and Paris is greatly inter- 
ested in the outcome. 


* 


Let someone try it on here. What fun! 
* * 


Lord Tennyson, says the London Sfectator, is in his ‘* Life” (Vol. IL., p. 14 
reported to have said: ‘‘I never put twos’s together in any verse of mine. 
My line is not, as often quoted: 


‘And freedom broadens slowly down 


but: 


‘And freedom slowly broadens down 


On reading this I opened my Tennyson casually, and the first piece I saw was 
‘Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere,” which contains four instances of the 
double ‘‘s,” namely: 

** Sometimes the linnet piped his song 

“*She seemed a part of joyous spring 

“ As she fled.” 

* As she swayed.’ 
The next piece is ‘‘ The Farewell,’’ which has the line 

** No more by thee my steps shall 
The next piece is ‘‘ The Beggar Maid,” which has the consecutive lines 

‘* As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

** She in her poor attire was seen.’ 
Thinking that perhaps Lord Tennyson referred to his blank verse, I turned to 
the ‘‘ Dedication of the Idyll!s,” in which | find these two lines 

“Or how should England, dreamir fhiss 


and, 


“ Till God’s love set thee at his side ag 
Lord Tennyson must, I think, have been misrepo. ced 


* 
* * 


W. S. Gilbert having passed some sather tart reflections upon the 
class of theatrical personages represented by Sir Henry Irving, the latter has 
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returned the compliment in a speech, in which he referred to Mr. Gilbert as 
‘‘in the position of the proverbial bull who, instead of getting into a china 
shop, got into an ironmongery establishment, and hurt nothing but himself.” 


* 
* * 


The late Thomas Mead made a splendid Witch in the Lyceum ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
but (writes L. F. Austin in the Sketch) he had a habit of saying ‘‘dragoon’s 
blood” instead of ‘‘ baboon’s blood.” Requested to correct this reading, he 
walked about the dressing room one evening, muttering: ‘‘Season it with a 
drag—no, bab—season it with a bag—no, »aboon’s blood.” When the line 
came in the scene, his voice rolled round the theatre this astonishing piece of 
Shakespeare: ‘‘Season it with a dragoon’s blood—said it again, by God!” 
Another time he wasa priest ina new play. Priest or ghost, or anything that 
was venerable or uncanny, he had ‘‘the figure for it” in a rarely equaled 
degree. His entrance held the house breathless; but he had clean forgotten 
his first line. The prompter made no sign, and Mead walked round the 
stage, deepening the interest of the audience with every stride. At last, per- 


ceiving that something must be said, he approached the footlights and ex- 
claimed: ‘* Here I am! It was sufficiently obvious, and yet everybody sat 


awe-struck 


ed at the 





A serious riot occur? 





-atre, Marseilles, last week, grow- 
ing out of the refusal of the municipality to grant a subvention to the theatre. 
} 


The mob howled imprecations against the municipal authorities, and many 


missiles were thrown at the gendarmes who were dispatched ‘o quell the riot- 


ing. A hundred rioters were arrested before order was restored 
* * 
Acton Davies tells another good Hope story. Here's a tip for the matinee 


girls who intend to fallin love with Anthony Hope. If you want to make 


g 

Mr. Hope cross all you have to do is to exclaim suddenly, ‘‘ Broiled Philadel- 

yhia chicken!” and if Major Pond, his manager, happens to be within earshot 
rt 

at the time he will immediately throw a cat fit. There’s a story mixed up 


with that broiled Philadelphia chicken Mr. Hope last week played one 





night stands It is true that one of these one stands was Boston, but 
that didn't help matters at all. Persons who met Mr. Hope on his way to 
3oston last Wednesday remarked how fine and hearty he was looking. And 
yet at the same hour a day later when Hope boarded the New York train to 
go to Willimantic, his next stand, he looked almost an old man. His color 
was gone, and there were circles round his eyes Whether the two recep- 


tions he had had to attend ortwelve hours of Major Pond’s consecutive con- 
versation had brought Hope to this condition none can say. But compara- 
tively speaking he looked a wreck, and no sooner was he on board the train 


iffet car and ordered an elab- 





than he and the major waylaid the waiter of a 1 








orate breakfast. Broiled Philadelphia chicken was the star attraction of the 
bill of fare, and the major, in his loudest tones, ordered that two broiled 


Philadelphians should be sacrificed at once 





ng had nothing to eat since the night before, the author and the man- 

ir meal expectantly. At the end of the first hour Mr. Hope 

red good-naturedly: ‘* Don't you think it’s about time for 

that chicken?" For answer the major hurried to the kitchen, and there was 





the making of a first-rate lect story in the sounds which emerged from 
8 ‘ & 


} 


that vicinity within the next few minutes. Presently the major came back 


looking so pleased with himself that Hope lay back in his chair and hoped 





ynce more. Another half hour passed. Again the major repaired to the 
kitchen. This time » made notes of the conversation on the back of his 
cuff. 

Ten minutes later came the waiter bearing a three-foot tray. Hope’s eyes 


were dancing, the major smacked his lips as he grabbed the carving knife 
ce 


Just then from the end of the car the conductor cried: ** Willimantic 


Surely the parting between the Princess Flavia and Rassendell was a mere 


farce comedy to Hope's adieu to that chicken. His first impulse was to seize 
a drumstick and to run, but the major restrained him 

The manager's practiced eye had noticed a crowd of Willimantic belles 
on the platform intent upon catching a glimpse of Hope gratis. It would 


never do for his star to make his début in Willimantic drumstick in hand. 
So, gently but firmly, he persuaded Hope to renonnce the chicken’s leg in 
favor of his satchel. Hope, however, as he left the car, had the good taste 
eath. 

On the platform the major met the waiter, who thrust the bill into his 





to do his swearing under his br 


hand. The major stamped on it and said he’d see him in Philadelphia first. 
Neither of them had had one mouthful, and he was going to report the matter 
to Chauncey Depew. 

It may interest Mr. Hope to know, however, that as soon as the train 
started two drummers bought his chicken at an advance on regular rates, and 
one of them, with a gallantry worthy of the ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues” hero himself, 
had the wishbone of Mr. Hope's chicken polished, and presented it to his 
sweetheart as a souvenir. 


* ¥ 


‘Elise Polko, a German writer, tells a touching story in connection with 





‘Der Wanderer’ and ‘ Ach, wie ist’s Méglich,’ two Thuringian songs known all 
the world over. ‘Der Wanderer’ was composed in 1837, by Friderich 
Briickner, father of Oscar Briickner, the 'cellist, and ‘ Ach, wie ist’s Méglich 
was the composition of Briickner’s friend, Kantor Johann Ludwig Bohner, 
both of Erfurt. 

‘*In May, 1849, Wagner had to make his escape from Dresden, and he 
arrived at Erfurt on his way to Paris, to be conducted across the frontier by 
Briickner and Béhner. As he was being accompanied through the streets in 
the moonlight, he stopped suddenly to listen to some female voices singing 


‘Ach, wie ist’s Méglich,’ and to the horror of his friends would not budge 
until he had heard the last note ‘I know the melody,’ he said It is sung 
utiful parting song. | 





everywhere. Let me hear every line. What a 
wish I had composed it!’ 
‘‘ As he took his seat in the closed vehicle that was waiting impatiently 


take him further on his journey, a soft voice started ‘The Wanderer 


to 


Wenn } en Wand'’rer frage 
W willst d 
And all joined in the refrain, 
: Nach Hause, na Hause 
But at the last line, 
Hab’ Keine Heimat n 


A choking voice called out ‘Da Caps 




















) Then the horses started, and as the 
party passed out into the moonlight, and that lament, ‘Hab’ Keine Heimat 
mehr" (as ‘I have no home now’) became fainter and fainter, the lonely fugi- 
tive buried his face in the cushions and wept bitterly.” 

- 

* * 

When ladies wore their ‘‘topknots ridiculously high, it occurred to 
Rowland Hill to admonish them from the pulpit, and he did it by means of 
the words, ‘‘ Topknot, come down,” which he ev lved from Matthew xxiv. 
17: ‘‘Let him which is on the housetop not come down It was almost as 
bad as Swift’s uniquely brief discourse on the xt, He that giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord ‘* My friends.” said the dean. as he closed 
the book, ‘‘If you approve of the security, down with the dust 

o 

* + 

Miss Nella Bergen, whose name has been mentioned in connection with 
the troubles in the De Wolf Hopper Opera Company, will leave the cast of 
‘El Capitan ” shortly to take the leading role in Sousa’s new opera The 
Bride Elect.’ 

* - + 
Wilson Barrett passed through the city last week on his way to Australia 
* . * 

In the current Aevue des Deux Vonde is an extremely interesting article 
on the letters f Prospe Me ( IX e Di t S very delicate 
and pleasing style that letter writing, which former] ynstituted the charm 
of French literature, is nowa lost art There is not! ng w, he says, t« 
contrast with the letters of Sevigne or of Voltair« Letters that please now 
do not please as letters it for some ther ause Those of Ge ree Sand, 
for instance, pleased because of their scandalous character ‘Those of 
Victor Hugo are remarkable int I sig cance 4 
these letters have a common character, namely, that the writer is the sole 
hero. Victor Hugo speaks only of himself, of his novels, &« The corre- 
sponden e of Merimée alone is the ex epti I tX this general rule of the 
decadence of letter writing Merimeés ved to write letters, and his leisure 
and independenc e gave hin an opp rtunity t put his best jualities into 
them, his originality of mind, his turn for irony, his art of story telling, his 
sobriety and justice of style; and besides, som: ialities which do not appear 
in his books—‘‘a variety, an abandonment, a simplicity and a naturalness 
which do not seem the result of work and of eff mée of the 
‘Letters to Panizzi sa skeptic i i \ Ss i dry heart 
He writes letters full of subtle worldliness to emperors 

‘‘ There is in Merimée an ingenious man of the world, fertile in resources 
for all kinds of futilities, organizer of charades for the usage of kings and 
queens. His advice in the matte A tume ball is good, as he is one of 
those who see the color of a dress and the shape of a hat and v the dress 
and hat harmonize with the beauty of the wearer _ * * Women ap- 
preciate in him the talent that he as of saying with infinite ] teness and 
decency perfectly frightful things "' S But amids s seen that 
shade of delicate sensibility, of pretty ma ¢ € nd of melan- 
choly which constitutes the charm of Merimée’s letters which are addressed 
to women ynversation is ipossible witl womert *_ * * We 
don't care to carry epistolary correspondence t erfection except to give 
hem homage. * * * More than the I we say, wet k the manner 
to say them, we are never delicate « ivh Less occupied than we by the 
exigencies of exterior life, women have a taste for the problems of the soul 
We make in their honor a review of rown sentiments, and we analyze them 
in order to explain them, for so great is the essential difference between us 
that on almost all points their manner of thinking and of feeling is different 
from ours. * * * This sensibility awakens at our recital, andtheir pity 
awakes as soon as they divine a sorrow which watts consolation They are 
never so near loving us as then 

The romantic and sentimental elen Me ée’s « acter appears in 

The Letters to an Unknown Here he is fine and subtle, just as he was 
positive and grave in other ol his letters I a weve! 1 his con Pp 
cated charactet He isa skepti by disp sition, essential y irreligious, and 
has unreserved contempt for humanity but his skepticism is pure ly intel 
lectual It does not descend from the head to the heart Sensibility is left 
intact.” It is this conflict which constitutes Merimée’s weakness of cha 
acter ‘‘He admires in others the energy which he lacks He searches 
approbation from others. ‘I never wrote for the public,’ he says always fo 
some one person. I cannot work because there is no one to work for 

Merimée put all his subtle and contradictory qualities into his letters, and 


he had the leisure to do it Now literature is a means of livelihood. and 


letter writing is impossible ‘*The same causes which put conversation to 
flight and eliminated politeness have killed letter writing It is a case of the 
universal lack of sociability of to-day. People pass each other by without 
recognition, without sympathy, without love. The exigencies of profession 
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suppress the duties of humanity. The necessities of life suppress the true 
reasons for living. We have romances and learned men, financiers and 
jnventors, men of letters, men of sport, politicians, but we have lost even 
the notion of what was formerly called a good fellow.” 


In the excellently edited ‘‘ Saturday Review of Books and Art” of the 
Times there is a story by Mrs. Sherwood about Bernhardt, Coquelin and 
others. I extract this forcomment: 

‘‘It was in 1880 that I saw Sarah Bernhardt on her first visit to America. 
She was met at the theatre by a most superb and attentive audience. This 
modern Parisienne, born for Frou Frou and Marguerite Gautier, made a 
lamentable failure in Phédre. That masterpiece of Racine was too large for 
her. Even her poetic admirer William Winter declared that there was 
neither ‘‘ majesty nor tenderness in her impersonation, and that the nameless 
agonies of self-contempt, the remorse for degrading and remorseless sin she 
did not feel.” 

Mr. Winter may be poetic; he writes and publishes volumes of poetry, 
but he was never an admirer of Sarah’s. He hates her; he reviled her not only 
as Phedre, but in every part she played here. Tobesure, he may not under- 
stand her speech; few dramatic critics on the daily press know French; but 
even if Mr. Winter did it would not matter, for he dislikes Sarah. With that 
keen critical faculty born in the first half of the century he has never been 
able to disengage his judgment of the artist from the contempt he bears the 
characters she interprets. Besides, Mr. Winter never had critical eyes for 
anyone on the stage but Ada Rehan; even Duse did not reach her asthmatic 


flights of genius. 


You can’t stop Mrs. Potter when she starts in. The cables last Sunday 
bore this weighty news: 

‘I did not expect to set the Thames on fire when Icame to London,” Mrs. 
Potter said, ‘‘butI am greatly gratified by my success. In my ten years on 
the stage I have earned enough for living in comfort the rest of my life, and 
I do not fancy risking any of my money on new theatrical ventures. Offers 
have been made me for a tour of the provinces, but I have declined them for 
the present, though I may make a provincial tour in the spring. I am glad to 
be one of the few American actresses who has gained a position on the Lon- 
don stage—I believe Mary Anderson, Miss Rehan and myself are the only 
ones. Ten years ago, when I entered the profession, I determined to achieve 
a reputation overreaching the borders of the United States, and I think I may 
say without boasting that I have in some measure succeeded.” 

Speaking of the audiences of different nationalities, Mrs. Potter said: 

‘‘London playgoers are the least cosmopolitan and the least appreciative 
of any in the world. In the United States we have contingents of Germans, 
of French, of Italians and of English, so that all phases of life are understood 
and appreciated. In England there are only the British, and they are slow to 
understand any life except their own, so that a play like ‘ Francillon,’ deal- 
ing with French conditions, fails to be understood as it would be in other 
countries. 

‘‘ All things considered, I am satisfied with my Londonsuccess. As for the 
theatrical profession, my only regret isthat I did not adopt it twenty years ago 
instead of ten. I might prefer to be a painter or a writer, but for a woman 
to do some sort of work, make some sort of a career, is better than daw- 
dling in society. Andthe temptations of this life are less than those of a 
society woman, for we work too hard and there is no time to think of other 
things. And when letters come to me, like one I had to-day, written on a 
drumhead at Fort Lockhart, where they are fighting the Indians, thanking 
me for the pleasure my work has given the writer, and when I think of the 
many friends worth knowing I have met throughout the world, whom I would 
not have known under other circumstances, I am sure that the compensations 


of the profession outweigh its trials.’ 


Those ladies who find MacMonnies’ Bacchante indecent usually read Lydia 
Pinkham’s delicious little idylls of disease 1n the daily newspaper with eager- 


ness. 


‘he new ‘‘ Fascinating Calvé” ad. in the papers is a cross-eyed terror. 
Calvé always did feel strong after partaking of Grau’s Salary Componnd. 





‘‘Hast thou lyric eyes? Prayest thou, thy countenance to the Occident, 
every evening to Satan, after thou hast carcfully washed thy hands? Knowest 
thou the weird wonder of a gloaming? Dost ma~k that we are living—in a 
time ? Now then sit thee down and dedicate to me an hour. I will kiss thy 
hands, for I am thankful.” 

These words are from the preface of a very peculiar book, remarkable for 
its choice of words, by a young Frenchman who evidently has been feeding 
on Verlaine, Maeterlinck, Mallarmé and Sar Peledan till he has outgrown 
them. His earlier works were published by the Artistic Association Outa- 
maro, and comprise a series of poems, ‘‘Soie"; a novel, ‘‘ La Civette,” and 
But to the book before us. 


some essays, ‘‘ Les Rats. 


LONDON AT LARGE. 


By GEORGE ALLEN. 


66 HE LIARS,” Henry Arthur Jones’ new comedy, with Charles Wyndham, 

Mary Moore, Irene Vanborough and Sarah and Cynthia Brooke in the 
cast, is having a phenomenal success at the Criterion. To attempt to ana- 
lyze the thing is like testing a house of jack-straws; you must acceptits utter 
farcical absurdity. ‘‘ All that is understood,” as Lady Jessica says, when told 
she is a fool. 

‘* Above all things, tell no untruth—no, not in trifles; the custom of it is 
naughty,” is the motive that is written on the playbills and writ large over 
the morale of the farce. Perhaps that is what makes it a farce. However, 
the Baronet and Peer’s daughters and African heroes discuss this maxim, 
tempered by reflections on the expediency of indescretion in atent onalawnin 
the Thames valley, in a private sitting room atthe Star and Garter, in Lady 
Rosamond’s drawing room, Cadogan Gardens, and in Sir Christopher Deer- 
ing’s room, Victoria street. 

To leave out of the question whether a vulgar account of facts as they are is 
better than ‘‘ an idealized statement of things, as they should be,” to quote Sir 
Christopher, and ignoring the rather large subject of private or public polygamy 
one is still confronted by the question of equal disadvantages in the above men- 
tioned matrimonial arrangements. So you can at once see that comedy, as 
Mr. Jones understands it, is a mirage of massive problems; but I must do him 
the justice to say that if his circumstances are impossible yet his characters 
talk in a remarkable realistic manner—they are the ‘‘liars,” you know. 
Falkner, the African hero, the man of courage, of integrity, whom 
‘‘England delights to honor’’—Falkner takes a fancy to Mr. Gilbert Napean’s 
wife. 


‘‘But,”’ says their friend Sir Christopher, ‘‘ my dear, ol 1 


Ow, Go you 
realize that it means the ruination of your career—think of the scandal.” 

‘*T do not care,” answers the hero; ‘‘I love her.” 

‘‘And then” insists the friend, ‘‘on the other hand she may keep you 
dangling on in a flirtation for years; you may lose all and gain—nothing.”’ 

‘*Mine is not a physical passion,” roars the hero. 

‘* Just so, but Lady Jessica may possibly not love you after all,” remarks 
Sir Kit. 

‘¢But she will, she will, I will make her love me. I sha// win her,” the 
hero bellows. 

Ho! ho! Step up, ladies ani gentlemen, and see the Lover of all Time. 
His is not a ‘‘ physical passion,”’ oh dear no! 
and bend the universe to possess and control, todamn if need be, any woman 


Yet he would implore and weep 


he is pleased to—‘‘ love.” 

Well, well, we need not make a fuss about it, the women are just as bad, 
only they haven't our charces, poor dears. They might say with Sir Christo- 
pher, ‘‘ We're not a bit better than our neighbors, you know; but I will say 
this for us that we at least pretend that we are.’ 


There wasn'ta plain looking woman on the stage; Cynthia Brooke is con- 
sidered a beauty, and both Irene Vanborough and Sarah Brooke have fas- 
cinating faces. In fact, I consider them better looking than Cynthia Brooke, 
as she is very expressionless. Irene Vanborough is bewitching in her yellow 
gown in the tent scene, but Sarah Brooke is out and out the most charming 
woman on the stage in London. She is small, dark, exquisite, one of the few 
actresses who speaks and looks like a lady. There was nothing stagey in her 
aristocracy, and her playing was as dainty and perfect as herself. There is 
a fine future for Sarah Brooke 


The autumn exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colors was 
opened at the galleries on Piccadilly on October 20. One of the first paint- 
ings you notice is C. N. Kennedy's ‘‘Ship of the Armada,” with its pure 
English colors of opal and gray veiled in white. 

How different, how Munich-esque is Julius Olsson’s ‘‘Siren’s Pool” that 
hangs near with its green and blue and glitter of salmon! There isa fine bit 
of London, a view from the Church of St. Magnus the Martyr, by George 
Thompson. It makes London though tooforeign, too white; ittakes from it 
its own charm of bronze nebulousness to give it the pallor of France and the 
passionate sky of the South; a lie is, however, not necessarily a wrong thing, 
it may be a fine originality and worth more than many truths. No. 35 is 
Mme. Henriette Ronner’s ‘‘ Indolence.” 

‘« Speak of the cats,” said the artist who was with me 

‘* Well, speak of the cats.” The technic is excellent, the scheme of color 
charming in its fawn and steel, the characterization naturally perfect—but 
why cats? Of course it brings up the old argument that subject matter is 
immaterial, the style everything. Is it? We each feel that in our own art it 
is the very Alpha and Omega of seriousness, but in another—well, cats leave 
me cold. George Edward has a very effective ‘‘ Spirit of the North,” decora- 
tive of course. By the way, did you ever notice that when an English artist 
paints a picture of this class he gives the woman such a high bred natural 
beauty that their position positively seems improper? Take the ‘Spirit of 
the North,” for instance. She looks like a duchess, and this society air for 
a nude woman sitting on an iceberg seems a trifle immodest, you know. 

Van der Wayden has a most lovely water scene, ‘‘ Etaples—Evening.” 
Now that is art! What art exactly means—who knows ?—but this brings the 
same feeling in miniature that draws tears to your eyes as you stand before 
the grave perfection of some of Valesquez’s portraits. There is a notable 
sketch by John S. Sargeant, ‘‘ Egyptian Indigo Dyers,” with a virile strength 
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in the three figures that puts the pretty sentimentality of the surrounding 
paintings to shame. 

In the east gallery you are delighted by a collection of really fine pictures, 
among these Arthur Wardel’s ‘‘ My Lady’s Pets.” Some Prince Charlie dogs 
on yellow satin and green velvetcushions. Don't reproach me about subject, 
I know they are really not much superior to cats, but nevertheless Prince 
Charlies always have a sort of human aspect. One meets them so often in 


the carriages and boudoirs of dear old maiden ladies that one really begins 


to consider them seriously as the progeny of spinsters. 


* 
* * 


They are playing Offenbach’s ‘‘La Perichole”’ at the Garrick now, with 
Florence St. John in the title role. Itis a dress show! With that my ideas 
of ‘*La Perichole” falter and fail. How write of anything that does not 
interest you, of silly, smiling women, of cheap music, of paltry plots. Are 
there people who can write of what does not interest them, does not appeal 
tothem? Are they geniuses? Is it not rather better to incline to the pedes- 
talism of the individual, to—frankly never do anything that does not please 
yourself Most of the crimes in this world have been primarily produced by 


forcing someone into antagonistic circumstances. Think it out! 


‘ 
* * 


‘‘The Children of the King.” a translation of Ernest Rosmer’s ‘‘ Kénigs- 
kinder,” by Carl Armbrus‘er, the music by Engelbert Humperdinck, was 
>, 5 


given its first performance at the Court Theatre on October 1: Don’t expect 





for a moment that I am going to tell you the plot. Youcanreadit in German 
s os t 


or you can see the play, or you can find the story told in some other review. 


It is all the same so long as I have not to write anything I find stale In 
writing one usually discovers the kernel of some personal experience and the 
shell is tossed away forever. This is not original, it is Ibsen, but I assure you 


it is none the less worthy on that account 





First of all the surroundings of the play are very lovely, the theatre has 
been newly decorated, and it is pleasing to listen egory of life and 
music and love in surroundings of pale green silk and saffron brocade 
Surroundings are much, surroundings are everything, except for those 
crystal moments that come so seldom that all life is spent in the memory 
and hope of them. Then the play was written by a German; you feel that 





at once, when first one flower of thought and then another comes like a snow 
drop above the frozen English. Great Heavens! there are sdeas in it, and 
how that glitters against the awful, the frigid, the mummy pantomime that 
} 


makes modern British drama, It is always a harrowing wonder to me that 


Shakespeare draws in aviare, really, to their music-halled 





souls, but then caviare 1 and expensive. 


* * 

The prince, the artist, ‘‘exchanges royalty for manhood,” leaving his king- 
dom for his Wanderjahre, and after toil and peril finds ararely known delight, 
that life is for itself desirable’ Love. He laughs a 
little at Love at first. Love is so shy, yet vital withal; 
for she asks him if he is ‘‘ brave aster 1 it ask—but 





f 


fore him crowned 





you—so ins so simple, so be 





owers and dew, and 


with fl canopied by clusters of perfumed Linden blossoms. 

‘So—fair, so surpassingly lovely. Oh, how éeautif/u/ you are! 

But when they will go away to the kingdom and the crowning and the joy 
P, 5 P 5 d 


witchcraft binds Love; she has no strength to follow the artist’s path; she 
falters, he taunts her with weakness, revile 


parting, and breaking from her hands, he 





‘Come back to me, oh come—back to me!" she cries. Ah 


of despair! 





‘Come back to me! God! when will all voices be silent of 
Then Love in the torture of grief would blight all the world 








Nature only seem real. When love's meaning lends light to our eyes to see and 
grace to hearts for belief, then comes the most exquisite suggestion. It is 
the Minstrel; it is Music who sets Love free; Music gives Love bravery, de- 
stroys all spells, breaks all bonds, makes all equality that of deed : nd aspira- 
tion by its Beauty-conquering difficulty and by its pure interpretation, teach- 
ing that we are indeed ‘Children of the King” and Free 

Of course the way Humperdinck’s music was played at the Court altered 


that very clever and modern score to a mere distant, sweet accompanimen 


to avery lovely thought It could not for a moment be taken seriously 
musically. Cissie Loftus is the Goose Girl (Love) and you feel that the stage 


flattery is almost true; you know that revulsion when the her: 


vagant compliments to a bedizened Frauenzimmer. 


pays extra- 


Martin Harvey is the Prince and the part of the Minstrel was taken by 
Dion Boucicault. Herbert Ross and Fred Thorne bring out the quite Eliza- 


bethean humor of the Broom-binder and the Wood-cutter very nicely. 


* . * 
They are having at present on Bond street an exhibition of selected 
pictures from the Paris Salons of 1897 The chief attraction, the one that is 
advertised by sandwich men, is Prof. G. Gosso’s ‘' Last Rendezvous—Don 


Juan Three nude women half crouch, half lie on a coffin to laugh down at 


the dead face of a man; another woman scatters rose leaves at his feet. The 
flesh tints are exquisite, the figures supple with life, especially the dark 
woman who bends ghoulishly close to the corpse—ghoulishly and with tears. 
Still, well done as it is you turn from it witha little gritting of the teeth; it is 
all so vulgar—licentiousness is merely a mental pose. 

The gem of the whole collection is undoubtedly ‘‘Glauke and Thaleia,”’ 
by P. A. Laurens. These two water sprites in the green and blue light of 
cave and sea suggest Bécklin, but the mood is unlike; there is something so 
chaste in its pure coolness, something so grave in the proud, wistful faces. 
There is an interesting allegory by Henri Cain, ‘‘Gold Triumphant and Its 
Victims.” A man sharing a red car with a peacock, drawn by masses of 


Above is the glitter of a terrible sun, 


harrowed people, principally women 


but there is darkness over all the faces. Near this is a small but hideous por- 


trait of the Princess de Chimay, an exaggeration of ugliness of all that is 


pretty; and there is an exceedingly delicate pastel by F. Millet, the ** Nut 
Gatherers,” so fine and subtle that your memory of it is as clear cut asa 
cameo. 
> 
* . 


On November 1 Her Majesty's Theatre will be opened 


by Sydney Grundy, and 





Shrew On November 6 the dramatized version 
of J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ Little Minister” will be brought out at The Haymarket, and 
next Monday Mr. George Alexander will open at the St. James with R. ¢ 


Carton’s ‘‘ Tree of Knowledge The * Fanatic a new and mad play, wit! 
flings at temperance, by John T. Day, has just been given its first hearing a 
the Strand; the titles of the acts give an idea of its genre Act lL The 


Beginning of It. Act Il. The Humor of It. Act III. The Pity of It. Act 
Ill. The End of It 


Olga Nethersole is coming to London, and will open at the Metropole, Cam- 
berwell, in the ‘‘ Lady of the Camelias ” and rou Frou 
° 
There is certainly much to do in the next six weeks, for beyond this the 


Grafton Galleries open to-day with Whistler, Tadema, Herkomer, Watts, and 


Orchardson, and Susan Strong will sing in the afternoon Isolde’s ‘* Liebestod 
at the Wagner concert in Queen’s Hal 

Oh, the names announced for the best art! Don't y eel already the 
shuddering delight of s« 1? Hans Richter, Eduard Grieg, Engelbert 





Humperdinck, Moritz Moskowski, Richard Strauss, Felix Mottl Charles 





Lamoureux, Eugen d’Albert, Charles Gregorowitsch, Frederick Lamond 
Clotilde Kleeberg, Gabrilowitsch rederick Dawso1 Bri Steindel, Mar 
cella Pregi, Rita Elandi, Madame Gulbranson. Oh, where will I stop ? 


eT Me is, ie, ee, ie se, ss. Ps. 
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The Stage Abroad. 

é ‘ 


fee 
bt opening of the Théatre Antoine has excited attention wherever there 
al 


. hls 
t 


-e lovers of drama or of dramatic literature And now that the pu 


























} | 
knows what is to be expected in that theatre the question whether the new 
theatre would filla want or wi merely obtain a success of curiosity may 
be said to be decided. The experience gained since the opening night shows 
that the Théatre Antoine forms a well justified and living factor in the stage 
life of Paris. The public comes in large numbers and representatives of the 
highest circles flock to the Boulevard Strasb The little theatre was 
filled every evening to the last seat, with a1 ence who listened intelli- 
gently to all the the literature, and it can be said that it is 
to-day one of the alked a t 

M. Antoine, after the collay f his pre is undertaking became the mat 
ager of the Odéon the se rheéatre | il 11S was intended 
to be atraining s It was tt That purpose t was totorm 
a bridge yetween the Cons Vat \ ( the 4 lie |] i 11S But M 

rine, with some clear and practical persor meé the ea that there 
Oo ight tovea Pp ic¢ t Vy tor ersons Dp S¢ ict ru t te pe TS‘ : 
of promise in literature Wit st ght I i he resolved to en 
ploy V ing actors i Vi ny a n¢ pieces t i n stra of the 
Odéon was in the hands of M. Gali \ A ai ot fav the plan of the 
€ mer rhe press ar ther nflue es lI1KeWwIlst nter Antoine 
folded his tents on the left bank of the Seine He « ave kept his con- 
cession for the Odéon much ye! twas profitable al e! position 
yet he gave it up in order to be free to devote himself t se! e of eas 
which he recognized were just And by the logical following it of these 
ideas he has become what he is to-day for the dramat literature and the 
dramatic art of all civilized countries 

Antoine’s experience at the Odéon taught him that for a consistent work 
it was necessary to have a permanent stags ind so when he took up 
his pilgrim’s staff he was filled with one thought ive a theatre, a re 
theatre, however small, for himself Fortune favored him, for there stood in 
the middle of the city a little house made, we may say, for $s purp~ses, the 
Menus Plasirs, the little house in which the Theatre Libre, and later 
L’CEuvre, fought some of the greatest battles Chere it s that for the 
first and last time the ‘‘Eleu,” of Villiers de l'Isle Adam, was played. Of 
this theatre André Antoine is now the director, and he has been followed by 
the nucleus of the corps of actors whom he had gathered about him in I 
earlier days. Around him, too, have grouped the dramatic authors of the 
Théatre Libre, who to-day have become the most popular and the most suc- 


cessful in Paris 


The Théatre Antoine, as our readers know, was opened with the ** Blanch- 








ette’”’ of Brieux, and the ‘‘ Bonbonroche” of Courteline 

All art loving circles, domestic or foreign, look with hope to the erection 
of this theatre. And most of all the dramatic poet, for Antoine has his ideas 
about a reformation of dramatic literature, and these ideas he has not ex- 


hausted. On the other hand, he has worked out a plan about which further 


details will be given. 
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17 RUE Dk LONDRES, Brussels, Oct. 26, 1897. 


HE musical season in Brussels has begun in earnest 

and promises to be an interesting one. The opera 
opened September 1 with 
was not a brilliant one, in spite of the début of Mlle. 


Ganne, from the Opéra in Paris. I have not yet heard 


her myself, but the critics say little in praise of her Mar- | 


guerite. M. Imbert de la Tour was taken suddenly ill 
and at the last moment he was replaced by Mr. Moisson, 
second tenor, a singer far too inexperienced to have at- 
tempted such a role as Faust. His intentions were no 


“Faust,” but the performance | 


doubt of the best, but the exactions of the role were far | 


beyond his capabilities, so that the result was a decidedly 
provincial Faust, very far removed from our ideal. Mr. 
Seguin, always the same excellent artist, is justly appre- 
ciated in Brussels. His Mephistopheles was remarkably 
fine and won him a well merited ovation from the audi- 
ence, which was largely composed of strangers in town 
for the last days of the Exposition. 


“Carmen” was given, Mlle. Gianoli 


The second night 
in the title role, with Mr. Bonnard as Don José. 
The following week “Romeo 
Mme. Landouzy, 


It was 
a really fine performance. 
and Juliette,’ Mlle. Mastio as Juliette 
with her pretty timbre of voice and easy vocalization, 
made her first appearance this year in “La Fille du Régi- 
ment.” “Lohengrin” followed, but the artists were not 
equal to their task, although each had something of merit 
and in certain parts were good, but as a whole it was not 
Thus far there has been nothing brilliant at 
things. 


successful. 
the opera, but we are promised some good 
“Hansel und Gretel,”’ ‘“Messidor,” by Zola and Bruneau; 
“Herodiade,” ‘“Walktire,” 
brought out again, as well as “Fervaal” and 
hauser.” It is said that Van Dyk will be heard, also Mlle. 


Brema and Madame Mottl. 


Die Meistersingers,” are to be 
“Tann- 


Last evening a gala performance of “Aida” was given | 


under the auspices of the exposition committee, at 
which His Majesty the King was present, also H. R. H. 
the Princess Clementine and H. R. H. 

When they retired at the 
enthusiasm, the audience rose and the royal 


the “ Brabancgonne,” 


Albert. close 


much 
party withdrew to the 
the national hymn, amid much waving of handkerchiefs. 


strains of 


Prince | 
there was | 


The performances for this week are “Manon,” “Mignon,” | 


Pécheurs de Perles,” “Les Deux Billets,” “Et Myosotis,” 
“Les Huguenots,” “Barbier de Seville’ and “Herodiade.” 
The first popular concert under the direction of Mr. 
Dupont was 
in the Salle des Fetes, at the Exposition, and was 
The pro- 


Joseph given on 
2 FP. Na, 
entirely devoted to the works of Saint-Saéns. 


gram was as follows: 


Marche du Synode de l’opéra Henri VIII 
La Lyre et la Harpe. 
Pieces d’Orgne (interpreties par l’auteur). 
l'roisieme Symphonie (in C minor). 
(Premiére execution.) 
“La Lyre et la Harpe” is an ode for soli, chorus, organ 
ind orchestra, written to the words of a poem by Victor 
Hugo, and although given in England twenty years ago, 
had never been heard here. It is a charming and graceful 
composition, but cannot be numbered among the most 
powerful of his works. The solos were well sung by 
Mmes Soetens-Flament; 


gnet and 


Chrétién, Vaguet, 
\uguez, the latter being especially worthy of 
mention. The part for organ was played by the com 


oser himself, with fine sentiment and interpretation. 


p 
Mr. Dupont directed this selection, which he had care 
fully prepared. Mr. Saint-Saéns directed the symphony, 


which is a work of quite a different character, where the 


Sunday, October Io, at | 


| proved a treat. The 


compositions, some of them given for the first time here, 
“Rhapsodies sur des Cantiques 
Bretons,” for organ (a favorite instrument of Saint- 
Saéns), are bright and picturesque, and were played with 
a firmness of rhythm rarely equalled. Still, as organist 
Saint-Saéns is not among the first. There is a lack of 
smoothness in his playing which proves him not a 
thorough master of the instrument. Yet there is much to 
admire. An organ recital was given also at the Exposi 
tion by Saint-Saéns on Thursday afternoon, October 15, 
but there were few there, and the audience was cold. It 
was not successful. 

The first Ysaye concert took place Sunday afternoon, 
October 24, at the Alhambra Theatre. Ysaye played the 
two concertos that he will give during his tour in Amer- 
ica. They were both exquisitely played. I was fortunate 
enough to go to the rehearsal on Saturday afternoon, so 
that I heard a very perfect performance of the two con- 
certos, but Sunday at the concert Ysaye was taken sud- 
denly ill while playing the Mozart concerto, so that it 
was interrupted. Happily he so far recovered himself as 
to be able to play the Bach concerto admirably. The 
Bach was wonderfully well interpreted, the adagio es- 
pecially was superb. The Mozart concerto was less in- 
teresting and is hardly worthy of resuscitation; it has 
only recently been recognized as one of the authentic 
works of the great master. Ysaye was recalled again and 
again with almost wild enthusiasm. It was his last ap- 
pearance before going to America. His loss will be 
sincerely felt here this winter. The symphony by Franck 
was very fine. It is a work of deep interest, being pro 
found as well as poetic, and was well played. Mr. Leon 
Jehin led the orchestra and received a cordial welcome 
from the Brussels public, who have not seen him for ten 
years, when he was a leader of the orchestra at the Théa- 
The rest of the program was also 
Three hours in a 


tre de la Monnaie. 
interesting, but it was far too long. 
stuffy theatre on a warm afternoon is too much of a good 


thing. The program was: 


Symphonie in D minor............... SVedscceadeeetanawodeds 

Concerto (No. 6, in E flat major, for violin and orchestra) Mozar 
Exécuti par M. Eugéne Ysaye 

Fantaisie sur deux airs populaires Angevins... 

3allade pour quatuor d’Orchestra................ oesees 

Concerto (No. 2) in E major, for violin and orchestra... 
Exécuti par M. Eugéne Ysaye 

Humoresque...... -Transcription pour orchestre par Paul Gilson 

(Premiére execution). 


....Leken 


. Degreef 


Bach 


e6edeeuense Jehin 


Marche Jubilaire.............. “a ‘ 

There was a séance of exceptional interest at the Artistic 
and Literary Club Friday evening, October 22. Mr 
Pugno, the famous pianist, who is also going to America 
this year, played, together with Ysaye, the sonata in F 
minor, by Bach; sonata in A major, No. 17, Mozart, and 
the “Sonata a Kreutzer,” Beethoven. It was a rare delight 
to hear those two great artists together. The Mozart 
sonata was especially well played, and the entire evening 
was one of great interest. Both artists scored a colossal 
success. 

Little Belgium will be well represented in America this 
winter. Ysaye and Thomson, violinists; Gérardy, ’cellist; 
Mlle. Alice Verlet ,pupil of Madame Moriani, whose great 
success last year in America is well known, and Madame 
Dyna Beumer. 


Trouble in the United States Marine Band. 
Dg eee FANCIULLI, of the United States Marine 


Band at Washington, has been displaced in favor o 
Bandmaster Zimmerman, of the United States 
Academy, at Annapolis. Professor Fanciulli enlisted in the 
Marine Corps five years ago, and his term expires on the 
31st of the present month, but it was generaily believed 
that the professor would be permitted to re-enlist, and thus 
continue to direct the famous organization. 

Colonel Heywood, of the Marine Corps, recommended to 


Nava’ 


| the Secretary of the Navy that he should not be permitted 


| to again enlist with the idea of holding his old position, 


stating that Professor Fanciulli did not understand the man- 
agement of his men and was unable to maintain discipline 
among the members of the band. 

The trouble seems to have begun last May in regard to 


the music for Decoration Day. ‘The officers of the Marine 


| Corps claim that Professor Fanciulli did not dispiay a 


MM. Ver- | 


proper amount of respect toward them, while Prof. F. 


| claims that some of the officers did not address him in the 


composer has had a very high ideal, aiming at true great- | 


ness and in parts succeeding. The conclusion especially 
is impressive in its eloquence, and as a whole it is a work 
of the highest merit. It was a happy inspiration on the 
part of Mr. Dupont to devote the entire concert to the 
works of Saint-Saéns, which have met with deserved 
success in France, but have been little heard in Belgium. 
It is true that the music of Saint-Saéns appeals more to 


real musicians than to the mass of concertgoers, and these 





courteous manner usual between gentlemen. He declined 
to change the music and was ordered to report at the bar- 
racks under arrest. Afterward he was court martialed and 
dismissed, but the Acting Secretary of the Navy at that 
time, after reviewing the finding of the court, decided the 
punishment was too severe. 

Another story is that the officers of the Marine Corps do 
not look with favor upon Professor Fanciulli’s efforts to 
have Congress make the director of the band rank witha 
commissioned officer. His bill now before Congress is 
being favorably considered, and it is said may have some- 
thing to do with his retirement. 

Professor Fanciulli took the leadership of the Marine 
Band upon the resignation of John Philip Sousa, who was | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


idolized by the people then as now. He immediately began 
giving concerts of classical music which have proved very 
popular and acceptable, and he has developed into a most 
capable leader. 

The War Department have also countermanded the order 
revoking permission for the band to play at the Chicago 
horse show and it will be permitted to fulfill its contract. 
Hereafter, however, the band will not be allowed to play in 
any city except at Government functions, and will not be 
permitted to tourthe country. It is expected that this will 
result in many of the men refusing to re-enlist as it will keep 
the pay down to such a small sum, but the officials consid- 
ered this necessary on account of the many complaints from 
the labor unions throughout the country. 

There may be some trouble yet at Chicago about the 
band’s playing, as the contract signed distinctly provides 
that Professor Fanciulli shall conduct the band in person. 
Should they decline to accept the substitution of Mr. Zim- 
merman, the management of the horse show may decline 
the services of the band without Professor Fanciulli. 

His friends are already at work planning to give him a 
substantial testimonial of some sort. He was always 
one of the first to volunteer for charitable affairs, and would 
never accept anything for his services. 

3andmaster Zimmerman is well known in Washington 
by naval and Marine Corps officers, having been connected 
with the Naval Academy band since 1883, first as a musi- 
cian, and upon the retirement of Bandmaster Schoff he 
succeeded him to the leadership. 

He is about thirty-eight years of age and is nearly 6 
feet in height. He is known throughout the service asa 
strict disciplinarian. 

Zimmerman is not an enlisted man, as the band at the 
Naval Academy is only partially supported by appropria 
tion of Congress, the remainder being made up by contri- 
butions of the cadets. It will be necessary for him to 
formally enlist as a marine before he can assume the leader- 
ship of the band. 

Death of a French Composer. —The 
death of Edouard Marie Ernest Deldevez, the well-known 


Paris, November 6 


composer of operas and ballets, is announced. He was born 
in 1817. 
Concert at the Froehlich School.—The 


Froehlich School of Music took part in a concert which was 


pupils of the 


given on Thursday evening, November 4, in the Y. M. C. 
A. Hallon 125th street. A string orchestra, under the able 
direction of Mr. S. Froehlich, and composed of the students 
of the school, played several difficult selections with good 
ensemble and excellent precision. Mr. M. Bernstein, 
Miss Pauline Brintzinger, Lilly Meyer, Selma and Josie 
Froehlich were heard in piano solos. Miss M. Moore, a 
talented young violinist, played the ‘‘ Habanera”’ from ‘*‘ Car- 

l 


men” with fine technic. The violin work of another pup'l, 
Miss Marie Henry, was noteworthy for the brilliancy of her 


Mr. Melvin McLaury, who has a rich, full voice of 


style. 
mellow quality, sang ‘‘ Where the Lindens Bloom,” by 
Dudley Buck, with great expression. The audience was 


large and enthusiasm prevailed throughout the evening. 
Mr. Froehlich is to be congratulated upon the success of 
this concert. 
Miss Mamie Gill Sails for Home.— Miss Mamie Gill is a 


very serious and well balanced American student, who re 


| turns from Paris after some time spent in careful study and 


observation, to commence her career in her native land. 
She has an extensive concert repertory, loves church mu- 
voice in good training, is an excellent 


She 


sic, has an admirable 
musician, reading well and understanding harmony. 
would make a valuable addition to the musical circles of 
Boston, her home, and should be escouraged by her people 
in church and concert work. She began to study music 
under careful direction at four years of age, and is well pre- 
pared musically. She has been studying with Trabadelo in 
Paris and is one of his most enthusiastic pupils. 

Miss Gill leaves Paris to-day for London, where she will 
remain a week or so, making selections of songs and seeing 
Ready for engagements at once on return. 
J. W. Corcoran, 


musicians. 
Address Tremont 
or Musica Courier, New York. 
Music at West Point.— West 
Theodor Bjorksten gave a most successful concert here on 
The superintendent, Colonel Ernst, had 


3uilding, care of Hon 


Point, Nov. 7, 1897. 


November 6. 
given him the rare privilege of using the gymnasium for 
this occasion. He had the excellent assistance in the carry- 
ing out of the program of Mr. Essigke, the bandmaster, 
formerly of the Seidl orchestra, who played two violin 
numbers, and of Miss Adelia Brown, a charming soprano 
and pupil of Mme. Bjorksten. Among those in the audi- 
ence: Colonel and Mrs. Ernst, Miss Ernst, Professor and 
Mrs. Tilman, Professor and Mrs. Larned, Captain and Mrs. 
Wilder, Professor and Mrs. Fairfield Osborn, Mr. and 
Mrs. William C. Osborn, Mrs. John Pierpont Morgan, the 
Misses Morgan, Captain and Mrs. Parker, Miss Rhett, Miss 
Blodgett, Mr. William Turnbull, Colonel McKenzie, Mrs. 
Butler K. Harding, Captain Bellinger, Professor and Mrs. 
Edgerton, Mr. Pershing. 

Mrs. Pierpont Morgan had had the improvised platform 
beautifully decorated with palms and other graceful plants 
from the Morgan estate. 
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